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Continuation of the Hiftory of the Perſians 


from their recovering the empire from the 


1 Parthians, to their being ſubdued by 


the Arabs. 


HOSROES, being ſettled on the Per an throne, Choiroes 
quickly received an embaſly from Feftinian, com- IL. 
poſed of ſeveral perſons of „ at the Year of 
head of whom was Rufinus. The intent of this Chriſt 
embaſſy was not only to compliment the king on his ac- 532. 
ceſſion, but alſo to treat of peace. Choſroes, who was 
a prince of quick parts, received the firſt kindly, and en- 
tered readily into the ſecond ; but when they came to adjuſt 
the articles of the peace, then i it was he diſcovered his true 
intentions, by inſiſting, that a ſum of money ſhould be gi- 
ven him; that the pretenſions of the Perſans and Romans 
ſhould be thorou canvaſſed and finally ſertled ; all places 


taken on either reſtored, and this peace declared to be 
. Vor. XI. A perpetual. 


a". 
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ations, and a 


ufinus to death, 
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perpetual. Some delays happened in the 
report being ſpread — Juſlinian had put 


who, at the requeſt of the Per an king, had returned to 


Diſcovers 


aza 


bim. 


Conflantinople for inſtructions, Choſroes inſtantly took the 
field with a mighty army, which ſtruck ſuch a terror, that 
the inhabitants began to retire from the villages in all the 
frontier provinces, ſuppoſing that the war would become more 
bloody than ever. But, — Choſraes proceeded to hoſtili- 
ties, Rufinus arrived and perſected the treaty; whereupon the 
Perfians retired, and the inhabitants of the froritier provinces 
returned to their habitations f. 

Tak morning of this great prince's reign, like that of his 


and defeats father, was not only and with flying clouds, but its 
_—_ luſtre in danger of being totally obſcured. The Perſian no- 


bles, perceiving that Chofroes had much in him of the fame 
ſpirit which had made Cava des terrible to his ſubjects, when 
he aſcended the throne, determined amongſt themſelves to 
procure their own fafety at the expence of the king's, by de- 
poſing him, and ſetting up in his ſtead one more tractable. 
This was Zames the brother of Choſroes. The law incapaci- 
tated him from being king, but they had a falvo for that ; 

he had a ſon whoſe name was Cavades, who was extremely 
like his grandfather ; him they intended to proclaim king, 


and to veſt the regal authority in Zames, as his tutor and 


Toe hiſ- 


rar of Ca- 
vades the 


protector. Into this ſcheme, when it was -communicated to 
Zames, he readily came, and promiſed the conſpirators, 
to act in all things according to their counſels. As Choſroes 
made it a rule throughout his life to ſpare no money for in- 
tellig ence, ſo it was not long before he was informed of all 
theſe machinations. He ſuffered them, however, to.go on, 
that he might by this means diſcover who were, and who 


were not, devoted to his ſervice ; for as he had the troops 


intirely at his devotion, and knew every ſtep his enemies took, 
he was not in any great pain ſor his own ſafety. When 
things grew ripe for execution, he ſeized the conſpirators at 
once, and had no ſooner ſeized them, than he put them to 
death. His executions were as wide as the conſpiracy; he 
had no idea of reconciling traitors 3 but every man, who had 


the leaſt ſhare therein, or the leaſt knowledge thercof, paid 


for it with his life ®. 
Fre young Cavades alone eſcaped, and eleaped only by 
accident. He was not in the king's power immediately, be- 


f — de bell. Perſic lib. i. c. 22, 25. « Pzocor. 
* ing 


de bell. Petſic. bb. i. prop. fin. 
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ing brought up by Aderzudunbades, to whom therefore Cb 
roes difpatched orders to put him out of the way. This 
extr the good old man, who had educated him 
as carefully as if he had been his own ſon ; but the royal 
orders and the royal fafety were things not to be trifled with. 
But when de came to acquaint his wife with the command 
he had received from court, ſhe, who had nurſed Cavades, 
forgot all concerns, but for his ſafety ; - and as her huſband 
was natarally imclined to p 1 the unfortunate child, ſhe 
prevailed je 4 him to think of concealing the youth in their 
houſe, and to a meſſenger to court to inform Cho/- 
reer that "his orders "Bad been exactly complied with. This 
was happily "exceuted for Cavades, who thereby eſcaped a 
death he no way deſerved. It was no leſs prudently con- 
ducted — his oy wiſe and generous protector, who intruſted 
the ſecret, bur his his eldeſt fon and an old ſervant. 
proceſs of time, when Cavades was grown to years of 
— Aderfudunbades furniſhed him with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, adviſed him to retire out of Perfia, and to 
be careful of his ſafety, and his own. Sometime afterwards 
Varrhames, this nobleman's eldeſt ſon, diſcovered this ſecret 
to Choſrees, and produced the ſervant who was privy to it. 
The king, who was then employed in an expedition againſt 
the Hunns, ſent inſtantly for Adergudunbades to attend him. 
That excellent man, being now far in years, fell through 
weakneſs from his horſe, as he haſtened to attend Cbeſroes. 
and broke his thigh. The king, informed of it, or- 
dered him to be ſent to a — under pretence of 
taking care of his cure, but in truth to have him privately 
murdered ; which was done, and his office given to his ſon 
Varrbames (T). As for Cavades, he retired to Cuꝝſtantino 


ple, 


T) This conſpiracy againſt Choſroes was an event remarkably 
fortunate to him, if we conſider it in a political light. It gave 
him an opportunity of freeing himſelf from al! who were diſaffec- 
ted to hm, and he uſed it without referve, ſparing not his own 
uncle, who had-been m the number of the conſpirators. But the 
molt cruel of all his actions was, the putting to death this old ge- 
neral he had been the faithful ſervant of his father, and who 
had ſubdued twelve barbarous nations, and made them tributaries 
to the Pr frans. There, ſeems, however, to have been ſome jul- 

in to his fon *Yarrhames the government which Adergu- 
dunbades had poſſeſſed. But it is to be obſerved that the Pri 
were extremely ſtrict in two of their maxims, viz. in puniſhing 
— ond in preſerving governments in the hands 
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ple, where he was treated by the emperor Fuftinian with 
all the reſpect due to his birth bd, We have digreſſed a little, in 
order to follow ſo reniarkable a tranſaction to its cloſe ; let 

us now return to the thread of our hiſtory. : 
Choſroes Ag a peace with the Romans was at firſt very convenient 
reſolves to to Choſrocs, ſo he very faithfully obſerved it; and when he 
makes war as informed of the victories obtained by Beliſarius in Afri- 
15 DO ca, he ſent embaſſadors to congratulate Fu/tintan thereupon ; 
mans. and, by way of raillery, directed them to tell the emperor, 
that he had a right to ſhare the ſpoils of his enemies, fince, 
had he not been at peace with Perſia, he could not have had 
either forces or leiſure to make thoſe conqueſts in Africa. 
22 received theſe embaſſadors kindly, aſſured them of 
is great affection for their maſter, and on hearing his meſ- 
ſage, preſented Choſroes with a conſiderable ſum of money. 
But this fair correſpondence did not laſt long. The Saracens, 
encouraged by the Perſian king, made ſeveral incurſions into 
the Roman territories z of which when Juſtinian by his embaſſa- 
dors made loud complaints, Cheſrees returned for anſwer, that he 


b Procoy, ubi ſupra, 


of one family, ſo long as they continued faithful to their ſove- 
reigns. Theſe cuſtoms are ſo oppolite to ours, that of courſe we 
have an indifferent opinion of them ; but if it be conſidered, 
that in the eaſt the ſlighteſt diſaffection, if di „ ripens 
preſently into a general revolt, fatal alike to the perſon and go- 
vernment of the reigning prince, the reaſon of this conduct will 
be no more a ſecret, nor can we with any colour of juſtice deny, 
that it is full as juſtifiable as many of our political maxims. As 
to the other, it is generally ſuppoſed, that it aroſe thus : The 
Perfian empire though extremely wide in extent, being no more 
than an aggregate body of little principalities, ſome united to it 
for the ſake of protection, and others, after long wars, by capitu- 
lations; their princes who were formerly independent, by this means 
became only governors for the Perfian monarchs, but hereditary go- 
vernors, with moſt of their old prerogatives, which in caſe of 
treaſon, however, were forfeited ; and this it was which made the 
children of governors ſo many checks upon their fathers, as ap- 
pears, not only in the inſtance of Farrhames, but in what we have 
heretofore read in the conduct of Cavades, who by the ſame po- 
licy drew a nobleman to (acrifice his parent to the preſervation of 
the family intereſt, We cannot pretend to juſtify ſuch extraordi- 
nary tranſactions. All we have to do is, to account for them; and 
this, we hope, is effectually done (53). 


(53) Frocep. de bell. Perfic. lib. i. Tbeaphan. cn. &c. 
believed 
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believed what they alledged was not altogether without foun- 
dation; but that he could ſcarce believe his brother Juſtinian 
took this amiſs, becauſe they were arts of empire himſelf 
had taught him, haviag practiſed, not only on the Saracens, 
but the Hunns, to invade Pera, as he could prove by his 
own letters; fo that he had only turned his own weapons upon 
him, as he was obliged to do to preſerve his ſubjects. For 
a time, however, he ſuffered himſelf to be paciſied, yet not 
without making the neceſſaty preparations for carrying on 
the war whenever he thought fit; to this he was principally 
excited by Vittiges king of the Gaths, who ſent an embaſſy on 
purpoſe to repreſent the formidable power of Juſlinian, and 
how much it was the intereſt of Choſrees, as well as himſelf, 
to (ee it reduced. On the heels of this came an application 
trom the Arſacide, or petty princes of Armenia. They 
ſet forth abundance of grievances under which they laboured 
from the Roman power ; they painted the methods taken by 
Juſtintan for attaining univerſal empire in the ſtrongeſt light, 
and beſought Cheſroes to conſider not fo much their caſe as 
his own. This determined the Perſian monarch to break 
the peace, and to fall upon Jul inian before he was at leifure to 
fall upon him. The ſeaſon of the year did not permit this 
reſolution to be executed as ſoon as it was formed ; but ic 
influenced Choſroes to aflemble ſuch an army as might be 
able to act in the beginning of the ſpring, notwithſtanding 
he was adviſed of the death of Vittiges, and the abſolute rum 
of his kingdom. Tuftinian, being informed of the prepa- 
rations made in Pera, found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
providing for the worſt ; yet, not willing to have recourſe 
immediately to arms, he wrote letters toChoſroes, wherein he 
deſcribed at large the bad conſequences, which would attend 
a haſty and unjuſt breach of the peace ſubſiſting between 
them. To which letters Choſroes, being already faxed in his 
reſolution, returned no anſwer ; but went on with his mili- 
tary preparations, as openly and as vigorouſly, as if there had 
been a war declared. 


In the beginning of the ſpring, Choſroes, at the head of a His grear 
great army, entered the Roman territories. He did not, as ſucceſt in 
it was generally expected he would, fall into Aeſapotamia; hit fr /t 
but, on the contrary, made the provinces of Syria and Cili- war. 


cia the ſeat of the war. The firſt place of conſequence 


' Paocoy. de bell. Perſic. I. ii. anecdor. I. i. Ta Or HAN. 
Chronograph. p. 149. Zon ak. annal. I. xiv. p- 67. Evac. 
L . c. 17. Joss ap. de regn. ſucceſſ. in vita Juſtinian. 

which 
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which he reduced was Sura, ſeated on the Enphrates, a place 
of great ſtrength, rich, and populous; yet Choſroes quickly 
maſtered it, rather by fraud than force, and treated the in- 
habitants very indifferently, notwithſtanding that he married 
a woman from among the. priſoners taken there, for whoſe 
ſake it might have been expected he would have better treated 
her country. From hence he moved on, uſing ſeverity 
where any reſiſtance provoked him, and uſing great clemency 
towards the inhabitants of ſuch places as readily ſubmitted, 
impoſing, however, heavy contributions upon all. At length 
finding no Reman army in the field, he proceeded to Antioch, 
and encamped in its neighbourhood, on the banks of the river 
Orontes. Thence he ſent to acquaint the Antrochians, that, 
if they paid him a large ſum of money, he would ſpare them, 
and retire from before their city. As it was very ſtrong, its 
fortifications newly repaired, and a numerous gariſon in it, 
the mob were ſc elate, that they not only rejected the Per ſian 
monarch's propoſition, but alſo mal- treated thoſe he ſent, 
and threw out unmannerly and impudent ſpeeches againſt 
Cheſroes and his family. This irritated him fo far, that, 
quite contrary to his intention, he inveſted the place, -and, 
againſt the ordinary rules of war, and even the dictates of rea- 
ſon, ſtormed the city, before the walls were at all battered, 
making uſe of machines to raiſe his ſoldiers againſt them. 
This was a raſh and deſperate attempt, and notwithſtanding 
the preſence of Choſroes , who did all that man could do to 
encourage his ſaldiers, they were beaten off with a miſerable 
laughter. When they returned to the charge, a worſe acci- 
dent happened; for the beſieged, encouraged by their for- 
mer ſucceſs, attacked thoſe who had the keeping of the ma- 
chines, and having cut the ropes and chains which held them, 
precipitated them and all who were upon them from the top 
of the walls over the craggy mountains, on which they were 
erected, into the diftant plain underneath. This proved the 
deſtryction of the city; for the dreadful noiſe of the rolling 
machines, and the horrid cries of the dying ſoldiers, being 
heard in the city, and the cauſe not known, the gariſon 
cauſed the gates to be thrown open, f the walls on 
the other ſide had fallen down, and, without ftaying for bet- 
ter information, haſtily riding over women and children, they 
abandoned the place. Thoſe on the walls ſeeing this appre- 
hended that the Per ſians had made ſome other attack, and, 
thereupon quitted their poſt. to retire into. the market-place. 
Chofroes did not neglect fo fair an opportunity; but, drawing 
freth forces out of his camp, ſcaled the undefended walls, and, 
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after a bloody ſtruggle in the market-place, inflicted all the 


ſeverities that could be expected from an incenſed enemy on 
the miſerable inhabitants ot Autioch. Soon after this, and 
while the Per ſian army ſtill remained at Antioch, came em- 
baſſadors from Juſtinian, to expoſtulate with Choſroes on this 
breach of peace, and to treat of an accommodation. The 
Perſian monarch received them. with much civility ; be heard 
them patiently, and ſeemed to pay a great regard to what 
they ſaid. When they had done fpeaking, he began to an- 
ſwer them with tears in his eyes; he made a more pathetic 
deſcription of the. miſeries induced. by the war, than they had 
done: he declared it was with the utmoſt reluctance he had 
taken arms ; that he was, in a manner, compelled to it by 
the nobility of Perſia, who could no longer ſee, with pa- 
tience, 7u/tinian ſtirring up enemies againſt them on every 
fide, and encouraging his ſubjects to treat them, on all occa- 
ſions, with outrageous contempt. He delivered all this with 
ſuch a ſolemn. ſadneſs in his countenance, with ſuch vehement 
geſtures, and with expreffions io calculated to ſtir the paſſions, 
that the embaſſadors were quite confounded, openly confeſſing, 
that the eloquence of Cheſroes was more dreadful to the No- 
mans than his arms. In the end, however, he began to in- 
timate, that a conſiderable ſum of money in hand, and an an- 
nual tribute would ſend him back into Perfia, and fix the peace 
between the empires. As the embaſſadors demurred a 
little upon this, Cheſroes, to quicken them, burnt the city 
of Antioch to the ground, and not long after concluded a peace 
very advantageous to ' himſelf, as well as very ignominious 
to the Romans. However, he did not even keep this ; but, 
burning with a miſtaken defire of accumulating wealth, went 
on taking city after city, and raiſing contributions where-ever 
he came. e did not indeed pretend to keep, bu, on the 
contrary, flighted all the places he took, after he had extort- 
ed what he could from the inhabitants; but, by this means, 
he alarmed and terrified the Romans, raiſed the courage of 
the Perſians, and filled his coffers. The laſt city he beſieged 
was Dara, a place of mighty importance, and which he was 
very deſirous of having in his power; but whether he intend- 
ed to keep or demolith it is uncertain. The citizens, how- 
ever, weighing within themſelves the treatment which other 
people had received from the Perſians, and, conſidering alſo the 
ſtrength and advantageous ſituation of the place, determined 
to defend themſelves to the utmoſt; in which they ſucceeded 
ſo well, that Cheſroes, finding his troops fatigued, his forces 
diminiſhed, and the ſeaſon far advanced, raiſcd the ſiege, 

and 
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and returned, loaded with wealth, into his own terri- 


tories *. 


Drives the As he had now anſwered all the ends he propoſed in the 
Romans war, he was well enough inclined to let peace take place; 
out of Col- to which end he endeavoured to renew the negotiations, and 


. 
- 


to eſtabliſh things on the plan of the treaty he had concluded. 
But Juſtinian, by this time, had quite altered his opinion; 
and having recalled Beliſarius, determined to make the Per- 


frans feel the weight of the Roman power, fince, without it, 


there ſeemed no probability of preſerving peace for any length 
of time (V). The ſeat of the war was now ſuddenly tranf- 
| ferred 


* Poor. de bell. Perſic I. ii. Evacs. I. iv. c. 25. CE- 
DREN. hilt. comp. p. 371. Tuzornax. chronograph p 152. 
Zo ak. annal, I. xiv. p. 68. | 


(V ) The hiftory of all theſe wars, treaties and diſputes between 
the Romans and Perfians, are to be found at large in Procopius, 
who wrote expreſly on this topic, who had himſelf a perfect know- 
ledge of all theſe tranſactions, and as little partiality for his country - 
men, as is to be found in any Greek writer. From thence we 
might indeed have taken much more than we have done ; but then 
this part of our hiſtory would have exceeded it natural fize ; for it 
is one thing to uſe memoirs, and another to tranſcribe them ; and 
therefore we have endeavoured to reduce what we have taken from 
Procopius within ſuch bounds as might ſuit it to chis hiſtory. In 
this note, however, we ſhall attempt to explain ſome particulars in 
the text, which need illuſtration. We have followed Procopius 
cautiouſly in what he ſays of the diſſimulation and inſatiable ambi- 
tion of Choſroes, and for this reaſon. We find in all the Greek hiſ- 
torians, and in Procepius himſelf, that the Perfian king pretended 
to be compelled to act in the manner he did, by the formidable 
power of 7a/tinian, and by the attempts he had made to the pre- 
judice of his empire, both in his own days, and thoſe of his fa- 
ther. Now, if this charge was true, either in whole, or in part, 
then was Choſroes more or leſs culpable in his conduct. But though 
Procopius, in his memoirs of the Perſan war, ſeems generally to ex- 
cuſe the emperor his maſter ; yer, in his anecdotes, he plainly 


_ confeſſes, that Juſtinian was a prince boundleſs in his ambition, 


and who ated under no very ſtrict ties of conſcience ; yet, as this 
piece hath the air of a ſatire, we ought not to give full credit to it, 
but rather believe on the whole that each of thele princes had in 
different qualities; that there were faults on both ſides, and that 
their ſubjects ſuffered through the reſtleſs and unquiet tempers of 
their governors. As to the complaints of the Armenian princes, 
they 'were, in all probability, pretty well founded ; but, in order 
to diſcover chis, we muſt remember who theſe princes were. In 

; the 
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ferred to Colchis, much to the diſadvantage of the Romans, 
and yet intirely through their own management. This region 
was at that time inhabited by the Lazi, a rude and barbarous 
people ; but who had notwithſtanding, for a long courſe of 
years, adhered ſteadily to the Roman intereſt, This they did 
merely out of choice, the Romans having never ſubdued them ; 
for the princes of this country obſerving, that by the fituation 
of their dominions, they ſhould, ſome time or other, be re- 
duced, either under the power of the Perſian kings, or of 
the emperors of Conftantinople, conceived it to be alike for 
their own and their ſubjects good, to demand the protection 
of the latter; which was readily granted them, without · pre- 
judicz, however, to their liberties; for they were neither 
charged with any taxes, nor obliged to admit any new magiſ- 
trates as a conquered people. I he emperor of the eaſt, how- 
ever, on the death of any of their princes, appointed his ſuc- 
ceſlor, and thereby manifeſted a kind of ſuperiority, rather 
honourable than of any great conſequence. But the empercr 
Juſtinian, having thoroughly conſidered the importance ef 
that diftrift which thoſe people inhabited, and which, as it 
jay upon what is called the Black-ſea, was a kind of fronticr 
to his empire, and, at the ſame time, covered his metropolis ; 
moved therefore with the apprehenſion of the confequences 
rhat might follow, if this nation ſhould, at any time, prove 
unfaithtul, he reſolved to make ſome further proviſion for hs 
ſccurity on that fide. To this end he recommended it to one 
Tzibus, whom he named a prince of the Lazi, to build a 
city, well fortified and ſecured by a ftrong citadel, on- the 
ſhore of the Euxine ſea, that it might be a check on the 
Laz:, if they ſhould be at any time inclined to revolt. This 
commiſſion Tzibus very faithfully executed, his countrymen 
aſſiſting him to the utmoſt of their power, rejoicing to be- 
hold ſo large and fine a city built in their country at the ex- 
pence of the Romans ; but when they found to what end it 


was erected, and ſaw that Tzibus had received into it a Ko- 


the foregoing period, we have ſhewn how the Aſacidæ, after loſing 
the Parthian empire, came to be contented with imall principa'i- 
ties in Armenia, where they ſometimes pretended to be indepen- 
dent, ſometimes ſubmitted to the Perſians, and ſometimes again 
choſe the emperors of Conflautinaple for their ge ; no won- 
der then, that they were ſeldom perfectly eaſy, or that under ſo 
ambitious a prince as Juſfinian, they were anxious for thoſe ſha- 
dos of ſovereignty, which they ſtill preſerved (54). 


(54) Procop. Evagr. Theophan Zonar. c. 
Vor. xl. B 
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man gariſon, they began to be quite of another opinion ; and 
thus all the pains and expence employed about this city and 
fortreſs, turned to no other account than producing that very 
effect, which they were erected to prevent; for the Lazi in- 
ſtantly diſpatched their deputies into Perſia, to invite Choſroes 
to their aſſiſtance. This they did in the name of Gabazes, 
the greateſt of their princes, who beſought him to take under 
his protection a free people, whom Fuftinian was about to 
enſlave. There wanted not much entreaty to induce fo 
enterprizing a monarch to undertake an expedition ſo viſibly 
for his ſervice. He therefore cloſed ſpeedily with the pro- 
poſal of the deputies ; and having given out, that the Humns 
were about to invade the frontiers of his kingdom, he ſud- 
denly aſſembled a great army, with which he marched to- 
wards Iberia; but, turning ſhort when it was leaſt expected, 
he entered Calchis, through a thick, and, till then, impene- 
trable foreſt, which he cauſed to be cut down before him. 
As ſoon as he deſcended into the plain country, Gabazes met 
and paid his compliments to him, acknowledged him for his 
ſovereign, and joining his army with a conſiderable reinfofce- 
ment, they marched together towards Petra. Tzibus, with 
the Roman gariſon, made at firſt a gallant defence; but find- 
ing at laſt, that the place would be infallibly taken, they made 
their eſcape by ſea, and left to the enemy not only the city 
and fortreſs, but alſo all the treaſures and valuable merchan 
dize, which had been laid up therein !. | 
WHILE Chaſroes was victorious on this fide, the Roman 
general Beliſarius aſſembled an army, and laid ſiege to Ni bis; 
but to little purpoſe, for Nabades, the Perſian governor, 
made ſo firm a defence and ſo many vigorous ſallies, that Be- 
liſarius was, in a ſhort time, obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and, 
to conſole himſelf for that misfortune, to march farther into 
Perfi1, where ravaging the country, taking ſome inconſider- 
able places, and carrying off ſame ſpoil, he ſent advice to 
C-n/tantinople, that he had triumphed over the Perſians, tho 
in fact, his expedition was rather honourable than advanta- 
geous, the enemy having no army in the field. As ſoon as 
Cheſroes had intelligence of this incurſion, he made all ima- 
ginable haſte back again into Perſia with his army, that he 
mighr, early the next year, be ready to return the Romans 
this favour, by an irruption into their dominions, "This he 
accordingly performed, and having waſted a great part of the 
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frontier country, and raiſed vaſt contributions, he at laſt en- 
tered Comagene, intending to march from thence into Paleſ- 
tine, there to ſack and plunder the city of Feruſalem. And 
in this deſign, if we conſider the terror and confuſion of the 
Romans, we miuſt allow that he had a fair proſpect of ſucceſs ; 
but Beliſarius, having, with incredible diligence, poſted 
quite a-thwart the empire to the banks of the Euphrates, there 
unexpectedly aſſembled an army, which checked the progreſs 
of Cheſroes, and forced him to have recourſe to his old me- 
thod of negotiating, ſince nothing was to be got by force. 
Another reaſon concurred to drive Choſroes home into Perſia; 
for the peſtilence, which had waſted Egypt, paſſing over into 
Alia, made ſuch a havock in the Roman territories, that the 
Perſian king retired haſtily out of Afjria, and directed his 
march towards the north. At firſt the Romans conceived, 
they were intirely rid of this formidable enemy ; but it quick- 
ly appeared, that their hopes were vain ; for having recruited 
his army in the northern provinces, he began to diſcover his 
true deſign, which was to fall into Armenia. = be- 
ing informed of this, ordered an army to aſſemble on that 
fide, and ſent likewiſe embaſſadors to endeavour, by all means, 
to engage Choſroes to think of peace w. 

In the mean time, Narſes, being appointed general of the His gene- 
Roman forces, and finding the Perſians not yet in the field, ral Naba- 
determined to make himſelf maſter of Auglon, a little town, des beats 
but of great ſtrength ; in which Nabades, a Perſian general, e Ro- 
had taken up his quarters, with four thouſand men. Full of Mans 
this conqueſt, he marched, againſt the advice of many of his * 
officers, with the utmoſt diligence to reach the place. When 
he drew near it, he ſent out parties to make priſoners; and 
theſe reporting that Nabades was retired, Nars, reproach- 
ing his officers with timidity, puſhed on to take poſſeſſion of 
the place. The van-guard of the Roman army conſiſted of a 
body of the Heruli, lightly armed. Theſe entering the ſkirts 
of Anglon, and perceiving the Perſian troops regularly drawn 
up and ready to charge them, broke, even before they were 
attacked, and fled. The Perſians made the beſt uſe of this 
advantage, following them cloſe at the heels ; and charging 
the Roman forces vigorouſly, diſordered them alſo, and ſoon 
after compelled them to a plain flight, in which numbers were 
flain, and more would have been lain, if the Perfians had 


- * 
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not been apprehenſive of the ill conſequences that might at- 
tend their purſuing them too far. With this action ended that 
campaign ; for Choſroes, having changed his views, did not 
endeavour to penetrate any farther on that fide ; and the Ne- 
mans, taught by their misfortunes, forbore alfo the ſiege of 
this place . 

THE next yearChoſroes made his fourth expedition into the 
Roman territories, and, if we may credit Precopius, upon 4 
very extraordinary account. He had, in his firſt expedition, 
beſieged the city of Edeſſa, and, tho* he had taken much 
ſtronger and more conſiderable places, was conſtrained to 
raiſe that ſiege. This was ſaid to be owing to the particular 
favour of Jeſus Chriſt to that city, whole letter to their prince 
Abgarus was inſcribed over the principal gate of the place. 
This report ſo irritated Choſroes, that he made this expedition, 
not ſo much againſt the Romans, or againſt Juſtinian, as 
againſt the Go p of the chriſtians, who had been faid to have 
driven him from Edeſſa. His army was very numerous; and 
it is certain, that tho” he might have done many things more 
tor his glory, and the advantage of the Perſian empire, yet he 
choſe, after ravaging the open country, to encamp in the 
neighbourhood of Edeſſa. 1 that camp, however, having 
either formed ſome new project, or doubting of the event of 
this, he ſent deputies to demand of the inhabitants of Edeſſa 
a large ſum of money; which if immediately paid him, he 
offered to turn his arms another way. But as what he de- 
manded wis not in their power to yield unto, Choſroes was 
forced to carry his firſt deſign into execution, tho* now a- 
gainſt his will. We have, in the memoirs of Procepius, a 
long and circumſtantial account of this ſiege, which was by 
tar the warmeſt that any Roman city had ſuſtained ; and, af- 
ter all, tho” it was not either ſuccoured or relieved, the vi- 
gorous defence made by its citizens ſo diminiſhed the Pærſian 
army, that, as the ſeaſon advanced, Choſroes loſt. all hopes, 
and was compelled, notwithſtanding the boaſt he had made, 
of turning Edeſſa into ſheep-cotes, and placing all its inha- 
bitants in the heart of Perſia, ſhamefully to raiſe the ſiege, 
and retire into own dominions (X). Thither he was quickly 

followed 
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(X) As to the miracle whichwas wrought at the ſiege of Ede/a, 
it makes a great figure, as well in the memoirs of Procopius, as in 
the writings of eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. As it is a fact which very 
nearly coucerns the Perſian hiſtory, we might juſtly have been cen- 

ſured 
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followed by the Roman embaſſadors, whom, as he had often 
done before, he drew into an infidious treaty, more deſtruc- 
tive to their maſter than an open war . 


o Pagcoy. de bell. Perſic. I. ii. Tu Or HAN. chronograph. p. 
186. Cen. hift. comp. p. 372, Evack. hiſt. eccleſ. l. iv. c. 27. 


ſured with want of e xactneſs, had we omitted it; and therefore we 

choſe to give it place in a note, in which we ſhall relate it, as we 

find it recorded in the hiſtory of Evagrins. There was an old re- 

port, that Chriſt had promiſed to Abgarus king of Edeſſa, that that 

city ſhould be inexpugnable. It is true, that no ſuch promiſe ap- 

pears in the letter, ſaid to have been written by Chriſt to Abgarus, 

and which is printed at large in the hiſtory of Euſebius; but, 

notwithſtanding that, the report ſpread of this prophecy was 

believed, and ſome extraordinary deliverances which the city 

had met with contributed to keep up its credit. To deltroy 

this report, and thereby to wound, as he apprehended, the ho- 
nour of the chriſtian religion, Choſroes fat down before this 
place. When all the attempts he had made to induce the peo- 

ple to ſurren der had failed, and his forces had been repulſed 
in ſeveral aſſaults, he at length determined to enter upon a la- 
borious and troubleſome undertaking ; which he did, however, 

the more patiently, becauſe he made no queſtion that by it he 
ſhould effect his purpoſe. He ordered his ſoldiers to cut down a vaſt 
quantity of timber, with which he began to eret a mount over a- 
gainſt the town walls; to which when it was become equal in 
height, his view was, by the help of engines, to make a bridge of 
communication, over which he might paſs as great a part of his 
army as he pleaſed into the place. The inhabitants of Eagſſa, per- 
ceiving the drift of this deſign, inſtantly began to undermine the 
new raiſed work, in hopes they might be able to ſet it on fire; but 
when they had done this, they found their labour loſt, not being 
able to make the fire burn for want of air, a circumſtance they had 
not before conſidered. This put them to their wits, and at laſt 
they bethought themſelves of the miraculous print of our Saviour's 
face, which he ſent to their king Abgarus, and was preſerved in 
their church. This they brought into their mine, poured water 
over it, and then this water upon the fire and the wood, which 
inſtantly lighted and burnt intenſely. Then, to prevent the enemy 
from apprehending whence the ſmoke came, they threw all ſorts of 
fireworks from the walls. After three days, however, the Perfiars 
perceived, that the very heart of their mount was conſumed. CH 
roes ordered water to be poured upon ic in valt quantities; but 
when it was obſerved, that, inſtead of ſlackening, it increaſed the 
fi-e, as much as if ſo much oyl had been thrown thereon, he in de- 
ſpair ſuffered the mount to burn on; and, having ſent away his 
baggage, demoliſhed his works and raiſed the fiege (55) 


(55) Evagr. hift. eccleſ. l. iv. c. 27, Cedren, hift. compend p. 37 2 
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THriNxGs, however, did not remain long in this fituation : 


chian war Choſroes was too ſtirring a prince to indulge his neighbours 
concluded with much quiet. He had diſcovered, that his new ſubjects 
by @ gene the Lazi were become already diſaffected; and, upon ex- 
ral peace. amining the reaſons, he found cauſe to apprehend, that their 


diſcontents were ſuch as could never be removed. The coun- 
try they inhabited ſt od in need of corn, of ſalt, and of wine. 
With theſe, on account of the badnefs of the roads, they could 
not well be furniſhed from Perſia ; whereas the Romans eaſi- 
ly ſupphed them by ſea, and at a moderate price, which pre- 
ſerved an intimacy between the nations. On the other 
hand, the Lazi, who were zealous chriſtians, endeavoured 
to convert the Perſians who dwelt among them; by which 
means they became obnoxious to the magi, who did not fail 
to inſinuate, that difference in religion would everlaſtingly 
hinder them from being good ſubjects to the Perfian crown. 
Choſroes thereupon formed a project of tranſporting them from 
their own country of Colchis into the heart of Perſia, and to 
ſettle a colony of Per ſians in their ſtead. Previous, howe- 
ver, to the execution of this grand project, he determined to 
build a navy in the port of Petra, which might be able to 
guard the coaſts, and prevent too ftri an intercourſe between 
the Lazi and the inhabitants of the Roman provinces ; but 
knowing that this could not be accompliſhed, if the people 
were timely appriſed thereof, he cauſed great quantities of 
timber to be ſent to Petra, under pretence of repairing the 
fortifications, and conſtructing military machines. However, 
Gubazes king of the Lazi, taking offence at theſe preparati- 
ons, and doubting the ſafety of his perſon, beſought the pro- 
tection of the Romans. This was quickly afforded him, and 
the emperor 7u/:nian immediately diſpatched a conſiderable 
army to his relief. This army was commanded by Dagi/- 
theus, a young man very indifferently ſkilled in the art of 
war. Gubazes kept his word; for as ſoon as the Roman for- 
ces appeared he joined them, and compelled the Perfians to 
ſhut themſelves up in Petra, the only fortified place in the 
kingdom. The reduction of this place therefore was the ſole 
point in queſtion ; for this once effected, the war was at an 
end. Gubazes quickly inveſted it on one fide, as the Romans 
did on the other, to whom Gubazes moſt pathetically recom- 
mended the cuſtody of the ſtreights called Chiſuræ, through 
which only the Perſians, if they ſent an army, could enter, 
if they attempted the relicf of Petra. The Roman general, 
having viewed theſe difficult paſſages, conceived them to be 
ſo ſtrong in their nature, that he left but a hundred men to 

guard 
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guard them. As ſoon as Choſroes was informed of this ſtrange 
turn in his affairs, and that Petra was blocked up, he order- 
ed Mermeroes, one of the beſt officers in Perſia, to march 
with an army to its relief, This took up a great deal of 
time, and in this ſpace the Per ſian gariſon was reduced to the 
laſt extremity; nay, the Romans actually entered the city, 
and might have taken it, if the governor of the citadel had 
not drawn them into a treaty for rendering that fortreſs, at 
the ſame time with the city, into their hands. Mer meroes from 
the time he entered Colchis with his army, directed his march 
according to his own private intelligence, avoiding any cor- 
reſpondence with the Lazi, who pretended to be in the Per- 
fian intereſt ; ſo that he arrived at the mouth of the Chiſuræ 
before he was at all expected; and finding how ſmall a guard 
the Roman general had left there, he cauſed it to be attacked 
again and again, till, with the loſs of a thouſand men, he 
carried the paſs, and then, without halting, marched direct- 
ly to Petra. There he found, of five thouſand men, only 
nine hundred remaining, and of theſe three hundred and fifty 
diſabled. The dead bodies they had piled up againſt the narrow 
walls of the citadel, that the Romans might not be acquaint- 
ed with their loſs, and from thence be encouraged to ſtorm 
the place. The Romans conceived that this was but a ſlight 
reprieve, the walls being every-where broken, and the place, 
as it were, in ruins ; Mermeroes, however, repaired it in the 
beſt manner he was able, and when he had fo done and left a 
freſh gariſon in it, he withdrew his troops trom thence, 
having made a truce with the Lazi, though the Roman forces 
fill continued the war. When the place was put into a ſtate 
of defence, Mermeroes drew his troops towards Iberia, whence 
he hoped to receive ſuch ſupplies of proviſions, as might be 
neceſſary for the occaſions of his own army, as well as of 
Petra. Here incamping with a rapid river behind him, he 
conceived his forces to be in ſafety. But it ſo happened, that 
Gubazes deviſed a method of paſſing this river, and having 
informed the Romans thereof, and alſo furniſhed them with 
bridges, they fell upon the Perſian army, and made a dreadful 
ſlaughter. Mermeroes, however, repaired this miſtake, h 

incamping more cautiouſly for the future, and ſo kept the 
war alive, notwithſtanding the great diſadvantages he la- 
boured under. It would oblige us to carry this hiſtory into 
an extraordinary length, if we ſhould relate all that paſſed in 
this Celchian war, of which we have very large memoirs in 
Precepius and Agathias. We ſhall content ourſelves therefore 
with obſerving, that in the end the Romans were ſucceſsful, 
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by reafon of their having the empire of the fea, which en- 
abled them to ſupply their armies with proviſions and recruits, 
as often as they ſtood in need of them; whereas the Per/i- 
ans were obliged to make long and fatiguing marches by lands 
and to bring all their proviſions in carriages. Mer merces, io 
long as he lived, preferved the ſuperiority of the Perfian pow- 
er, and a little before his death gave the Romans a ſignal de- 
feat ; but his ſucceſſor Nachoraganus, a raſh and haughty ge- 
neral, fell as far ſhort of him in his performances, as in his 
boaſting promiſes he furpaſſed him. His ill conduct was one 
of the great cauſes of the ſucceſs of the Romans; and there- 
fore Choſrees, on his return into Perſia, ordered him to be 
flayed alive; and, perceiving that his affairs were in a de- 
clining condition on this fide, reſolved to make peace with 
the Romans. With this view he ſent an embaſſador to the 
court of Juſtinian, who received him graciouſly, and enter- 
ed readily into a treaty with his maſter, whereby it was pro- 
vided, that each party ſhould keep wlat they were poſleſſed of 
in Colchis at the time of its concluſion ; and thus the Lazi were 
deprived of their liberties, by calling in their too powerful 
neighbours, Gzxbazes having been aſſaſſinated ſome time be- 
fore, who was extremely careful of his ſubjects, and who, 
in all the changes of his fortune, conftantly fought their 
good (V)]. | 


Towarp: 
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(Y) The hiſtory of the Colchian war hath, as we noted in the 
text, employed the pens of many eminent writers. Procopius, in 
the ſecond book of his memoirs of the wars with the Perfians, en- 
ters into a long detail of the cauſes, why the Conſſartinopolitan em- 

ors on the one hand, and the Per far monarchs on the other 
were ſo ſolicitous to maintain themſelves in the pofleſſion of this 
country. He alſo proſecutes the account of the military expediti- 
ons on both fides, till ſuch time as Mermeroes was firſt obliged to 
retire into Heria 360. Agatbias, who continued the hillory of 
Procopius, reſumes the thread here, and deſcribes at large all that 
happened afterwards in this country, till the concluſion of the 
between the Romans and the Perftans. To him we owe the 
character of the Perfian general before-mentioned. Mermeros; 
ſays he, was of all the Perſian officers the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
his thorough underſtanding of the art of war. He died full of 
years and glory, after havidg for a long ſpace of time intirely loſt 
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TowaRDs the end of the reign of Juſtinian, Cheſroes Choſroes 
fell fick of a dangerous diſtemper ; and, depending more on makes wa” 
the ſkill of the Roman phyſicians than his own, he requeſted on the Ro” 
that ſome ſhould be ſent him from Conftantinople, which demand mans a- 
of his was readily complied with. On the acceſſion, how- V ob 


ever, of the emperor Juſtin, new troubles aroſe. The 1 
habitants of the Greater Armenia, who were ſubjects to the 
king of Perfia, were by this time become generally chriſtians ; 
and therefore rather inclined to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Romans, to which Juſtin raſhly conſented ; 
and having privately encouraged them to revolt, the Arme- 
nians, under the command of Faranes, one of their petty 
princes, ſuddenly took arms, and, having murdered all the 
Perſians amongſt them, declared themſelves allies and de- 
pendents of the emperor of Con/fantineple. Cboſroes imme- 
diately complained of this, and the emperor Juſtin pretended 
to colour his conduct by his zeal for the chriſtian religion; 
and, being deceived by the intelligence which the biſhop of 
Nijibis ſent him, gave orders to his general Marcian to enter 
the Per/ian territories with an army, and to lay fiege to that 
city, whichi was accordingly done. The Perſian guvernor, 


the uſe of his limbs, ſo that he was carried up and down in a lit- 
ter; yet was he ſo dreadtu to the Roman, that they never thought 
_ themſelves in any ſecurity, while he was at the head of the Per- 
ian troops 57) The curious reader, who will take the pains of 
peruſing the authors I have mentioned, will plainly perceive, that 
the art of war wasat this time extremely well underſtood, as it ap- 
pears alſo the art of negotiating mutt have been, ſince the confer- 
ences for bringing this treaty of partition to a concluſion afforded 
matter for the fourth book of Menander's hiſtory of embaſſies. Of 
this we have yet an abſtract remaining, wherein the principal argu- 
ments made uſe of on both ſides, the characters of the Roman and 
Perfian plenipotentiaries are elegantly deſcribed, and the heads of 
the treaty, which conſiſted of ten articles, are briefly ſet _ ; 
but yet wich ſuch clearneſs, as demonſtrates the {&\]l of the politi- 
cians in thoſe times, not to have been inferior to thoſe who have 
been moſt famous for this kind of ſcience in ſucceeding ages (58). 
We ſhould have inſerted ſome quotations from theſe valuable pie- 
ces, if we had not been apprehenſive of extending the hiſtory of 
this period too far; but we could not avoid writing this note, to 
ſhew the careleſſneſs of the former writers of the Perfian hiſtory, 
who have flipped over all theſe things, as if the accounts of them 
had been buried in utter oblivion. 


(57) 4gath. Scelaft. hit lib. iii. & iv. (58) Menand. 
Protect ap hiſt. Byzaat, Fai: I. | 
Vo. Xl. C 
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incenſed at the folly and raſhneſs of the acton, did not fo 
much as ſhut the gates, but contented himſelf with relieving the 


guards at them twice a day, the Roman army being ſcarce 


numerous enough to inveſt the place. In the mean time Choſ- 
roes paſſed the Euphrates, and marched directly towards Ni- 


fibis, having firſt made a great detachment under Adarmanes, 


who laid waſte the Roman provinces with fire and ſword. 
The Roman army before Niſibis being diſſatisfied with the 
emperor's meaſures, and his changing their commander, ſud- 
denly, and without any reaſon given, broke up, and retired 
the beſt way they could; whereupon Choſrees, finding no 
body in the field to reſiſt him, took and ſacked all the great 
cities in Meſopotamia and Syria, and gave the plunder to his 
ſoldiers. He alſo beſieged and reduced Dara, a fortreſs that 
had always been a curb upon his ſubjects, and in the fortify- 
ing of which the emperor Juſliniun had expended vaſt ſums, 
Into this place he put a great gariſon, knowing its import- 
ance, and reſolving to make uſe of it for a barrier againſt its 
old maſters (Z). But while he was meditating new exploits, 


Trajan, 


(Z) We are obliged to Evagrius for the hiſtory of this war, 
which he ſeems to have written very candidly, fince it is plain 
enough from his relation, that hoſtilities were begun by the empe- 
ror Juſtia without any juſt grounds, and that, notwithſtanding the 
complaints of Che/roes, he refuſed to deſiſt from the meaſures he 
had taken to gratify his ambition. There is, however, juſt cauſe 
to believe, hat he was a little diſordered in his ſenſes, even before 
this war. Daring the time it was carried on, nothing could be 


more wild than his conduct He fancied all the little advantages 
that were gained, before the Perfians well knew that the Romans 


were their enemies, ſo many victories. He commanded his gene- 
ral to lay ſiege to N:fbis with a ſmall army, badly furniſhed with 
proviſions ; and being informed by the biſhop of Antioch, that his 
affairs in the eaſt took a very bad turn, he ditpatched Acaces, an 
ignorant and aſſuming man, to demand. of his general the keys of 
Nifbis, as if fortune had been ſubject to his commands. This man 
executing the orders of his maſter with the ſame temper, that is, 
with the ſame ſtupidity with which he gave them, the conſequence 
was, that the army were afraid to truſt either their new general or 
their diſtracted emperor, and th&efore retired the beſt way they 
could. John the ſon of Timoſtrates yielded up Dara, either 
through fear, or from a worſe motive; and Cho/roes, as ſoon as he 
was maſter of it, put part of the inhabitan's to the ſword, made 
the zeſt priſoners, and, having diipoled of every thing as he 


thought fit in che place, put a ſtrong gariſon therein, it being 


heid the beit fortreſs in all that pait of the world. Choſroes 
alſo treated ail the frontier provinces in the empire with great ſe- 
verity, 
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Trajan, a ſenator of Rome, preſented to him letters from the 
empreſs Sophia, her huſband Ju/tin being run mad. In theſe 
letters the empreſs pathetically deſcribed the miſery of the 
Roman empire, beſeeching Choſroes to remember the kind- 
neſs of. former emperors, particularly the ſending him phy- 
ſicians, the incertainty of all worldly greatneſs, and the little 
glory that would reſult to him from conqueſts, made from a 

adleſs nation, and a helpleſs woman. Cheoſroes, having read 
the letters, immediately withdrew with his troops from the 
frontiers of the Roman empire, conſenting to a truce for three 
years, Armenia, however, being excluded 1. 


THis reſpite was very favourable to the Romans, who 


quickly ſaw their affairs abſolutely re-eftabliſhed by the dili- 
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make a 


5555 and proſperous ſucceſs of Tiberius, the ſucceſſor of peace, and 


uſtin. He was not only an active and vigilant prince, and 
one of a martial diſpoſition, but a perſon well ſkilled in the 
art of war, and a horſe officer of great experience. The firſt 
thing he did was to put the cavalry into better order than they 
had ever been before, knowing that the eaſtern provinces of 
the empire were better defended by them than by foot; and 
as he found the treaſury full, through the extortions of his 
predeceſſors, it was no hard matter to make quick levies, 
eſpecially for one ſo well acquainted with diſcipline. Cho/- 
roes, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of theſe mighty changes, 
prepared early the next fpring to enter Armenta, reſolving 
to penetrate Cappadocia, and to make himſelf maſter of Cz- 
ſarea, and ſuch other cities in thoſe parts as were of any 
conſideration. The Roman emperor, foreſeeing the conſe- 
quences of ſuch an irruption, ſent embaſſadors to perſuade 
Choſroes from this expedition, and to engage him to make a 
ſolid and laſting peace ; but at the ſame time that he ſent theſe 
embaſſadors, he diſpatched Fu/tinian with directions to aſſemble 
all the forces in the eaſtern provinces, in order, if it was 
neceſſary, to repel force by force. When the Raman em- 
baſſadors came into the camp of Choſroes, he was ſo far from 


1 AcaTH. SCHOLAST. lib. iv. p. 140. TrxEtoran. chronogr. 
p. 208, EVAG. hiſt. ecclef. lib. iv. c. 7—13. 


verity, aſſigning the emperor's breach of faith for a reaſon; for, 
it ſeems, he could not bear with patience that ſort of behaviour 
from others, which he was himſelf but too apt to exerciſe. This, 


however, was the lalt fortunate campaign he made, and indeed his 


conqueſts therein were of very great importance (59). 


(59) Ewagr. hift. eccleſiaſt lib. iv. c. 7—13. 
C2 receiving 


is miſ/er a- 


bly beaten. 
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receiving them as he was wont, that he refuſed to give them 

any audience, commanding them to follow him to Cæſarra, 
where he ſhould be at leiſure to hear them. Not long after - 
he was informed, that the Roman army was at no great diſ- 9 
tance, and that they deſigned to give him battle. He look - 8 

ed upon this as an act of raſhneſs in them, and as an acci- 
dent favourable to himſelf; and therefore continued his march $ 
with the utmoſt expedition, that he might not loſe this ad- hy 
vantage. But when he drew near them, and ſaw their ca- Y 

valry extremely numerous, diſpoſed in excellent order, and 

the ſoldiers eager to engage, he fetched a deep ſigh, ſhew- 

ing, by the heavineſs of his countenance, how very much 
his mind was affected by this diſappointment. On this ac- | 
count therefore he would, in all probability, have retired into 1 
ſome convenient camp, inſtead of fighting immediately; if \ 
Curtius a Scythian, who commanded the right wing of the 
Roman army, had not charged the left of the Per/ians, where 
Choſroes was in perſon. The combat was ſharp and bloody, 
but in the end the Perſians were beaten, the royal treaſure 
and the ſacred fire, before which the king worſhipped, taken 
in his ſight. In all probability things would have gone till 
worſe, had not the night come on, which gave the Perſians 
an opportunity of retiring. The next night, or rather even- 
ing, Choſroes having intelligence that the Romans were en- 
camped in two ſeparate bodies, he fell upon one of them at 
midnight, routed them effectually with a prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter, and, having taken and ſct a village on fire that was be 
hind their camp, he marched directly to the Euphrates, that, 
by repaſſing that river, he might winter in his own domi- 
nions. But Juſfinian the Roman general, penetrating his 
deſign, followed him fo cloſely, that he was himſfelt forced 
to paſs the river on an elephant, and many of thoſe who 
were immediately about him were drowned. After this the 
Romans wintered for the firſt time in the Perſian provinces, 
and Choſroes, retiring to Seleucia, was ſo much affected 
therewith, that he broke bis heart, when he had reigned 
forty eight years. This is the account which moſt of the 
Greek writers have given us, and the collectors of general 
luſtory have followed them without ſcruple; yet there is juſt 
| reaſon to believe, that this narration is wide of the truth, and 
1 therefore we take the liberty of ſubjoining what we appre- 
hend comes nearer it”, Cres did indeed die of diſcontent, 


r AcaTHn. SCHOLAST. lib. iv. p. 140. Eva. hiſt. eccleſ. 
lib. v. c. 15. CEeoprEN, hilt. compend. p. 393. TatoPHan. 
chronogr p. 207, 208. 
but 
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but not ſo haſtily as moſt of the Greet writers aſſert ; on the 
contrary, he lingered on till the following ſpring, and actu- 
ally ſaw a treaty brought to a concluſion, which he had be- 
gun with the emperor Tiberius, fo that he had a profpect of 
leaving his kingdom in peace. Of this he was the more de- 
firons, on account of the mighty diſorders occationed by the 
depredations daily committed by the Roman veſſels in the 
Caſpian lea, as allo from the mutinous behaviour of his ſol— 
diers, and the general diſcontent of the Perfrans, too prone to 
murmur when fortune was againſt their princes (A). Choſroes, 

as 


(A) We have more than once obſerved, that the Greet writers 
are exceſſively partial, and we have more than once commended 
Agathias Scholaſticus for digreſſing from the cuſtom of his country 
in this particular. However, with regard to Cho/r2es, who was his 
cotemporary, and with whoſe character he had many and great 
opportunities of being fully acquainted, he is at lealt as faulty as 
any of the Greek writers; and, with a fort of abſurd malice, firſt 
relates the excellent things ſaid of that monarch, by thoſe who 
were perfectly well acquainted with him, and then endeavours to 
deſtroy their characters, as well as that of Cho/roes, by a number of 
weak, as well as ill natured reflections 60 Procopius, who had 
ſtill better opportunities of know-ng the true character of this 
prince than Agathias could have, treated him in a quite different 
manner ; for he every-where magnifies his abilities, though he 
ſometimes bears hard upon his morals (61). According to Proco- 
pius, Choſraes was a very wile, but a very ambitious prince; ac- 
cording to Agathias, he was very fortunate and very vain-glorious. 
That the latter was not his true character, may be made appear 
from facts. His conduct towards the Roman embaſſadors, his ha- 
rangues, his letters, but, above all, his ſucceſs againſt the emperor 
Juſtinian, are ſo many inconteſtabie proofs of his ſki! in the art of 
reigning. As to his knowledge of war, Agathias himie'f confeſſes 
it in theſe words: In the field no man knew better than Cees 
how to contrive ; nor did any officer execute his orders with 
greater alacrity, than Cho/roes did his own projects; and. what 
was very wonderful, his activity did not forſake him even in his oid 
age; but he was as quick, or rather quicker, in his laſt campaign, 
than in his firſt. It was not his reputation, as a foidier, that 
offended Agathias ; but he could not bear, that a barbarous prince 
ſhould be cried up for a philoſopher, and a man of letters This, 
we ſhall elſewhere ſhew, was, however, à tribute juſtly due to 
the merit of Choſroes; and when we do few thi-, it wilt unquet- 
tionably prove, that we were not too raſh in cenſuring the vera- 
city of the Greet writers. The ecclefiallical hiitorians fall not at 


(60) Agath. Ces ast. lib. it, ui, w. (61) De bell Pe fac & in 
anecdot. 
| ail 
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as he had lived, fo he died like a great prince, after enating? 
that none of his ſucceſſors ſhould expoſe their perſons in any 


general engagement againſt the Romans, and after giving his 
ſon the moſt wholeſome inſtructions for the government of 
his people, for the management of foreign wars, and for the 
conduct of himſelf f. 

Hormiſdas ſucceeded his father in his dominions, but had 
neither his abilities nor his fortune. Haſty in his temper, 
haughty in his behaviour, cruel in his diſpoſition, obſtinate 
in all things, he no fooner put on the diadem, than he pro- 
claimed himſelf unworthy of it. He was always addicted to 
a ſilly curioſity as to future events, and his diviners having 
ſuggeſted to him that his ſubjects were not well affected, he 
began to conceive fuſpicions of molt of the great men in 
the kingdom, and to treat them as if fuſpicion and conviction 
was with him the ſame thing. As to foreign princes, he 
kept no meaſures with them at all; he never notified his 
ſucceſſion to the emperor Tiberius, but left bim to learn it 
from common fame. When that monarch ſent embaſſadors 
to compliment him and to renew the peace, he treated them 
diſdainfully, and refuſed to grant their requeſt, unleſs he had 
a ſum of money given him by way of tribute. A demand 
conſidering the circumſtances of things, moſt unreaſonable, 
and which therefore opened afreſh thoſe wounds which had 
been lately healed up, and equally diſpoſed both Romans and 
Perſians to enter on a new war, and which in the end 


ved very difadvantagious to both (B). Art firſt the military 
operations 


C TxzOPHYLACT. lib. i. c 16. See the hiſtory of this reign 
in the next ſection. 


all ſhort in this reſpect of the authors of civil hiſtory. In the 
preſent caſe particularly Euagrius tells us, that Choſroes died mi- 
ſerab'y, over born by ſorrow and grief, and covered with infamy, 
by making the law taken notice of in the text (62) 

(B) It is to TheophylaF we owe the account given in the text of 
the character of Hormi/das, and his conduct in the beginning of his 
reign. This author was an Egyptian by birth, a man of letters, 
and one who propoſed to wrice of things, which either himſelf 
was well acquainted with, or of which he had an authentic account 
from thoſe who were perfectly well acquainted with them. He be- 
gins his memoirs with the ſucceſſion of the emperor Maurice, by 
virtue of his predeceſſor's nomination, and conſequently a good 


(62) Enagr. hift. eccleſ. lib. w. c. 15. 
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operations were not of any great conſequence ; an action 
happened near the river Nymphium, in which neither party 
had any great advantage. The Perſians ſoon. after beſieged 
a fortreſs called Aphumum, and the Romans inveſted another 
fortreſs called Achas, which ſiege, however, was raiſed by 
the Perfian general Cardariganus. But when the Roman 
army had received the recruits from Con/tantinople, and Phi- 
lipicus, whom the emperor Maurice ſent to command, 
arrived on the frontiers, the Perſians were obliged to withdraw 
into the mountains, and leave the open country at the mercy 
of the enemy. Philippicus gratihed his ſoldiers with the 
plunder of all the places he could take ; but the thirſt of ſpoil 
having drawn them too far into the Perſian dominions, 
they were in the utmoſt danger of being vanquiſhed, with- 
out ſo much as ſeeing an enemy, for want of water. This 
prompted them to a very extraordinary action, v:z. putting 


deal later than the times of which we are now ſpeaking. But in 
the latter end of his third book, he goes back to the ſucceſſion of 
Hormijdas, that the remaining part of his hiſtory might be rendered 
clear and perſpicuous ; which it would not have been, if the death 
of Choſroes, and the character and ſucceſſion of his ſon, had not been 
made known to his readers. He aſſures us, that Hormiſdas was 
at once the molt ambitious and the moſt cruel prince that ever held 
a ſceptre ; that he loaded his ſubjeAs with taxes, at the fame 
time that he had no mercy on their perſons ? that the ſeverities he 
was drawn into by his wizzards, were not only exceſſive in their 
nature, but alſo ſpread incredibly wide, fince he maſſacred thou- 
ſands upon his fooliſh ſuſpicions (63). Ewvagrizs the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorian, who was cotemporary with Hormi/das, though he men- 
tions him often in his hillory, doth not enter ſo particularly 
into his character, but contents humſe f with ſaying, that he was the 
moſt unjuſt king the Per ſians ever had; and that, not content with 
exhauſting their fortunes, he invented new tortures to imbitter the 
deaths of ſuch as he ſuſpected (64). Theophy/a# gives us likewiſe 
the character of Faramus, whoſe rebellion proved fo fatal to Hor- 
miſdas. He obſerves, that he was a man of great quality, had 
ſerved for many years in the army, was moſt ſucceſ ful in his ex- 
peditions againſt the Turi, and by his wiſdom and valour role fo 
high in the favour of this very prince, that he not only continued 
him general in chief of his troops, but promoted him alſo to the 
office of mayor of the palace (65). Thele particulars would have 
ſwelled the text of the hiſtory too much, and yet are of too 
great conſequence to be totally omitted ; wherefore we have pla- 
ced them here. 


(63) Theophyla#. hift lib. iii. c. 17. p 85. (64 Evagr. 
biſt eccleſ. lib. wi. c. 10. (05) Theophylact. lib. tic. 
cap ult, 
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all the men and women they had made priſoners to the ſword, 
reſerving only the children, whom they intended to fell for 
flaves ; but they died in the march, and thereby eſcaped mi- 
ſeries worſe than death. After this Philippicus was more 
cautious, and though he plundered other provinces, yet he took 
care not to march tar from cities. The next year he had the 
command again, and defcated Cardariganus in a pitched bat- 
tle, from which he eſcaped with a handful of men, rather 
through the inadvertency of the Romans, than any courage 
or conduct of his own ; and with theſe he fled to Dara, 
but the cicizens ſhut their gates upon him, and the Romans at 
the cloſe of the campaign again made incurſions into Perfta, 
burnt the v llages, and plundered the people. The next 
ſpring the Per/ians gained ſome advantages, upon which 
Philippicus was removed and Comentiolus ſent to command in 
his place, who managed the war rather worſe. Art length 
Philippicus was ſent to reſtore the ancient Roman diſcipline; 
but the army was ſo far corrupted, that they refuſed to obe 

their gencral; and having choſen Germanus againſt his will to 
command them, they threw off all regard to the ordersſent them 


frum C;n/tantinople. I he Perfians receiving news of this, 


attempted to take Martyropolis ; but the Romans, under the 
command of Germanus, having penecrated their deſign, 
marched directly and gave them battle, whereby they ſaved 
the city for that time. However, it ſoon after fell into the 
hands of Mebades the Perfian general; for he having 
an intelligence with Sittas, an architect in the place, 
by his advice ſent four hundred men thither, who pretended 
to deſert from the Perſian army, and were thereupon 
readily admitted. Theſe men, by the direction of him who 
reccived them, ſurpriſed the place; and the Romans making a 
quick march to recover it, were engaged, and beaten by 
Mebedes ; whereupon Philippicus was again removed, and 
C:merticlas was once more truſted with the army. This man 
quickly loft his reputation; for coming to a battle with the 
Perſians, he fel at the very beginning of it; but Heraclius, 
who con manded under him, managed things ſo well, that 
the Perſians were intirely defeated with the loſs of Aphraates 
and Naladecs, two of ' their beſt generals“. 

Ix the mean time, the Perfrans were engaged in war with 
the Turks, now firft mcntioned by the Gee writers, and 
under the conduct of Faramus had been very ſucceſsful. 


Tu torun vtcr. lib. i, ji, in. Eren. lib. v. © 120. 
Turor nN. Chronogr. p. 217. C.DREN. hiſt, com. p. 396. 
Zox R. ännal. ib alv p. 74. 
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To him therefore orders were ſent to paſs the river Araxes, 
and to fall on the Reman territories on that ſide. To oppoſe 
him, the emperor ſent Romanus; but before he could aſſem- 
ble an army ſufficient to take the field, Yaramus had done 
a great deal of miſchief. At length, however, Romanus 
found himſelf in a condition to give the Perſians battle, 
which he accordingly did; for Varamus, preſuming on his 
former ſucceſs, deſired nothing more ardently than an en- 
gagement. This proved fatal to his maſter's affairs; for the 
Perſian cavalry being defeated, Yaramus, with all his ſkill, had 
much ado to make an indifferent retreat. As ſoon as Hormiſdas 
received advice of this diſaſter, he gave a ſignal proof of his ſmall 
capacity for government. He ſent to Yaramus, inſtead of a 
veſt of honour, a woman's garment, and threatened the 
troops with decimation ; this inflamed their general, and 
united them to this intereſt. The iſſue of this buſineſs was, 
that Varamus wrote a letter to his maſter, in which he uſed 
always the feminine gender, as if he had been writing to a 
female flave, and prepared at the ſame time to treat him 
worſe. Hormiſdas, who began to ſee his error, ſent Sarames, 
a man of great quality to take upon him the command of 
the army, ordering him to pacify the ſoldiers at any rate, 
and to ſend him Varamus in chains. This Sarames would 
have done, but as ſoon as he arrived in the camp and had 
declared the nature of his commiffion, Varamus ordered 
him to be thrown down from his elephant, and by provoking 
the beaſt, cauſed it to trample him to pieces. He ſpent the 
winter preparing for the execution of his purpoſes, and at 
the ſame time took all the care he could to hinder the pro- 
greſs of the Roman arms. The gariſon of Niſibis, declared 
for him, and the malecontents began every-where to commit 
ſuch diſorders, that when Hormiſdas was informed of them, 
and ſaw how unable he was to repreſs them, he began almoſt 
to loſe his wits, breaking out into ſuch furious fits of paſſion, 
as frighted all who were near him, and contributed no leſs 
to increaſe his misfortunes, than the arts of his -enemies. 
Pheracanes commanded the troops which were ftill faith- 
ful, and he ſeemed inclined to attempt the reducing Yaramus 
to his duty by force ; but when the two armies were near 
each other, Varamus ſent deputies to harangue the king's 
army, and to inform them, that his revolt, far from having 
any tendency, to the deſtruction of the Perſian empire, 
had no other motive than its conſervation ; that Hormiſdas 


was no longer worthy to rule them ; and that he ſought only 
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to bring about ſuch a revqjution, as the ill conduct of that 
prince had made neceſſary for the ſafety of the ſtate. The 
general himſelf made no anſwer to theſe repreſentations, 
but the army: eaſily debauched from its duty, began viſibly 
to waver ; fo that in the night, Zoanab, who was of the 
guard to the general, fearing that he would head the de- 
fection, ſtabbed him in his tent, and gave the plunder of it to 
the ſoldiers . 

Hormiſdas having intelligence of this fact, and not know- 
ing what conſequences it might have, retired out of Perſia 
Proper to Ctefiphon, where he kept his court. The people 


poſed and in the mean time revolted in all the royal cities, and plunder- 


murdered. 


ed the palaces, which afforded the nobility an opportunity of 
reſcuing their relations from priſon ; and amongft thoſe, who 
were at this time releaſed, was a perſon of the royal blood, 
whom Hormiſdas for a flight offence had loaded with chains, 
named Bindoes, This man making all the haſte he could to 
the troops formerly commanded by Pheratanes, was by them 
readily received for their chief. In three days they reached 
Cteſi phon, whither they no ſooner came, than Bindoes, well 
attended, entered the royal palace, and forced themſelves in- 
to the preſence of the king, It was after dinner, and Her- 
miſdas was ſitting in the hall, clad in his robes of ſtate and 
with his tiara on his head. As ſoon as he ſaw Bindoes, he 
aſked him, how he eſcaped out of priſon, and wherefore he 
came thither ? He anſwered by a torrent of injurious lan- 
guage, upbraiding his maſter with his ill conduct, and excit- 
ing all who were preſent to reject him from being their king. 
Hormiſtdas ordered ſome of his ſervants, who were preſent, 
to ſeize Bindoes ; but they were afraid to execute his com- 
mands. On the other hand, Bindoes taking the king by the 
arm, drew him out of his chair, took the tiara from off his 
head, and ordered ſome of his ſoldiers to conduct him to pri- 
fon ; which they did without the leaſt reluctance, though 

he was their prince. In the midſt of this tumult, Cheſroes 
the fon of Harmiſdas made his eſcape out of the palace, be- 
ing apprehenſive that his own life was not ſafe ; but Bindoes 
having intelligence where he was, diſpatched a perſon to aſ- 
fure him, that he was ſo far from having any intentions a- 
gainſt his perſon, that his deſign was to ſet him upon the 
throne. Upon this Cheſroes returned, and they took their 
meaſures together; but while they were conſulting, Hormiſ- 


* THREOPHYLACT. lib. iv. Evacx. lib. vi. c. 14. Taz 
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das ſent a meſſage from his priſon, requeſting, that a great 
council of the nobility might be called, and that he might 
have the liberty of ſpeaking to them freely. When the Per- 
ſian lords were, acquainted with this demand, they inſtantly 
aſſembled at the palace, and then ordered, that Hormiſaas 
ſhould be brought from his ms and have liberty given 


him to ſay what he pleaſed. The king, after looking ſeveral 
times round on the aſſembly, made a long and vehement 
ſpeech, in which he deplored his own calamity much, but 
the miſery of the people more, inveighing bitterly againſt 
the authors of this anarchy and confuſion, exhorting them to 
fave the ſta te from that deſtruction with which it was threaten- 
ed, and to beware of eſtabliſhing a tyranny, while they en- 
deavoured to avoid it. He then adjured them not to think of 
making Choſroes his ſucceſſor, becauſe he knew him to be of 
2 haughty, — and cruel nature, prone to all ſorts of 
vices, and y careleſs of his own honour and the pub- 
lic good, es other fon, however, he recommended as a 
voung prince of a mild and docible nature, one who was in- 
clined to think right, and to do well. Laſtly, he entered in- 
to a detail of the ſervices he had himſelf rendered his country, 
in ſubduing many provinces, and in reducing ſeveral of their 
barbarous neighbours ſo low as to pay them tribute. When 
he had finiſhed all he had to fay, Bindoes made a long inſult- 
ing anſwer, exhorted the people to have no regard to his words, 

but to act in ſuch a manner as might beſt inſure their own 
ſatety. This bun ſuited well the genius of the people, 
ever prone either to laviſh ſubmiſſion, or to licentious inſo- 
lence ; they followed implicitly the directions of their leader, 
who cauſed the young prince Hermiſdas had recommended to 
be murdered in his preſence, and afterwards to be cut to pieces, 
Then they ſacrificed the unhappy woman his mother in the 
ſame manner; and that fortune might never reſtore Harmi/- 
das to his former dignity, they ordered his eyes to be pur out 
with a hot iron. All which was performed with the ſame 
ready barbarity with which it was directed. This end had 

the reign of Hormiſdas, when it had continued one and 


twenty years (C). Che 
oſroes, 


* THEOPH YLACT. lib. iv. c. 6. Tisoraax. chronogr. p 
223. Evack. lib. vi. c. 16, CRE. hit. comp p. 397. 
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Choſroes Choſroes, as ſoon as theſe objects of popular cruelty were 


II. 


removed, was ſeated on his father's throne; whence riſing 
up, he came and ſtood under a golden arch, according to the 
Perſian cuſtom, and having received the homage of the prin- 
cipal perſons preſent, the reſt with loud acclamations celebrat- 
ed the acceſſion of their new king, and made vows for his 
felicity. At firſt he treated his father with the utmoſt lenity, 
ſent him diet from his table, ordered him proper attendants, 
eve him rich wines, and provided for him many amuſements; 
but this prevailing nothing over the ſpirit of Hormiſdas, who 
continued to reproach his ſon with his barbarity, and unnatu- 


and when they do, ſtrike the judicious reader with an amazement 

mixed with horror. The Greek hiſtorian, Theopbylact, relates the 

whole of this extraordinary tranſaction very circumſtantially, and i n- 
ſerts at large the ſpeeches of Hormiſdas and Bindoes (65). One 

would be apt to think from the many rhetorical turns which are 
in them both, but in that of the king's eſpecially, that they were 
not genuine; but when we find the reſt of the Greet writers, and, 
which is fti!l more extraordinary, the oriental hiſtorians, putting 
the ſame words into the ſame perſons mouths, one is conſtrained to 
baniſh ſuſpicion, and to admit, that one of the moſt excellent ha- 
rangues that was perhaps ever compoſed, flowed from the mouth of 
a Perfian prince, in a ſituation, when eloquence would have been 
leaſt expected But there ſeems to be ſomething fatal in diſtreſſing 
majeſty, and that the divine character of kings, like the eſſential 
qualities of gold, appear moſt clearly from the ſevereſt trials The 
ſpeech of Hormiſdas, too long to be tranſcribed, but faithfully 
abridged in the text, proved a fort of prophecy ; for after this ſe- 
dition the reader will perceive the Perfians were never quiet. 
Choſroes was indeed juſt ſuch a king as his father foreſaw he would 

be, and the peop'e ſuffered from his ill conduct much greater evils, than 
they had ever ſelt under the unfort unate prince his father. Au- 

thors do not agree about the manner in which Hor miſdas was put 

to death Some ſay, that he earneſtly defired it himſelf, rather 
than to have his eyes burnt out with a hot iron, which was thought 
neceſſary to prevent his eſcaping, as Cavades had done (67). Theſe 
add, that his fon, provoked by his reproaches, ordered him to be 
beat to death 68). Others affirm, that Hormi/das refuſing food, 
Choſroes directed him to be ſlain 69. However it was, the peo- 
ple deteſted the cruelty of their new king, and he had the morti- 

fication to ſee himſelf abandoned by thoie who had lately ſaluted 

him with the loudeſt acclamations. It is probable, that his reſent- 
ment for this coptinued with him as long as he reigned. 


(66) Theophyla#. hift. lib. iv. c. 3. 4. (67) Theophan. 
chronogr. p. 223. Tbeopbylact. ubi ſupra. (68) Cearen. hift. 
comp p 396. Zoenar annal lib. xw. pf 75. (69) See an ac- 
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ral baſeneſs, Choſroes, doubting what effect his reproaches 
might have, cauſed him to be cudgelled to death. Then, ſup- 
poling himſelf firmly ſeated on the throne, he gave ſumptu- 
ous entertainments, and diſtributed moſt profuſely the royal 
treaſures amongſt thoſe he thought moſt capable of aſſiſting 
him ; mighty largeſſeſs he likewiſe beſtowed upon the peo- 
ple, and ordered the priſon doors to be every-where ſet open, 
that the fame of his lenity and liberality might effectually ſe- 
cure the hearts of his ſubjects. On the ſixth day after his 
acceſſion, he wrote letters to Varamus, and ſent him alſo 
magnificent preſents, exhorting him to come ſpeedily and pay 
his duty to him, promiſing him, in caſe he did fo, to make 
him the ſecond man in his kingdom. Faramus refuſed his pre- 
ſents, and in a haughty letter, at the head of which, amon 
a multitude of other titles, he called himſelf the friend of 
God, the glorious conqueror, and the ſcourge of tyrants, he 
rejected his propoſal, ordered him to lay down the crown, 
to come immediately and pay his reſpects to him, on which 
condition he ſhould have a government given him. Choſrocs 
having exhibited theſe letters to his council, they were ex- 
tremely provoked, and gave it as their opinions, that he ought 
to be puniſhed. Choſroes, however, wrote again to him, 
ſignifying his apprehenſion that his ſecretary had impoſed up- 
on him, and written rather his own dreams than what was 
dictated to him by Varamus, exhorting him by his future 
conduct to redeem his credit, and not to perſiſt in his deſign 
of making his country a field of blood. Faramus, however, 
prepared for war, and Choſroes, ſince it could not be avoided, 
advanced to meet him. They faced each other near Niſibis, 
the city being in the power of the king, while Yaramus en- 
camped before it. Here a negotiation was begun, but it 
proved ineffectual; and Chaſroes, ſuſpecting ſome of the no- 
bility about him, put them to death without heſitation, which 
created him many more enemies than it delivered him from; 
ſo that ſhortly after, when Varamus attacked the ſuburbs, and 
put part of the army quartered therein to the ſword, the reſt 
preſently joined him, and ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to treat 
Choſroes as ill as they had done his father; to avoid which, he 
fled, as privately as poflible, exceedingly dejected under his 
misfortune, and the more ſo, becauſe he had ſcarce any 
friends to ſhare it with him. His women, menial ſervants, 
and a few of his guards, about thirty perſons in the whole, 
fled with him, they knew not where ; ſometimes he had 


thoughts 
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thoughts of retiring among the Scythians, at others he boped to, 
hide himſelf in the mountains ?. 


AT length, committing himſelf and bis affairs wholly to 


2 providence, be ca „ it were by accident to 2 frontier 


territories. * poſt in the Roman 


inions, and that too far in the night. 
Probus, who commanded there for the emperor, received. him, 
and all who were with him, kindly and courteouſly, permit- 
ting the king to write immediately to the Roman general, 
who as readily conſented to bis ſending an expreſs with his 
letters to the emperor. In theſe he beſought Mauritius, who 
then poſſeſſed the imperial di gnity, to aſſiſt him againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects, preferring in the midſt of a moſt pa- 
thetic ſupplication all the dignity of a king. While 
Choſrees was in this diſtreſs, Yaremas entered the city of 
Cte/iphon in great ſplendor. Bindoes he ſeized and threw in- 
to priſon, treating all ſuch as had ſhewn any affeCtion to the 
royal tamily with great ſeyerity ; but towards the reſt of 
the Perſians, he affected the greateſt humanity „and a ſuper- 
abundant condeſcenſion. He did not fail, however to iflue 
his orders for apprebending Choſroes, if it was poffiblæ; and 
when he found that all his caution in this reſpect was vain 
and fruitleſs, he turned his thoughts to the ſecuring of the 
frontier gariſons, and the moſt confiderable cities in Per/ia, 
in which he had better ſucceſs. He like wiſe gave great feaſts, 
and very bountifully beſtowed that. treaſure he had fo eaſily 
obtained; yet in the midſt of all this pomp and ſplendor, he 
faw with concern, that the nobility were greatly dillatisfied, 
and the people not to be relied on. He could not, however, 
either extinguiſh or contain the violent deſire he had to be a 
king. On a religious feſtival therefore, when of courſe there 
was a grand aſſembly of the nobility at the palace, he 
took upon him to uſe the royal ornaments and furniture with 
all the ſtate of a monarch, though be forbore the title with 
reluctance. The Perſian nobility ſeeing clearly what he in- 
tended, and diſdaining to become the ſubjects of one born 
their equal, they began to cabal together, in order to con- 
cert meaſures for emancipating themſelves and their country, 
and for reftoring the antient luſtre of the Perfian empire. 
In their conferences upon this ſubject, it was unanimouſly 
agreed, that Bindoes was the moſt proper perſon to conduct 
an affair of this kind; and therefore they immediately deli- 
vered him out of priſon, and acknowledged him for their 


7 THEOPHYLACT. lib. iv. c. 7. Tuzorhax. chronogr. ubi 
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chief. By his advice they came to a reſolution to attack Va- 
ramus in the palace in the dead time of the night. I his they 


performed with great courage ; but Varamus and his attend- 

ants defending themſelves gallantly, the engagement was very 

obſtinate, and at laſt the nobility were vanquiſhed, many of 

them being ſlain upon the ſpot, and the reſt thrown to the ele- 

phants 3 only Biadoes, with a few who fought about his perſon, 

eſcaped, and; marching towards Aedia, endeavoured to raiſe 

forces for Choſroes *. | | | 
AFTER this victory, FYaramus thought fit to fend embaſſa- He exters 

dors to court the friendſhip of the Roman emperor Mauritius j Perſia in 

but they were ſent back without anſwer, the emperor having conjundion 

already made a treaty with Cheſroes, and ordered the gover- with tbe 

nors of his frontier provinces to furniſh him with whatever Romans. 

might be neceſſary for his reſtoration. Theſe timely ſupplies 

had a proper effect; for the Perfrans, ſeeing their king now 

in a condition to prote them, began almoſt every-where to 

acknowledge him, and to open their gates to receive hi 

forces. Among the reſt, N7f#b:s ſubmitted to the king, * 

Martyrepolis was recovered by the Romans, to whom likewiſe 

Choſroes himſelf delivered Sittas the architect, who had be- 

trayed the place to his father Horiiſdas, for which traiterous 

act he was now burnt alive. On the other hand, Yaramus 

continued to raiſe forces, chuſing rather to hazard all things, 

in order to make himſelf a prince, than to deſcend again to 

the condition of a private man. The chriſtian writers ſuggeſt, 

that Choſroes, during his diftreſs, ſeemed to abandon the reli- 

gion of the magi; and hot only worſhipped God after the 

chriſtian manner, but alſo vowed to dedicate a croſs of pure 

gold in the church of a certain martyr, in cafe he proved 

victorious againſt his enemy. Zadeſprates, one of Varamus's | 

commanders, having attempted to enter the quarters of one 1 

of the lords who had declared for Cheſroes, was defeated and "4 

put to death, and his head, and the ſpoils of his army, ſent to 

the king. The ſame fate had Anathonus very ſhortly after, 

of which Chefroes adviſed the emperor his protector by Sa- 

rames, one of the principal lords of his party; by whom 

likewiſe he ſignified, that Camentiolus was very backward 

in aſſiſting him in the recovery of his dominions ; where- 

upon the emperor ſent an order, forbidding that general to 

meddle any more in the king of Perfia's affairs, appoint- 


* ThE@PHaNEs Chronogr. p. 223. Evac. hift. eccleſ. lib. 
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ing 
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ing at the ſame time Narſes to have the command of the 
Roman auxiliaries, deſtined to the ſervice of the Perſian 


king . 


Beats the IRIS was very grateful to Choſroes, who early the next 
rebels, and ſpring, with his own forces, and thoſe lent him by the em- 


ſettles him peror, under the command of Narſes, marched into Perſia 
HY en the with an intent to decide the war at once. Moſt of the fron- 
one, 


tier places on his approach rendered to Choſrees, as did, the 
great and ftrong city Dara, formerly the chief bulwark of 
the Romans on this fide. Choſroes, in teſtimony of his ſincere 
gratitude, and cordial affection towards the emperor Mauritius, 
determined to deliver it into his hands. About the ſame time, 
the Perſian king received from his protector a tiara, richly ſet 
with jewels, golden houſhold utenſils of all ſorts, and a choſen 
guard to attend upon his perſon. When the emperor learned 
that Dara was given up to him, he was ſo well pleaſed with 
the conduct of Choſroes, that he honoured him with the title 
of his ſon. In the mean time the Perſians, in great multi- 
tudes, quitted the ſervice of Varamus, and went to ſerve un- 
der the banners of their prince, who now ſought to bring 
Varamus to a battle. Before this could be brought to paſs, 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, and among the reſt one, in which 
Beyzacius, a great officer in the army of Yaramus, was taken 
priſoner ; and, after his noſe and ears were cut off, brought 
to their king by the Per ſians, by whoſe command he was ſoon 
after put to death. A ſhort ſpace after, Seleucia and moſt of 
the great cities near the river Euphrates, ſubmitted to the 
king, and Varamus was forced to retire and to avoid fight- 
ing. His army conſiſted of about forty thouſand men, where- 
as the Romans and Perſians under the command of Cheſ- 
roes were upwards of fixty thouſand. The former, however. 
often attempted to fall upon the latter in the night, but were 
prevented through the vigilance of the Roman officers ; ſome- 
times alſo they preſented themſelves in the field by day, fo 
diſpoſed as if they intended immediately to give battle ; 
and, after haraffing and fatiguing the confederates, with- 
drew at laſt into their camp. The Roman officers all 
this time had much ado, to reſtrain the ardor of Choſroes, 
who was always for attacking the enemy, though on diſad- 
vantageous terms. At laft, however, an opportunity offered, 
and the Roman officers conſenting, he attacked the army of 


* ZoxaR. annal. ubi ſupra, TyxEoPHYLaAcT. lib. v. c. 1. 
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Varamus, defeated it, and took fix thouſand priſoners, moſt 
of whom he ordered to be put to the ſword, or to be thrown to 
his elephants. The very tent of Yaramus was taken with all 
his golden furniture, which the Romans preſented to Cheſroes, 
who, on the other hand, attributed all his ſucceſs to them, 
and choſe a thouſand of them for his body guard, and in e- 
very other reſpect did all he could to teſtify his gratitude to- 
wards them. Choſroes likewiſe took this opportunity to ſend 
to the church of Sergius the martyr the golden croſs, ſet with 
jewels, which he had vowed, and with it one taken away by 
Choſroes the fon of Cavades, together with a letter, which is 
ſtil] extant in the hiſtory written by Theophylact (D). Choſ- 


roes 


D) Ewvagrizs, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, aſſures us, that Choſroes 
ſent back to Gregory, biſhop of Autioch, a croſs of gold inriched 
with precious ſtones, which had been taken out of the church of 
Sergius the martyr by his grandfather Choſroes, and that he alſo ſent 
therewith another croſs of gold with the following inſcription ! 
It fell out, that when I Choſroes, king of kings, fon of Hor- 
«+ mi/das, was obliged by the criminal infidelity of the accurſed Va- 
«++ ramus. and certain troops of horſe who adhered to him, to fly 
«+ for ſafety to the Romans, and that I ſent ſome troops of my 
* cavalry to the city of Carcas, under the command of a certain 
officer, to traverie the deſigns of the accuried Zade/pras, who 
«« was come from Mbit with an intent to debauch the troops f 
had in that city from my ſervice, I having heard that the moſt 


celebrated martyr Sergius granted to every one, who fought his 


protection, whatſoever on their parts was deſired, beſought him 
on the ſeventh day of January, in the firſt year of my reign, to 
++ grant me victory againit Zadeſpras, promiling, that in caſe my 
troops either killed that rebel, or took him alive, that I would 
give to his church a croſs of gold, inriched with precious ſtones. 
++ On the ninth day of the month of February the troops of horſe [ 
++ had diſpatched againſt him returned, and preſented me with the 
head of Zadeſpras. Having obtained my petition, and being 
«++ willing to give the moſt public, as well as fincere, marks of 
++ gratitude and thankfulneſs, I have ſent to his church this cioſs, 
«++ which I cauſed to be made on purpoſe, together with one g:v- 
++ en by the emperor Juftinian, and taken by my yrandfather Cho). 
«++ roes the fon of Cavades, which I found depotited among my 
treaſures*” (70). There is another pompous inſcription in the hiſ- 
tory Cited below ; but this is ſufficient to ſhew the hypocriſy of C 
ret, who afterwards declared himſelf the open enemy of Chriſt 
aud of chriſtians, not only by perſecuting them in his own do- 


(70) Evagr. hiſt. eccleſ lib vi. c. 21. 
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roes alſo married a chriſtian woman, whoſe name was Sira, 
and honoured her with the title of queen, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition of the Perfian laws, ſhewing on all occafions ſuch 
favour to the chriſtians, that many were of opinion he himſelf 
was that way inclined ; though, in a few years after, he gave 
the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations, not only of his zealous attach- 
ment to the religion of his anceſtors, but of his peculiar aver- 
ſion to the faith of Chriſt b. 

From the moment he was ſettled on his throne, he laid 
aſide the foreign cuſtoms he had hitherto made uſe of to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the Romans, and put on the ſtate and 
behaviour of a Perſian prince, as if he had never experienced 
what "adverſity was. The Roman general Narſes intimated 
to him, before he left his dominions, the vaſt obligations he 
was under to the emperor Maurice, and to the Roman people, 
whoſe power that general highly magnified, and ſpoke of 
them as lords of the umverſe. Choſroes modeſtly anſwered, 
that he was very ſenſible of the kindneſs ſhewed him by 
the emperor; but as to the Roman power, he predicted 
ſo exactly its declenſion and deſtruction, that the Greel writ- 
ers will needs have it Cheſroes was a great aſtrologer, and drew 
his knowledze of future events from the ſkill he had in that 
ſcience. As to his own ſubjects, Choſroes treated them with 
great rigour, or, as others phraſe it, with unreaſonable ſeve- 
rity ; he proſecuted without mercy all ſuch as had any ſhare 
either in the favour, or in the government, while Yaramus 
held the ſupreme power. By this method he quite extin- 
guithed that faction, and, by reſtoring the antient Perſian 
conſtitution, he aggrandized himſelf ſo as to become terrible 
to his neizhbours ; whence it came to pals, that the barbarous 
prince, with whom Varamus had ſheltered himſelf, and who 
had at firſt thoughts of lending him troops to invade Perfia, 
began to grow ſo apprehenſive of the vengeance of Choſroes, 
that he ordered his competitor to be poiſoned *. 


b THOPHYLACT. lib v.c. 5. Txeorn an. chronogr. p 225. 
Eva, hilt. eccief lib vi. c. 21. Zox AR. annal. ubi ſupra. CE- 
DREX. hilt comp. 404. GLYCas. annal. ubi ſupra. © Zowas. 
annal, ib. xiv. p. 86. TatorayLacrt. lib. v. c. 7. Taro- 


ax. Chronogr. p 243. Eva. hiſt, eccleſ. lib. vi. c. 23, Ce- 
DREN, hilt. comp, ubi ſupra. | | 


minions, but by endeavouring to oblige the Greeks to quit that re- 
ligion, che principles of which induced them to ſet him upon the 
throne of his fathers. We fſhall*hereafter ſee, that he had reaſon 
to ſay with tae emperor Julian, Viciſti 6 Galilee! 
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WHEN the Perſian monarch found all things quiet at home, I with 
and himſelf at leiſure to lay hold of any advantages that might 4H 
offer, he began to threaten the Roman provinces on account H 
of the excuritons made by the Saracens into his dominions, by from mak- 
the encouragement, as he pretended, of the Roman generals, NR 
who commanded on the frontiers. When the emperor Mau- ehe af 
rice, whoſe affairs were already in diſorder, was informed of a 
this, he ſent embaſſadors to Choſroes to ſet this matter in a 
true light, and to prevent, if poſſible, a war on this ſide, 
which he knew, as things were «circumſtanced, could not 
but be fatal to the empire. On the arrival of the Roman em- 
baſſadors, Choſroes treated them but indifferently, ſuffering 
them to remain a long time at court without an audience. 

At laſt, he who was at the head of the embaſly, took an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to the king, and, after a ſhort re- 
capitulation of the favours done him by the Romans, he 
proceeded to ſhew the weakneſs of the grounds Cheſroes 
pretended to have for making war, and the injuſtice of ſuch 
a proceeding towards his benefactor; which free repreſenta- 
tion ib affected Choſroes, that, far from taking it amiſs, he 
told the embaſſador, whatever cauſes he might have for the 
meaſures he meant to take, he would for the preſent lay aſide 
his reſentment for his ſake ; and thus for this time war was 
prevented 4. 

IT was not long, however, before a freſh opportunity of- Irvades 
fered for the gratifying the ambition of the Perſian. This the Roman 
was the murder of Maurice the emperor by Phocas, an im- territories. 
piety which filled the Roman empire with bloodſhed and con- 
fuſion, and gave at the ſame time Choſroes a fair opportunity 
of taking arms, under colour of revenging the death of his 
protector and father; for ſo he was wont to call the emperor 
Maurice. In vain did Phocas, by his embaſſador Bilius, en- 
deavour to appeaſe him with large preſents and larger pro- 
miſes ; he regarded neither ; but having ſent a rude anſwer 
to Phocas's letters by a meſſenger of his own, threw the em- 
baſſador into priſon, making all the preparations poſſible for 
entering ſpeedily the Roman frontiers. At firſt he gave out, 
that he had no other view than revenging the murder of Mau- 
rice, and reſtoring the empire to his family ; but this ſoon 
appeared to be only a pr. tence, fince the king refuſed to ſend 
aſſiſtance to Narſes, who at this time had taken arms againſt 
Phocas. The true intent with which Choſroes made war was, 


d THEOPHYLACT. lib. viii. c. 1. GLYc. annal. p. 276. Tür- 
OPHAN. Chronogr. p 244. CEDREN. hiſt, comp. ubi ſupra. Zo- | 
x AR, annal. ubi ſupra. 
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the enlarging his own dominions, while the| Romans were 
divided, and in no condition to reſiſt him. In his firſt cam- 
paign he met with ſome trouble, the Roman troops endea- - 
vouring to make the beſt defence they could; but, their ge- 
neral being ſlain, and themſelves indifferently ſupplied, he at 
length triumphed over them, and laid all the frontiers under 
contribution. In the ſeventeenth year of his reign, he conti- 


nued the war, and reduced ſeveral fortreſſes. The next year = 7 
he recovered the ſtrong city of Dara, plundered all Meſopo- 3 © 
tamia and Syria, and carried off ſuch immenſe riches, that Y © 
no computation could be made of them. In his nineteenth 7 L 
year he paſſed the Euphrates; ravaged Syria, Paleſtine, and = 
part of Phænicia, waſting all places, wherever he came, with = 
fire and ſword. The year following, his general Cardaregas 8-4 
waſted Armenia and Cappadocia, defeated the Roman army = 
with a great ſlaughter, and then, meeting no oppoſition, de- { 
ſtroye] Galatia, Paphlagonia, and all the country as far as 3 
Chalcedon, burning cities, and putting people to death with- 11 
out any reſpect to ſex or age ©, | 
1 Ix the two and twentieth year of his reign, Cheſraes took i 
rapid con Apamea and Edeſſa, and blocked up Antioch. This induced { 


queſt of the Romans to hazard a battle, though they were much infe- 

its princi- rior in ſtrength ; wherein they were ſo totally defeated, that 

pal pro- it is ſaid the Perſiaus ſcarce left any to mourn the death of 
vice. their companions. The year following he took Cæſarea, and 
carried away myriads of people into captivity. Syria had in 
the next campaign the ſame fate that Cappadocia felt in this. 
In his twenty fifth year, Choſroes made himſelf maſter of Da- 
maſcus, to which city the emperor Heraclius ſent embaſſa- 
Uurs,befeeching him to have mercy upon his ſubjects, and ſup- 
plicating a peace on any terms he would impoſe ; but Ch 
es would not afford his embaſſador ſo much as an anſwer. 
The year following he conquered Judæa, took and plundered 
the city of Feruſalem, carried away the croſs on which Chriſt 
ſuffered, and the patriarch Zacharias, into Perfia. In this 
campaign he ſold ninety thouſand chriſtians for flaves to the 
Fews in his dominions, who, out of their wonted humanity, 
cut every one of their throats. Theſe vaſt conqueſts ſerved 
only to increaſe the ambition of the Perfian, and to ſwell his 
Imagination with mighty ideas of his own power; inſomuch, 


Cebakx. hiſt. comp. p. 410. Zowan. annal. ubi ſupra. 


Tazoriyiact. lib. vii. c. 3. GLYC. annal, ubi ſupra, TAE 
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that, in the twenty feventh year of his reign, he made an ex- 
pedition into Egypt, aad having divided his forces, with one 
part of his army he took Alexandria, and ſubdued all the 
country towards Libya, while the other was employed in the 
reduction of the Upper Egypt; wherein he puſhed his con- 
queſts to the very frontiers of Ethiopia; adding thus the em- 
pire of Afric to that of Jia, executing in the ſpace of a few 
years what all his anceſtors from Artaxerxes had been ſo long 
endeavouring at in vain. The year following, he once more 
turned his forces againſt the Confantinopolitan empire, and 
that with ſuch ſucceſs, that he reduced the city of Chalcedon, 
which he had long blocked up. T he remaining part of that year, 
and all the next, was employed in thoroughly ſubduing and 
regulating in all reſpects the government of the conquered 
provinces. As for the emperor Heraclins, incapable of re- 
fiſting, and at the ſame time extremely afflicted at the ſight 
of the horrible cruclties every-where practiſed by the Per ſiant, 
he reſolved once more to make an effort towards obtaini 
peace. With this view he ſent deputies to Choſroes, with in- 
ſtructions to lay before him the miſerable condition of Alia, 
the deplorable conſequences of continuing the war any longer, 
and the earneſt deſire that himſelf had to purchaſe quiet upon 
any terms. To all this Cheſroes made a very ſhort and plain 
anſwer ; that he would never ſpare the ſubjects of Heraclius, 
or grant him peace, till he and they abjured their crucified 
God, and embraced the religion of the Perſians f. 


37 


Ix the thirty firſt year of his reign, Choſroes beſieged and Forces the 


reduced the city of Ancyra in Galatia, and prepared againſt 


the next year to carry his conqueſts farther. Indeed; there Heraclius 
was no probability that any check could be put to them, fe take ap 


the emperor being ſo embaraſſed in Europe by other barba- an. 
rous enemies, that he was only able to lament, without having 


it at all in his power to remedy the miſchiefs ſuffered by his 
ſubjects in Aa. Yet when things were come to this extremi- 
ty, and nothing could be more apparent, than that Choſroes 
intended the utter deſtruction of his monarchy, Heraclius de- 
termined to put all to the hazard, and, having granted his 
enemies in Europe what terms they thought fit, began to 
make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for turning the whole of his 
force, ſuch as it was, upon the Perftans. This happened in 

the thirty ſecond year of the reign of Choſroes, who, far 


\ GLYC. annal. ubi ſupra. THEO HAN. chronogr. p. 246. Zo- 
„AR. annal. lib. xiv. p. 84. CEpxev. hiſt. comp. p. 413. GE - 
xaos. AuuLt-PHar. hiſt, dynaſt. p. 157. 
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Laſes all 
his former pointed Sais, a noble Perſian, to command in chief a more 
conqueſts, numerous army, than that which had been defeated the laſt 
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from being diſpleaſed, rejoiced at this news, believing that it 
would afford him the opportunity he had ſo long ſought of 
conquering all the Roman dominions, without appearing to 
make war on an unarmed and defenceleſs people. After Eafi- 
er, in the ſucceeding year, the emperor Heraclius marched 
with all his forces towards the frontiers of his empire. Sar- 
banazas at that time commanded the Per ian forces, and lay 
incamped in Armenia, where he was every day committing 
new outrages, having nothing elſe in view but the amaſſin 

money, and plundering the helpleſs inhabitants of what little 
they had left. On the approach of the Roman army the Per- 


ian general ſent out ſpies to diſcover its ſtrength ; and on their 


report that it was very numerous, and that the emperor He- 
raclius had inflamed his men with a ſort of religious enthuſi- 
aſm, he thought it expedient to recal his parties, and to in- 
trench his forces on the ſummit of a hill, where they could 
not be attacked, but at a great diſadvantage. This he did, 
ſuppoling that the emperor could not long keep the field, e- 
ſpecially in that ſeaſon. But in this he was miſtaken, as he 
was afterwards in his notion of breaking through the Roman 
army, which he attempted in the night, but without ſucceſs. 
At laſt, weary of being beſieged, he determined at all events 
to fight. This reſolution once taken, he divided his army into 
three bodies, and attacked the Roman camp in as many dif- 
ferent places. Heraclius, who had 133 intelligence of 
what the Per ſian general intended, ſuffered the Perſians to pre- 
vail in every one of their attempts. By this means he effectual- 
ly divided them, and then falling upon the rear of each corps, 
cut the far greateſt part of them to pieces. This victory was 
ſo far from making Heraclius elate, that it ſerved only to 
encourage him to make new propoſitions of peace and friend- 
ſhip to the Per/frans, which were received, as all the for- 
mer were, that is, with the utmoſt contempt and indigna- 
tion ®. 


Choſroes, to repair the miſtakes of his former general, ap- 


ſpring ; and to make all things ſecure, when the ſeaſon for 
action drew on, Sarbanazas was ſent again to the army, with 
a conſiderable reinforcemgat ; nay, the king himſelf went 
thither ſoon after in perſon. However, Heraclius did not 


8 Zona. annal. ubi ſupra. CepreN. hiſt. comp. p. 414. 
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fail preſſing as hard upon this army, as he did upon that 
which he had defeated in Armenia ; and the Perſians, weari- 
ed with long ſervice, and corrupted through their neglect of 
diſcipline, gave ſuch evident tokens of timidity, when the e- 
nemy drew near, and had ſkirmiſhed againſt them with ſome 
ſucceſs, that Choſroes thought it high time to provide for the 
ſafety of his perſon ; which he did by leaving the army, and 
thereby increaſed the general conſternation ſo much, that the 
Per fians were quickly after totally defeated (E). It is ſaid, 


(E) There cannot at firſt fight be any thing more ſurpriſing, 
than this ſudden extinction of the Perfian power in leſs than twen- 
ty years, after it had been carried to a greater height by Cho/roes 
the ſecond, than it had ever attained fince the demiſe of Alexan- 
der the Great. A little attention, however, to the facts preceding 
this deſtruction of the Perfar empire, will lead us to a ſatisfactory 
account of its cauſes. From the death of Choſroes the Great the 
minds of the people had never been thoroughly ſettled. At the 
very beginning of the reign of Hormi/das, they were prejudiced a- 
gainſt his government by the ſtrange meaſures he took, and the 
infamous company of diviners, ſorcerers, and necromancers, that 
he kept about him. During the time that Faramus was at the 
head of affairs, who, by the way, is. by ſome authors reckoned one 
of the kings of Perſia, things went ſtil! in a worſe channel. His 
title to the crown was very indifferent ; and therefore, to ſupport 
it, he firſt laviſhed immenſe ſums among the nobles ; but finding 
this method unſucceſsful, he had recourſe to its contrary ; that is 
to ſay, he oppreſſed the nobility, and turned the ſtreams of his 
bounty on the lowelt ſort of people. This anſwered his purpoſe 
better; but it made the condition of the Perfians much worſe, by 
ſpreading the poiſon of corruption through the maſs of the people. 
The ſeverity of Choſroes, or rather his cruelty, kept up a conſtant 
ſpirit of diſaffection, which all his numerous coriqueſts could not 
allay ; though theſe ſerved to waſte his veteran troops, and to ex- 
hauſt Pera of able men, to ſuch a degree, that it was with great 
difficulty, and not without having recourle to the harſheſt methods, 
that he ſet armies on foot, ſufficient to ſtruggle with the Romans, 
as he did; and yet theſe ſtruggles put the lait hand to the exhautt- 
ing of Perſa, and left it in a deplorable condition, when Siroes 
came to the crown. If that prince had lived, he would, in all 
probability, have reſtored the luttre of the Perſian diadem. As it 
was, he only procured recruits, by the exchange of priſoners, 
ſuſhcient to keep up ſuch an army. as enabled his general to de- 
ſtroy his family, and to ſeal the ruin of his empire. The laſt mo- 
narch had viſibly no force capable of oppoſing the mighty armies 
of the Saracens ; therefore we muſt look on the battles he fought 
as the laſt efforts of a languiſhing people. From whence it tol- 


!Oows, that tho' they might be briſk and vigorous, yet they could 
not be either laſting or effectual. | 
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that no leſs than fifty thouſand perſons were taken priſoners 
by Heraclius, who, when he found it impracticable to main- 
tain them, firſt diſtributed amongſt them all that could be 
poſſibly ſpared them, and then gave them their liberties, 
whereby he gained great reputation. Cheſroes now found it 
neceſſary to exert his utmoſt ſtrength, and having in the win- 
ter gathered as great a number of forces as he poſſibly could, 
he ſent them under the command of Sarablagas and Perexites, 
two of his beſt general officers, into Allauia. He likewiſe 
rook care to recruit his other army in Armenia, and when 
he underſtood that the emperor Heraclius was determined to 
penetrate into the Perfian dominions, he ſent orders to his 
forces in Armenia to advance behind the Romans, as they 
preſſed upon the grand army in Albania. This ſcheme, as it 
was well contrived, fo it was alſo faithfully and exactly exe- 
cuted ; infomuch, that the emperor found himſelf in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, and in all probability would have periſhed 
with all his army, if the Perſian generals had not been jealous 
of cach other, which tempted them to engage the — 
ſeparately ; an act of raſhneſs ſo apparent, that it revived 
the drooping courage of Heraclius's ſoldiers, and was the 
chief cauſe of gaining ſuch a victory, as left not a Per ſian 
officer of diſtinction at liberty; ſo that Heraclius was forced 
to releaſe one of bis priſoners to carry the news of the de- 
feat. After this the inhabitants of "Albania roſe upon the 
Perfians, ſo that they were obliged totally to abandon Allua- 
nia, where the Romans wintered h. 

THE two ſucceeding years the war was carried on in the 
ſame way, and with the fame ſucceſs ; that is to ſay, Choſrees 


to 10 pur made prodigious efforts, which yet were altogether ineffectual, 


pe. 


or rather ſerved to increaſe the power and reputation of He- 
raclius, who was alike ſucceſsful in pitched battles and in 
long and painful expeditions, For his ſoldiers fluſhed with 
conqueſts, and fully perſuaded that victory attended them on 
account of the” juſtice of their cauſe, and the ſtrictneſs of their 
diſcipline, made no icruple of undertaking whatever the em- 
peror commanded. In this manner he penetrated into A- 
ria, paſſed the rivers Eupb, ates and Tigris, after routing ſe- 
veral times the Perftan armies, which endeavoured to obſtruct 
his paſlage. In the mean time, Cheſroes abated nothing ei- 
ther of his cruelty, or of his haughtineſs. "The chriſtian 


churches he plundered throughout his dominions, and compelled ' 
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all ſuch of his ſubjects as had embraced the faith to profeſs 
themſelves Neftorians. He exhauſted likewiſe all his provin- 
ces, in order to form new armies to oppoſe Heraclius, who 
defeated them as ſoon as he-met them in the field, proceed- 
ing ſo rapidly in his conqueſts, that Choſroes ſaw himſelf o- 
bliged to abandon two of his palaces, burning the rich fur- 
niture he could not carry away, and with his wives and con- 
cubines to fly firſt to Cteſipbon, and then to Seleucia. There 
he received intelligence, that his general Sarbarus correſpond- 
ed with the Romans; which, tho” a calumny, he eatily gave 
into, and, in conſequence thereof, diſpatched orders to his 
collegue then before Chalcedon to put him to death, and to 
march his army back into Perſia, The courier, who carri- 
ed this order, being taken by the emperor's party, they o- 
pened his letters, and having read them, ſent them to the 
general, who was intended to be cut off. He, by interpo- 
lating theſe orders, ſignified the pleaſure of Choſroes, that 
four hundred officers of diſtinction ſhould be put to death 
with him, and then cauſed them to be delivered to his col- 
legue. On reading theſe diſpatches, the whole army was in 
a tumult, and great numbers began openly to * out, that 
Chojroes was unworthy to reign. Among theſe Gundabunas, 
a principal officer, made the greateſt figure; who, to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the reſentment of ſo blood-thirſty a prince, 
retired with a conſiderable body of men to the camp of the 
emperor, where he remained in ſafety '. 


AGE, fatigue, and ſorrow, having by this time much Atrempes 


4 


weakened Choſroes, he began to think of ſettling the ſucceſſi- 1 alter the 
on; but, as he had ever acted on very odd principles, ſo Jucceſſion, 
now, out of ſome pique to his eldeſt ſon Sirces, he deter- and is de- 


mined to transfer the crown to Merdaſas, the youngeſt of his poſed. 


ſons. This ſcheme of his could not be long kept a ſecret, and 
therefore, as ſoon as it reached the ears of Sirces, he immedi- 
ately projected to hinder it from being carried into executi- 
on. With this view he entered into a correſpondence with 
Gundabunas, who, as was obſerved, remained in the emperor's 
camp with a body of Perſian troops. The iſſue of this ne- 
gotiation was, that application was made to the emperor He- 
raclius to increaſe the forces under the command of Gunda- 
bunas, by ſetting at liberty the Perſian priſoners, on a pro- 
miſe, that S:zroes would inſtantly put himſelf at the head of 
that army, and march againſt his father. This propoſition 
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was no ſooner made than accepted; and, as all the parties 
concerned therein were alike intereſted in its ſpeedy exe- 
cution, all things were quickly ready, and Siroes in a con- 
dition to perform his part of the agreement, which he did 
very effectually. As for Choſroes, his tyranny had rendered 
him ſo hateful, that, as he wanted an army to ſupport him; 
he was not only diſappointed in its fidelity, but alſo found 
himſelf fo deſtitute of friends, that to eſcape appeared as im- 
practicable as to reſiſt. In a word, he was ſeized by his 
own ſoldiers, impriſoned, and depoſed by his own ſon, when 
he had reigned thirty nine years. We ſhall quickly ſee, that 
theſe were but the beginnings of his misfortunes *. 

Siroes, having afſumed the regal dignity during the life- 
time of his father, and while he was a priſoner, as his father 
had done in prejudice to his grandfather Hormiſdas, began in- 
ſtantly to endeavour the rectifying thoſe miſcarriages, which 
had brought the flouriſhing kingdom of Perſia into ſo miſe- 
rable a condition. In the firſt place, he ordered his father 
ſhould have his legs, arms, and neck, loaded with chains, 
and that he ſhould be expoſed in the dungeon where he 
lay, to all the ſcoffs and inſults of an incenſed unthink- 
ing populace. Theſe, forgetting the indelible majeſty of 
kings, upbraided him with his inſatiable avarice, reproach- 
ed him with his preſent abje& condition, telling him, that, 
as he had acted like the common enemy of mankind, and 
the peculiar curſe of the Perfian people; he now juſtly 
taſted that bitter cup, of which he had made whole nations 
drink, and was deſervedly degraded from a throne to a dun- 
gcon, who, while he fat on his throne, had filled all the 
dungeons in his dominions. Five days he languiſhed in this 
miſcrable way, having only bread and water allowed him for 
a ſubſiſtance; then his beloved fon Merdaſas, whom he 
would have raiſed to the throne in prejudice to Siroes, was 
put to death before his face, together with his other ſons. 
utter all this, and ſuftaining a freſh load of indignities, Si- 
res gave orders, that he ſhould be ſhot with arrows, and 
oſt to expire of his wounds 1. Of all theſe ſeverities, as well 
as of the cruet death of his father, Siroes adviſed the emperor 
Herachius by letter, defiring his friendſhip, and that the league 
between their empires might be perpetual. As a proof of his 


tiacerity in all his promiſes, he ſet the patriarch of Jeruſa- 
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lem, Zacharias, at liberty, and ſent him, together with the 
holy croſs, back into Paleſtine, well attended and with rich 
preſents. * On the other hand, Heraclius received the Per- 
Jian ambaſſadors with great kindneſs, and readily embraced 
the peace offered him by their maſter. The next year, in con- 
ſ-quence of this league, all the Perftans, who were priſoners 
in any part of the Roman dominions, were ſet at liberty; 
and, notwithſtanding they were many thouſands in number, 
yet, in their return to their own country, no ill accident 
happened; ſo ſoon were thoſe nations reconciled, who were 
inveterate enemies ſo long. But as there is not any thing fo 
precarious as human happineſs, while on the one hand the 
Romans, and on the other the Perſians, promiſed themſclves 
nothing but peace, plenty, and mutual zood offices, from the 
union which ſubſiſted between their princes; all their hopes 
were blaſted by the death of Sirses, when he had reigned 
lictle more than a year, and had ſcarce effaced, by his mild- 
neſs towards his ſubjects, the terror ariſing from his unnatural 
treatment of his father ®. 

Ardeſer the ſon of Sirses, according to the Greet writers, Ardeſer, 
ſucceeded his father. They might as well have called him „ Arhe- 
Artaxerxes, ſince the name they give him is only a corrup- yr, 
tion of that Perſian appellation, which the antient Greets, to Year of 
accommodate it to their own way of ſpeaking, changed into Chritt 
Artaxerzes. We may be indulged this criticiſm on names, 627. 
where we have little to ſay of things. This hapleſs prince 
was but ſeven years old when he was ſet upon a throne, 
where he remained but ſever. months, before he was barba- 
rouſly murdered by the command of Sarbarazas, who had 
commanded the armies of Choſroes his grandfatter. T his 
ambitious man- had ſtill the chief command of the troops 
when Sirees died. He thereupon pretended a right of being 
conſulted, before the ſon of his maſter was exalted to the 


| throne of his anceſtors ; and on this flight foundation rebel- 


led againſt the child, flew him, and ſeated himfclf in his 
place ®, 

Sarbarazes, or, as ſome authors call him, Sarbaras, having Subara- 
ſcized the diadem ſtained with blood, found himfclt immediate- as ,, 
Iv involved in new crimes to keep it on his head. An oppoſite ggnarin:, 
faction had ſet up Bornarim, a prince of the blood-royal, Year of 
who for fix or ſeven months had the ſhadow at royalty, and Chritt 
then loſt it, together with his life, leaving the throne once ©28. 
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more empty to this Sarbarazas. He held it now about fix 
months, but always in fear, the friends of the royal family, 
and eſpecially a fiſter of the deceaſed Artaxerxes, endeavour- 
ing, all that in their power lay, to diſturb his reign. Theſe 
contrivances broke at laſt out into ſeveral inſurrections, till 
the flame of civil war catched almoſt every province in the 
kingdom, and all Perſia began to ſwim with the blood of its 
inhabitants. This opened & eyes of the nobility, who now 
clearly ſaw that peace could never be reſtored whilſt this u- 
ſurper lived. They therefore made choice of the nephew of 
Siroes, the ſon of the only one of his brothers, who eſcaped 
his rage, when he put his father to death; and having once 
determined to raiſe this young prince to the throne, they o- 
pened him a paſſage to it by the death of rant the 
implacable enemy of his family o. 

Hormiſdas, or as moſt writers call him 8 was by 
this means raiſed to the regal dignity, as well by the free e- 
lection of the people, as in conſequence of his right of de- 
ſcent. He did not, however, enjoy the kingdom long, I 
may ſay, ſcarce at all, in quiet; for by the time that the 
doineſtic ſtirs of the late factions in Perſis were thorough- 
ly quelled, he found a new and moſt formidable enemy ready 
to over-run his country. Theſe were the Saracens under the 
conduct of the ſucceſſors of Mohammed. We ſhall elſewhere 
treat expreſly of theſe people, their religion, government, 
and exploits. At preſent, we ſhall only remark on ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of their affairs, as have a connection with their 
conqueſt of Perſia, concerning which we have very different 
accounts from the ſeveral Greek writers, who have menti- 
oned it. Some report, that the emperor Heraclius had a great 
body of Saracens in his army, when he invaded the Perfran 
dominions; and that after the peace was made, they, on 
their return home, inflamed their countrymen with a defire 
of making themſelves maſters of fo pleaſant a country, as 
this of Pe-fia was repreſcnted to be. Others afhrm, that 
Mohammed himſelf, when he was thoroughly ſettled in his 
principality, made an irruption into Perſia in the days of 
Choſroes ; but that this monarch, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Turks, totally defeated the Saracen army, atter a very long 
and very obſtinate engagement, which ſo far broke their ſpi- 
rits, that they did not renew the war till now. But the ge- 
neral opinion is, that the Saracens did not invade Perſia till 
after the reduction of Feruſalem, and that then the war laſt- 
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ed ſome time, and with variety of ſucceſs. Some authors 
repreſent Hormiſdas, or Iſdigertes, as an effeminate and in- 
dolent prince, while others again aſſert, that he defended 
his country with the utmoſt intrepidity, till after various de- 
feats the ſpirits of the Perſians were intirely broken; nay, 
ſome ſay, that he was himſelf killed in the field. However, 
there appears to be no juſt cauſe for cenſuring either the cou- 
rage or conduct of this prince, unleſs it was criminal in him 
to be unfortunate. He was the laſt of the line of Artaxerxes, 
who ſat upon the Perſian throne; and with him fell that em- 
pire, which had ſubſiſted with ſo much glory for upwards of 
four hundred years? (F). 

| Tas total ſubverſion of ſo great a monarchy in fo ſhort a 
ſpace muſt appear ſomewhat wonderful in our eyes, who are 
accuſtomed to ſee provinces defended for a much longer time, 
than was taken up by the Saracens in the conqueſt of Perſia; 
but we ought to conſider, that the ſucceſſors of Mohammed 
led vaſt arinies of a needy ſtarving people, who fought for 
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(F) As, at the opening of this period, we endeavoured in a 
note to point out the advantages the reader would receive from 
the method purſued therein, ſo we judged it neceſlary to cloſe it, 
by briefly exhibiting a view of thoſe deficiencies, which have made 
the following ſection, not only expedient, but neceſſary. In the 
firſt place, as we have confined ourſelves therein to the materials fur- 
niſhed us by the Greek authors, the reader muſt neceſſarily obſerve 
many wide chaſms in the narration, occaſioned either by the igno- 
rance or careleſſneſs of the Greek hiſtorians, as to ſuch affairs of 
their neighbours as did not immediately concern themſelves. Se- 
cordly, the judicious peruſer mult have obſerved very imperfect ac- 
counts of very important tranſactions, and, not a few, which car- 
ry in themſelves the ſtrongeſt appearances of falſhood. Thele de- 
fects flow from the ſame caule, and there was a neceſſity of ſuffer- 
irg this part of the hiſtory to appear in this dreſs, that the reader 
might know in what light the Greek writers ſet theſe tranſactions. 
Thirdly, the proper names, titles of honour, wars, and conquelts 
of the Perfians, are fo disfigured by the miſtakes of the au- 
thors, from whom we were obliged to take our accounts, that, if 
we had publiſhed them alone, they muſt have tended, rather to 
the propagating of error, than of knowledge ; fince it is better to 
know nothing, than to apprehend we know what we know not. 
All theſe deficiencies, miſrepreſentations, and miſtakes will be ſup- 
plied and corrected in the following mwiſtory ; which will effectually 
demonſtrate the great uſe of ſtudying the oriental writers, hither- 


to much neglected, and, which is ſtranger, ſtill deſpiſed amongſt 
us. 
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new habitations, and who eaſily ſettled themſelves in the coun- 
tries they ſubdued. In this empire of Perfia eſpecially, they 
had no ſooner defeated [/digertes, than they began immediate- 
ly to canton out his dominiens, and to make as exact a ſur- 
vey of them, as the Conqueror did of our country, when he 
framed what we call the doom's-day book ; fuch a record, 
and for the ſame purpoſes, being taken here. Beſides, the 
Perſian prince, as the beſt authors aſſure us, though he laid 
aſide the enſigns of majeſty, after the great deteat he had re- 
ceived, yet he ſheltered himſelf in one of the diſtant provinces 
of his empire, and died there about the year 640 or 642. 
As to the condition of the native Perſians ſince, we need 
not wonder that it hath been always very abject and depreſſed, 
fince nothing can be more viſible, than that it hath becn the 
chief maxim amongſt all Mohammedan conquerors, without 
excep ion, to break the ſpirits, and exhauſt the ſubſtance of 
the natives of all the countries which fall under their domini- 
on. This they were particularly led to do in Perſia, on ac- 
count of the difference in religion between them and the na- 
tives. At this time the Saracens were not only rude and bai- 
barous, but a furious and enthuſiaſtic people; they were 
therefore incapable of diſtinguiſhing the true doctrines of the 
maugian fect, or of reclaiming, by gentle means, thoſe whum 
they conceived to be idolaters. I hey therefore perſecuted 
the natives through 2 miſguided zeal, and, having ſtamped 
on them opprobious names, tranſmitted to their poſterity the 
ſame brutal diſpoſition which they had exerciſed themſelves, 


as will be ſhewn in the following, and in feveral other ſec- 
tions. 


el. . 


The b:jtory of the Perſians, frem iber recovering the 
ciipire, to their being ſubdued by the Arabs. 


According to the oriental hiftorians. 


HE wide difference there is between the hiſtories 
of eaſtern nations, as written by European authors 
and by their own, obliged us originally to diſtin- 
guiſh the hiſtory of Perſia into two ſections; the 


firſt, according to the former; the fecond, conſonant to the 
memoir 
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memoirs furniſhed us by the latter. When we laſt treated 
of this ſubject from the oriental authors, we ended with the 
conqueſt of the Perfian dominions by Eſcander, or Alexan- 
der the Great *. In order therefore to connect this period 
with that, it is 3 previous to our account of the 
kings, who ſucceeded Ard/hir- Babecan or Artaxares, to 
ſpeak of thoſe who reigned in the intermediate ſpace, between 
the death of Alexander and the acceſſion of the before-meati- 
oned Artaxares, The former part of our hiſtory contained 
the ſucceſſiun of the Perfian kings of the two firſt dynaſties, 
and the.third dynaſty is called by the oriental writers Molcut- 
al- hadi, i. e. The kings of the nations. In order to have 
a juſt idea of the ſenſe and meaning of this term, we muſt 
obferve, that the word Meolouk ſignifies tings, and that all 
the oriental hiſtorians aflure us, there were in the courts of 
the anticnt kings of Perſia Aulad- Aſolouk- Fars, i. e. Chil- 
dren of the Perſian tings, or prences of the blood, who were 
hoouted with the chief governments, and, when they reſid- 
ed in them, lived like princes. When therefore the captains 
of Ale ander the Great cantoned all his conqueſts among 
themſelves, and ſet themſelves up for ſo many independent 
princes, the eaſtern writers gave to this new race of monarchs 
the general title of AZclcu#-al-T haouaif, or kings of the nati- 
ons v. Some, however, of the Perfian writers incline rather 
to call this the dynaſty of the vizers, and it muſt be allowed, 
that it is by tar the darkeſt and lcaſt intelligible period of the 
Perſiun hiſtory, according to the orientals. This, however, 
is no reaſon, that, like ſome modern hiſtorians, we ſhall hur- 
ry over it, and leave it juſt as dark as we found it. Had 
the great men of the laſt century been of this lazy diſpo- 
fition, all antient, nay, and all modern, hiſtory, had been 
a chaos, But to proceed ; ſome of the writers of the Per- 
ſiau hiſtory ſplit this dynaſty into two, and conſequently call 
them the third and fourth dynaſties of the Perſian kings: 
the fiiſt they diſtinguiſh by the name of Aſchhantens : the Jat- 
ter, by that of Ajchganides ©. To the firit they allow twelve 
kings, who, according to them, reigned altogether one hun- 
dred and {ixty-five years. Of the ſecond race, they ſay, there 
were eight kings, and that they reigned altogether one hun- 
dred and fifty years. The truth ſeems to be, that theſe two 


See the hiſtory of the Perffans, according to the oriental wri- 
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dynaſties were invented to fill up the time between the death 
of Alexander, and the commencement of the fifth dynaſty. 
Our opinion therefore is, that the Aſchlaniens and Aſchgani- 
des are in fact one and the ſame ſucceſſion, and no other than 


that called by the Latin writers Arſacide ; Aſchek, whom 
the eaſtern writers make the firſt monarch of this houſe, be- 
ing, as we believe, no other than Arſaces the firſt of the 
Parthian kings. But as the proof of this propoſition, and 
the ſhorteſt detail poſſible of the princes of this family, would 
exceedingly embarraſs the thread of our narration, the reader 
will find what we have farther to ſay on this point in a note. 


In the mean time, we will paſs on to the proper ſubjeck of this 
ſection: The hiſtory ot the fourth dynaſty of the Per ſian 
kings, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Saſſaniens (A). 

| A TABLE 


(A) The deſign of this note is to give a ſhort account of the 
Parthian kingdom from the oriental hiſtorians. Previous to this, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that though it is an error of a very old 
date, and an error univerſally embraced by all the Latin and Greek 
writers, yet it is ſtill an error, to ſuppoſe that there was any real 
diſtinction between the Parthians and the Perfians Therefore, 
notwithſtanding the titles of the three laſt ſections, in which, for 
the ſake of conforming to the received hiſtory of theſe times, we 
have admitted this diſtinction, yet here we give our readers notice, 
that it is groundleſs in itſelf, and took birth from the ignorance of 
the weſtern writers who would make diſtinct kingdoms of two pro- 
vinces in the ſame kingdom. 

Khondemir, the Perſian hiſtorian, very wiſely makes but one dy- 
naſty of the kings who ſucceeded after Alexander to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Artaxares. The firit of theſe was Aſchel, or rather 
Arſchak, who is the ſame with Ar/aces. He is faid to have been 
deſcended from Darius the laft king of Perſia, and to have taken 
thence his claim to the throne. He revolted therefore from Au- 
tiochus, whom the oriental writers call Azthakaſh, or rather from 
the Seleucide his, ſucceſſors, about the year 248 before Chriſt, in 
the third year of the hundred and thirty-ſecond olympiad, and from 
the building of Rome the five hundred and third. 

To him ſucceeded Aſcbet the ſecond, whom the Greeks alſo cal- 
led 4r/aces ; but how long he reigned, we find not. 

Schabour ſucceeded his father 4/chek, and was the firſt of that 
name who governed Perfa He was ſurnamed Padiſchabi Buzurk, 
that is, The Great King, becauſe he recovered the treaſures of the 
antient Perfian monarchs from the Greeks, and brought them back 


to the royal palaces at Su/a and Per/ſepolis, He reigned fifteen 
years, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon. 


Baharam I. This word is properly the name of the planet we 
| | call 
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A TABLE of the fourth dynaſty of the Perſian kings called 
Saſſaniens or Khoſronians, according to the Perſian hiftorian 
Khondemir. / 


I. Ardeſchir Ben Babek or Babegan, who reigned fourteen 
years after the defeat of Ardevan, the laſt king of the 
third dynaſty. II. Schabour 


call Mars. The monarch of whom we ſpeak ruled eleven years, 
and then left the throne to be filled by 

Balas. He governed eleven years likewiſe, and was ſucceeded 
by 

Ferouz, which in the Perfian language, fignifies, g2od /uck, or 
victory. He was à very gallant prince, and we meet with various 
particulars relating to his reign in the eaſtern hiſtories. Of theſe 
the moſt remarkable is, his diſcovering, as he was hunting, a cave, 
wherein Feridoun, one of the antient Perffan monarchs, had buried 
a great quantity of gold and filver, which Ferouz took from thence, 
and made uſe of in paying his ſoldiers. He held the kingdom 
nineteen years, and then left it to his brother 

Narfs or Narſes, a warlike prince, who made very confidera- 

ble conqueſts on the fide of Tartary. He held the ſceptre fourteen 
years, and then tranſmitted it to his nephew | 

Ferouz, II. who was the ſon of Ferouz I. who, after governing 
ſeventeen years, incurred ſome way or other the diſpleaſure of his 
ſubje&s, and loſt his life by a conſpiracy. To him ſucceeded his 
ſon x 

Balas II. Of whom we find nothing remarkable; only we are 
told, that he reigned twelve years, He had for his ſucceſſor 

Ardevan, whom the Latins and Greeks call Artabanus. Some 
writers, as we apprehend, give this prince the title of Khoſroz, 
which, amongſt the Perfian princes, was both a proper name and 
a ſurname ; whence hath ſprung great confuſion. This prince 
governed thirteen years, and by ſuch of the oriental hiſtorians as 
divide the ſucceſſors of Alexander into two dynaſties, he is held to 
be the laſt of the firſt. He was ſucceeded by 

Aſchek III. but how long he governed is uncertain. Some au- 
thors report, that he was deſcended from the antient kings of the 
ſecond dynaſty. There are others, however, who affirm, that he 
was of the ſame family with his predeceſſors, who, inſtead of Par- 
thians, were Armenians by birth, and only made choice of Par- 
thia for the ſeat of their empire, becauſe it was in the heart of their 
dominions. After him reigned | 

Choſrees II. his fon, who governed the empire for twelve years 
in peace. The eaſtern writers place the birth of our Saviour un- 
der his reign. He was ſucceeded by 

Balas III. his fon, or his grandſon, the time of whoſe reign is 
uncertain ; but he left the throne to his ſon 

Vor. XI. G Gudarex, 
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II. Schabour Ben Ardeſchir, who reigned thirty one years. 
HI. Hormouz Ben Schabour, who alfo reigned thirty one 


ears. 

IV. Baharam Ben Hormouz, who reigned three years and 
three months. ; 

V. Baharam Ben Baharam, who reigned ſeventy years. 

VI. Baharam Ben Baharam, Ben Baharam, who reigned 
thirty years and four months. 

VII. Narſ: Ben Baharam, who reigned nine years. | 

VIII. Hormouz Ben Narfs; who reigned ſeven years and 


five months. 
IX. Schabour Dhoulatthaf, who reigned ſeventy two years. 
X. Ardeſchir, grandſon to Hormouz Ben Narſi, who reigned 
four years. | 
Xi. Schabour Ben Schabour DhoulaFthaf, who reigned near 


five years. 


XII. Baharam Ben Schabour, ſurnamed Kerman Shah, who 
reigned thirteen years. 


Gudarez, who performed nothing of note, but, after reigning 
twenty one years, left the throne vacant to his fon Narfi or Nar- 
ſes the ſecond. 

This Narſes IT. was a very warlike prince, and made great con- 
queſts in Khoraſſan, governed with great reputation twenty years, 
and then left the crown to 

Nar/es III. who reigned ten years, and extended his father's 
conqueſts. He was ſucceeded by 

Ardevan IT. who governed long, and in whoſe days idolatry, 
or rather polytheiſm, after the Greek manner, became the pre- 
vailing religion of the eaſt. He is ſaid to have had for his ſuc- 
ceſſor 

Ardevan III. who, after a reign of twenty three years, was 
defeated and ſlain, as we have ſhewn in the text, by Ard/chir Bar- 
began (1). To have attempted the reconciling all theſe names 
aud dates to the accounts given us by the Greek and Latin writers, 
would have required a volume, and perhaps nothing of certainty 
would have reſulted from ſuch an attempt at laſt. A very learned 
German hath taken a great deal of pains in this way, whoſe work 
the inquiſitive may conſult (2). Our bufineſs was to make this note 
an introduction to the following hiſtory, by connecting it to the 
lalt period of the Perfian affairs, according to the oriental writers; 
and this being effected, our end is anſwered. | 


Ci) Khondemir, Lebtarikh, Mirkhond, D' Herbelot, bibl. orient. 
Art. Malouſ, Thaouaif, Aſchkaniens, fc. (2) Tarich. 1, e. 


Serien Regam Peri, Sc. Auctore V. Schikards, 4to. Tubinge A. 
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XIII. Fezdegerd* A! Athim, or The Wicked, who reigned 
twenty one Years, 


XIV. Baharam Gour Ben Fezdegerd, who reigned twent 


three years, | 
XV. TJexdegerd Ben Baharam Gour, who reigned eighteen 
years. 


XVI. Hormouz Bay Jexdegexd, who reigned one year. 
XVII. Firouz the brother of Hormouz, who reigned twenty 
eight or thirty years. 
XVIII. Balaſch Ben Firouz, who reigned ſome what leſs than 
fourteen, years. 
XIX. Cabad Ben Firoyz, who reigned forty three years. 
XX. Nauſchirvan Ben Cobad, who reigned forty eight years. 
XXI. Hormouz, Ben Nauſchirvan, who reigned twelve years. 
Baharam Tchoubin, who held the ſovereign power 
ſome years, and is therefore by ſome reckoned a- 
mongſt the kings. 
XXII. Khoſrou Peruia Ben Hormouz, who reigned thirty two 
Cars. 
XXIII. Schirouich Ben Khoſrou Parviz reigned fix or eight 
months. There is a tradition in the eaſt, that parricides, 


fuch as this king was, ſurvive not their parents above ix 
months. 


XXIV. Ardeſchir Ben Schirouich, who reigned one year and 
{ix months. . 

XXV. Scheheriar, who was not of the royal family. He 
reigned two years and twenty days. 

XXVI. Touran Dokht Benat Khoſrou Parviz, who reigned 
but two months. 

XXVII. Azurmi Dokht, ſiſter to the laſt-mentioned king, 
who reigned one year and four months. 

XXVIII. Farakhzad Ben Khoſrou, who reigned only one 
month. 

XXIX. Jezdegerd Ben Scheheriar, Ben Abeſreu Parviz, 


who, according to ſome writers, reigned twenty years, 


and was the laſt king of this dynaſty d. 


= 


THouGH we have followed Khondemir exactly in this table 
of the Per ian kings, yet we do not conceive ourſelves bound 
to ſubmit always to his authority in our ſubſequent hiſtory. We 
_ followed him in the table, becauſe he is more conſiſtent and 
exact in his liſt of kings than any other writer; but in re- 
ſpect of facts we muſt take the liberty of diſſenting from hin, 
as often as probability and better authority than his ſhall re- 
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quire it. This being premiſed, we proceed to ſpeak of theſe 
kings, and of the principal tranſactions in their reigns, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are placed above. 

Ardſchir, or rather, according to our orthography, 
Ardjhir Babegan, according to the moſt ancient hiſtories, 
was the grandſon of Saſſan, the brother of a certain queen 
of Perſia, who, ſeeing himſelf excluded from the throne, 
and being a little apprehenſive that his life was not perfectly 
ſafe, thought fit to travel ; and having ſpent many years 
abroad, died at laſt in exile, and left among other children 
the father of this Ard/hir, who having a curioſity to ſee his 
native country, returned thither privately, and entered into 
the ſervice of Babec, who was governor of a province for 
Ardavan, or, as the Greeks call him, Artabanus, the laſt 
monarch of the Parthians. This nobleman, after ſome 
time, perceiving in this youth the evident tokens of an extra- 
ordinary genius, reſolved to fix him in his family, and with 
that view gave him his daughter in marriage, by whom he 
had Ard/ir, who, in gratitude to his mother's family, took 
the ſirname of Babegan. 

He was educated by his grandfather with great care, in all 
the learning of the Perſians, and was alſo taught by his 
father all the exerciſes becoming a perſon of quality ; and 
being equally aſſiduous in acquiring both, he became, while a 
very youth, the wohder of the province ; and, in fine, was 
ſo much talked of, that his fame reached the ears of Arda- 
van, who ſent for him to court, where he became ſo highly 
in his favour, that he ordered him to remain conſtantly about 
the young princes his ſons, and ſeemed to love him as ten- 
derly as he did them. One day, however, when the young 
princes went a hunting, Ardavan followed them privately, 
that he might have a better opportunity of obſerving their 
behaviour; and having by this means an occaſion of ſeeing 
how much they were excelled in horſemanſhip and archery, 
as well as in ſtrength and gracefulneſs, by their companion 
Ariir, he from that moment entertained a jealouſy of him, 
and determined within himſelf to remove him from court, 
by beſtowing upon him ſome office, which ſhould require his 
conſtant attendance, Accordingly, he gave him the com- 
mand of his forces in a diſtant province, whither he went 
immediately, and remained there till ſuch time as he was 
informed of the death of his grandfather Babec, which 
made him return to court, in hopes of procuring his govern- 
ment. Ardavan, far from liſtening to his intreaties, rmme- 
diately beſtowed it upon the prince his eldeſt ſon. 
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TRISs misfortune was quickly followed by another; the Hi fight 
king was much diſturbed by a dream, and on conſulting the from 
moſt eminent diviners in his court, they told him, it portend- fence, 
ed that a certain fugitive from his court would deprive him 
of his life and crown. It ſo fell out, that there was in the 
king's ſerail a lady, who was paſſionately in love with Ard- 
bir, and ſhe, being apprehenſive that this interpretation might 
be fatal to him, immediately gave him notice of it, upon 
which he inſtantly retired with all imaginable ſecrecy. His 
flight alarmed the king, who never thought of him before ; 
but it was too late, for Ard/ſhir was gone into Perſia Proper, 
: the province of which his grandfather had been governor. 
He was met at the city Eftechar, or Perſepolis, by a croud of 
| the nobility of the province, who were all devoted to his 
0 family, and who readily offered him their ſervice in any thing 
he deſired. In all probability, the interpretation of the 
king's dream was what firſt put it into the head of Ard- 
« fair to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of his anceſtors ; 
1 wherefore taking counſe] from ambition on the one hand, 
5 and a juſt ſenſe of the extreme danger he was in on the 
4 other, Ard/hir began to ſet before the eyes of the Per ſian 
£ nobility the advantages that would accrue to them from an 
. intire revolution, and he was ſo fortunate in his applications 
as to bring them over intirely to his intereſt. From the 
moment he entered the province, the young prince, who 
was governor of it, conceived a jealouſy of him; but before 
he could get any thorough information of his deſigns, Ardſbir 
took the field with a conſiderable army. The prince preſently 
drew together ſuch of his father's forces as remained faithful, 
in order to oppoſe him ; but after ſeveral engagements, there 
happened at laſt one which was decifive ; his army being 
totally defeated, and the prince himſelf ſlain upon the ſpot. | 
The like fate ſoon after befel Ardavan himſelf, who, entering 
the province of Fars with all the forces of his empire, was 
there preſently defeated and flain by the victorious Ard/brr, 
who thereupon immediately aſſumed the regal dignity, and | 
ſoon after the ſwelling title of Shah-in-Shah, or king of 0 
kings e. 
T. 1s monarch, in the beginning of his reign, very artful- e 1 
ly tempered the ſeverity of a conqueror with the mildneſs of 7 


4 
a natural prince, Where-ever he found reſiſtance, he de- 2. by 
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firoyed it by the fword ; but to ſuch as ſubmitted to his 
government, he ſhewed all imaginable kindneſs, without a- 
ny reſpect of perſons. Qn this account he ſpared all the 
family of Ardavan; and, to do them ſtill greater pleafure, he 
married the eldeſt daughter of that prince. This lady, how- 
ever, conceived fuch a hatred towards him, for depriving 
her family of the empire, that within a very ſhott ſpace after 
her marriage, ſhe attempted to poiſon him, in order to (et 
the imperial crown on her brother's head. Being detected 
in the fat, Ard/bir gave orders to his prime miniſter to 
cauſe her to be put to death. When he came to acquaint the 
unhappy lady with her fentence, ſhe told him ſhe with child; 
upon which the minifter, without acquainting his maſter, 
concealed her privately, and cauſed the fon of which ſhe was 
delivered to be brought up with the utmoſt care, giving him 
the name of Schabour, i. e. king's fon, the ſame name as the 
Greet Saber. Thevizier waited a long time for a tavourable 
opportunity of breaking this ſecret to his maſter. At length, 
obſerving the king to be one day in high good humour, 
after exerciſing on horfeback with many of the nobility, 
he brought forth the young prince, introduced him to his fa- 
ther, and, not without ſome apprehenſion, entered into the 
whole detail of his prefervation. Ardſbir, on the other 
hand, received the young prince with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
and, after reftecting feverely on himfelf for his raſhneſs, 
bizhly commended the prudence of his miniſter; and having 
cauſed Schabour to be conducted to the palace, declared him 
not long after his heir, and took all imaginable pains to in- 
ſtruct him in the arts of government f. 

E. jo. THE Oriental hiſtorians agree in affirming, that the cha- 

nacter as a Tacter of Ardſbir was, that of a complete hero; one no lcis 

Epefpator. diſtinguiſhed for knowledge and virtue, than for t and 
military ſxill. From the moment he was ſeated on his throne, 
he conceived the important deſign of reftoring all the do- 
minions which had belonged to his predeceſſors in the Per ian 
throne. By arms he recovered large provinces trom all his 
neighbGurs ; and, when he had recovered them, he took care 
to make the people very ſenſible of the difference between bis 
government, and that -which they had been under before. He 
erected new cities, where-ever he found inviting fituations ; 
he fortified all the conſiderable towns on his frontiers; he di- 
vided the inhabitants of his empire into ſeveral claſſes or tribes, 


according to their profeſſions, and not only appointed magiſ- 
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trates to govern them, but alſo counſellors, whoſe buſinels it 
was to inſtruct them in their true intereſt, to procure for 
them the redreſs of their grievances, as alſo ſuch grants and 
priviteges as might be for their ſervice. Aruſbir likewiſe re- 
bated the edge of the law, taking away the exceflive uſe of 
capital puniſhments, in order to make way for milder chaſ- 
tiſements, purſuant to a maxim frequently in his mouth, 
That the fword was never to be employed where the cane might 
d as well. But the greateſt of his performances as a lawgiver 
was in the literary way. He compoſed a book, intitled, 4- 
dab alaiſch, i. e. Rules for attaining a happy life. In this 


treatiſe he laid down the maxims neceſſary to conduct a man 


in every ſtation, from that of a monarch to that of a mecha- 
nic ; and this he did with ſuch penetration and perſpicuity, 
that Nouſchirvan, the wiſeſt and greateſt of his ſucceſſors, 
cauſed this book to be ſolemaly publiſhed throughout all his 


territories, obliging every family in Perſa to have a copy 
thereof = (B). 


Tat 
© Knowpewik. LtBTARIxXH, RaoUDRAT. AL Ax RIA. 


(B) The true orthography of this prince's name is, Ardeſchir 
Babecin. The reaſon we have not writ it ſo in the text, is this; 
all the authorities that we have quoted make uſe of that manner of 
ſpelling which is inſerted therein, and which conſequently became 
neceſſary in our text. He was not only the reſtorer of the Perfiar 
monarchy, in reſpect to its civil concerns, by aſſuming the antient 
title, following the antient cuſtoms, and laying claim to all the do- 
minions of the antient kings; but he was likewiſe ſo in reſpect to 
the religion of the Perfians, which by this time, was miſerably 
corrupted. For the purging out all idolatry arid ſuperſtition, the 
king ſummoned a general council of all the wiſe men in his king- 
dom; the number of theſe was forty thouſand. Out of theſe were 
elected four thouſand ; from theſe four hundred; from them for- 
ty ; and from theſe ſeven. Among theſe was a young man, whole 
name was Erdaviraph, of unſpotted reputation, and perfectly verſ- 
ed in the writings of Zerdiſbt. This man having drank three glaſ- 
ſes of a certain odoriferous wine, remained, in the preſence ot the 
king and of the other fix learned men, ſeven nights and days in au 
ecſtaſy or trance. Chen riſing up, he dictated to a ſecretary all 
that he had ſeen in his viſion, and a very large recapitulation of the 
magian faith. Tunis miracle, or pretended miracle, wrought to 
ffrongly on the king Ard/chir, that he immediately cancelled all 
the laws which had been made from the time of Alexander the 
reat in favour of idolatry or pelytheiſm, and fully re-eſtabliſhed rhe 
religion of Zerdufor This, as the reader will perceive by our quo- 
tations, we have from the very belt authorities among the eattern 

Writers. 
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Tu wiſdom, moderation, and ſucceſs of Ardſbir Babe- 
gan, as they made him almoſt adored by his ſubjects in his 
life-time, ſo they cauſed his character to be regarded as a 
model by thoſe who ſucceeded him in his throne, which he left 
vacant, after a reign of fourteen years. A certain hiſtorian 
ſays, he reigned forty ; but if any regard be paid to his aſſer- 
tion, we muſt ſuppoſe that term to commence from his firſt 
taking up arms againſt Ardavan ; whereas moſt of the hiſto- 


writers (3). It is, however, very ſingular and worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that a Rabbinical writer alſo hath conſerved the memory of 
this very fact: Or/chir, the ſon of Babec, the firſt prince of that 
family, cauſed it to be proclaimed throughout all Perfia, that 
he had taken away the ſword of 4rifotle the philoſopher, which 
* had devoured the inhabitants of that empire five hundred years 
„ (4).”* By the ſwerd of Ariftotle are to be underſtood the poli- 
tical maxims of Alexander and his ſucceſſors, which, by this refor- 
mation, Ardſchir thoroughly extinguiſhed ; and on this account the 
oriental writers attribute to him the ſubverſion of the third dynaſty, 
which they called Molouk Thaouaif, i. e. the kings of the nations ; 
becauſe tho* the Aſacidæ were Perſians, yet they adhered to the 
Macedonian maxims, and ſuffered all the petty princes, to whom 
Alexander had given dominions, to retain them ; whereas Ard/chir 
reſumed them all, aſſumed the title of Sh in Sbãb, or king of 
kings, and tranſmitted a new ſer of maxims to his ſucceſſors, who 
followed them very carefully. As to the famous book mentioned 
in our text, it may not be amiſs to quote from thence ſome max- 
ims relating to the conduct of princes, as a taſte of that excellent 
work, which was, and is ſtill, ſo highly eſteemed throughout the 
eaſt. It begins thus: So long as à prince applies himſelf with dili- 
gence to the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the rendering juſtice 
to all degrees of people, his ſubjets continue affectionate to him, and 
look upon obedience in the light of their own intereſt. Elſewhere he 
ſays, The worſt of all princes is he, from whom the wicked have all 
things to hope, and the good all things to fear. That all the branches 
of ſociety are inſeparably united to the trunk, and that neither can be 
affected independent of the other ; whence it follows, that kings have 
their cares, and ſubjets their duties, which reciprocally anſwer each 
other, and which when neglected on either fide, produce ruin and con- 
fuſion to both (5). The Greeks certainly knew nothing of this book, 


otherwiſe they would never have ſtyled Artaxares a barbarous 
prince, 


(3) Fid lib. cui titul. Erddviraph-nama Shahnama neſr. (4) 
R. Abrab. in Kab. ap Tarikb. Schichard. p. 108. (5) D' Herbe- 
lot. B. O. Artic- Ardſchir. Babegan. 
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rians reckon, as they ought to do, from his acceſſion to the 
throne on the defeat and death of that prince b. 

Schabour, or Shah-pour, whom the Greeks call Sapor, ſuc- Schabour 
ceeded his father, having been preſerved, as we have related 
before, by the tenderneſs of his prime miniſter. He was ve- 
ry young when he came to the throne, and therefore the no- 
bility thought it neceſſary to give him a guardian or protector, 
who was his uncle by the mother's fide, and might conſequent- 
ly have pretended to the crown. He not only executed his 
charge with integrity and reputation, but when the Perfran 
nobility beſought him to change his title, and aſſume that of 
king, he abſolutely refuſed it, giving up the government to 
his nephew, as ſoon as he was of an age capable of ruling his 
ſubjects. Schabour was ſo well educated, that, after he came 
to the exerciſe of the ſovereign authority, he did not pretend 
to uſe his uncle as a counſellor, but rather affected to conſult 
him as a parent; and whenever he had occaſion, either to 
go into the field againſt the Romans, or to make a progreſs 
into any diſtant province of his dominions, he left his uncle 
cloathed with a royal authority; ſo that the Perſian hiſtori- 
ans have actually accounted this Ardſhir one of the kings of 
Perſia. There cannot be any thing more different from an- 
other than the character of Schabour, as it is drawn by the 
Oriental hiſtorians, and that of Sapor, as it ſtands in the La- 
tin and Greek writers. - We have already ſeen what the lat- 
ter ſay ; our bulinels at preſent lies with the former. The 
report, that this Schabour was a prince of a magnificent diſpo- 
ſition, who ſought above all things, to adorn his country 
with fine cities and ſtately public buildings. With this view 
he made frequent viſits to all the provinces of his empire, that 
he might be the better acquainted with their ſituation, their 
trade, and manufactures, and conſequently have it more in 
his power to confer upon them real benefits. In the province 
of Khouhiftan, which we call Sana, he built a fine new 
city, reſtored alſo its antient capital to its priſtine beauty, and 
cauſed a moſt ſtupendous dike to be erected, to bear the weight 
of a river, which he brought to run over it, for the ſake of 
ſupplying the adjacent country with water. In the province 


& of Fars, or Perſia proper, he built the city of Naoubendgian, 
17 in one of the fineſt plains in the univerſe ; which city, in 
R gratitude to its founder, wis a long time called Caf- 
T bah \Schabour, But the moſt famous, and by far the 
4 greateſt city of all he built, was that of Ni/chabour in Ko- 4 


ra gan. It ſeems the king was marching his army through 
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that province, and by accident encamped near the ruins of an 
antient city, which had been deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, 
the remains of which were almoſt every-where over-grown 
by roſe-buſhes. The king, charmed with the ſituation of 
the place, returned thither again as ſoon as the campaign was 
over; and, after having ordered all the roſe-buſhes to be cut up, 
cleared away the ruins, and by ſending regular detachments 
from his army to work upon the foundations of his new city, 
he, in a ſhort ſpace, ſaw it in ſuch a forwardneſs, as invited 
all the inhabitants of the adjoining country to come and ſet- 
tle in it. On account of the roſe-buſhes, he called it Ni/- 
chabour, i. e. the roſe of Sapor, nei ſignifying, in the Perſian 
tongue, a roſe. As the Latin and Greek writers are very ſi- 
lent as to his virtues, ſo the Perſian hiſtorians ſay as little of 
his vices, and not a ſyllable of his ordering the emperor Vale- 
rian to be flayed alive. Mirtbond is the only writer who 
gives us any account of his death, which, according to him, 
happened in a very ſurpriſing manner. His ſevere juſtice fo 
much alarmed ſome rapacious courtiers, that they took the 
opportunity offered them by a ſtormy night, to enter the 
royal tent, where they murdered Schabour and his attendants 
which when they had done, they cut its cords, and ſet it on 
fire; ſo that the guards apprehended his tent had been ſet on 
fire by lightning. There are different accounts of the years 
of his reign ; but the beſt writers agree, that he held the 
ſceptre thirty one years k. : 

Hormouz, whom the Greeks call Hormiſdas, ſucceeded his 
father Schabour, and was a moſt generous prince; inſomuch, 
that moſt of the antient hiſtorians call him Hormouz al Hor- 
ri, i. e. Hormiſdas the liberal. We are told of him, that 
when one of the governors of his provinces on the frontiers 
of the Indies ſent him an expreſs, to inform him, that he 
could purchaſe a quantity of very fine diamonds for an hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of gold, the king wrote him back, that 
he ſhould let them alone. Upon this the governor ſent him 
a ſecond expreſs, to acquaint him, that they might be ſold 
for two hundred thouſand, ſo that his majeſty might gain cent. 
per cent. Hormouz replied, A hundred or a thouſand per 
cent. will not tempt me. If I become a trader, who muſt take 
up the trade of being a fing? Or what will become of the 
Perſian merchants, if the royal treaſures are employed to fore- 
ſtal them! He was one of the handſomeſt princes of his 
time, and exceedingly beloved by his ſubjects, though it 
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does not appear, that he was a very martial monarch, or 
that he made any conqueſts. It is ſaid, that he ſhewed a great 
deal of favour to the famous heretic Manes, and that he built 
for him, on the borders of the province of Suſiana, a caſtle 
or place of retreat, called Daſcarah ; and it is further report- 
ed, that he embraced his opinions. This we apprehend, 
ought to be underſtood in a limited ſenſe, and be conſtrued 
only as to the notions that arch-heretic held in philoſophy ; 
for tho” it be true, that Manes, or, as the Orientals call 
him, Mani, held very pernicious tenets in theology, yet it 
is as true, that he was a very great mathematician, and, by 
conſtant practice, attained ſuch a facility of drawing geome- 
trical figures, that he would ſtrike circles of any given dia- 
meter with a pencil only, without the aſſiſtance of compal- 
fes. During the reign of Sapor, he was obliged to abſcond, 
that prince being an enemy to the ſetting up of all new re- 
ligions in his country; and on this account it was, that Ma- 
ni fled into Turgueſtan. There, by dint of his eloquence and 
ſkill in the ſciences, he acquired many diſciples. He affect- 
ed great auſterity of life, and uſed to retire ſomtimes for a day 
or two to meditate in the deſert. This was very advanta- 
us to him ; for it made the people believe him a very ho- 
ly perſon, and gave him leiſure to ſtudy how to confirm them 
more and more in that belief. Once, as he was rambling in 
this manner, he diſcovered a cave, which, tho' it had a 
narrow entrance, was very large within, and had a fine 
ftream running through it. Thither he privately tranſported 
his books and papers, with as much bread and dried fruits as 
might ſerve him for a year. Theſe meaſures taken, he told 
his diſciples, that God would call him for a time up into 
heaven ; but that, after a year, he would return and meet 
them in ſuch a plain. Upon this he withdrew into his cave, 
and, during the twelve-month that he lived there, he wrote 
a large book of enigmatical ſchemes, and pretended revelations ; 
which book, at the end of the year, he produced to his diſ- 
ciples, affirming, that he brought it from heaven. Short] 
after, hearing that Schabour was dead, and that his ſon Hor - 
moux was a very learned man, and a great patron of the ſci- 
ences, he returned into Perfia, and, as we have obſerved, 
ingratiated himſelf ſo with the king, that he built for him a 
he: mitage, which was ſo well fortihed, that, fo long as he re- 
mained therein, his enemies were not able to do him ary 
hurt. If Hormon had reigned long, in all probability Mani 
would have ſecured to himſelf a party ſtrong enough to have 
ſupported bim; but his * died before he had reigned 
2 two 
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two years, with the reputation, however, of having been an 
excellent prince, one equally tender of his ſubjects welfare, 
and of the prerogative ot the crown (C). 


Baharam, the ſon of Hormeonz, ſucceeded him. This is 
the name which the Gree#s endeavour to expreſs by the ſeve- 


„ Khosbeute, Lyatanikcy, D'HzWZTOr. B. O. art. 
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(C) Befde what is ſaid in the text, we ſhall add here ſome a- 
necdoies concerning the heretic lanes, The learned Schikard is 
much miſtaken, udien he aße m', that his name was not Ma- 
vet, but AJaricheur, quaſi mannan fundens 665. The great Epi- 
phantus is as much out. He would needs ſuggeſt, that this heretic 
«Numed the name of %u, becauſe, in the Chaldaie tongue, 
Maz ſiguie @ veſſel ; whereby he would intimate, that he was a 
pure and choſen veſſel. The truth is, he was a Perfian by birth, 
and his name Man: lad he been a Chaldear, or had he lived on 
the borders of Cha/dea, when he firſt vented his hereſy, there 
might have been ſome ground for this conjecture; but as he ſpread 
his hereſy firſt in the delerts towards Turgueſſan, what probability is 
there, that he ſhould aſſume a name, the etymology whereof 
could not there be underſtood (7)? He was by profeſſion a pain- 
ter ; and we are told, that he could draw a line with a pencil 
twenty yards exactly ſtraight. His excellency in drawing made 
him convert moſt of his lectures in religion into emblematical de- 
vices, not unlike thoſe of Jacob Boehm. Hence the book he pretend- 
ed to bring from heaven, was called Ertengh, tengh ſignify ing a pic- 
ture (8). What we have recorded of him in the text, we have 
tranſcribed verbatim from Khondemir, who opens his account 
with theſe words Mani the Sadducee was a man excellently Milled 
in painting and ſculpture, who when he heard that Jeſus had promiſed 
the Comforter ſhould come, the devil ſuggeſted to him, that he ſhould 
pretend to be that Comforter ; which accordingly he did, &. As to 
the notions of him, and his diſciples, all the Oriental writers a- 
gree, that they were a mixture of the magian and chriſtian doc- 
trines ; and that, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, they ſplit into ſe- 
veral ſects, according as they entertained different expiications of 
their maſter's principles (9). The Oriental writers I kewiſe agree, 
that his patron Hormouz was a molt learned and ben eficent prince; 
his tavourite ſaying was this, That kings were like fire, they warms- 
ed thoſe who flood at a diſtance, and ſcorched ſuch as wentured too 


near (10). 

(6) Tarikh. Schicard, p. 111. (7) Hereſ. (8) Hyde 
relig. vet Perſ. c. xxi. p. 281. (9 Shariftani in lib. de re- 
lis Orient. (10) D' Herbelot. B. O. ertic. Hormouz Ben 
Schabour. 
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ral appellations of Yaranes, Varbaranet, and Vararanes. At 
the beginning of his reign he affected to treat Mani with 


greater deference than ever his father did, and even ſuggeſted 
to him a defign of ſettling his opinions as the national religi- 
on of Pera; in order to which he invited him to a con- 
ference with his magi, that the people might be the better 
convinced of their monarch's caution in ſo important an af- 
fair. His vanity engaged Mani to comply with the king's 
requeſt ; ſo that, leaving his fortreſs, he went, without the 
leaſt apprehenſion, to court, in order to diſpute with ſuch 
learned men as he ſuppoſed would be aſſembled there. On 
his arrival, Baharam ordered him to be ſeized ; ſhortly after 
he cauſed him to be flayed alive, and his ſkin being ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, he ordered it to be ſet on the top of a hill, with a 
good guard, as a ſignal to the Manichees of his kind intenti- 
on towards them. This had the propoſed effect; for all the 
diſciples of Mani retired immediately out of Per/ia, and not 
believing themſelves ſafe even on its frontiers, they fled into 
the very heart of the [ndies, and ſome of them as far as 
China a. This ſeems to have been the greateſt exploit that 
Baharam performed, though he was a prince of parts, and 
who earneſtly ſought the welfare of his people, as we may 
gather from this ſaying of his; That humanity was not to 


be defined, becauſe therein were comprehended all the other 


virtues. He reigned with great applauſe three years and 
three months, at the end of which he was murdered in the 
baſeſt manner that can be imagined. A tumult happening 
in his capital, he went in perſon to appeaſe it , which when 
he had effected, a kinſman of his took the advantage of the 
croud and confuſion to let fly an arrow, which ſtruck the 
king to the heart, to the great grief, as well as to the great 
loſs, of his ſubjects o (O). 


Baharem II. 
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(D) As we often quote the excellent work of D' Her be/2t in this 
hiſtory, it is neceſſary to give the reader natice, to prevent his 
ſuſpecting him or us of a miſtake, that we do not reckon the Ba- 
harams kings of Perſia in the tame order as he does; but fo, that 


his Baharam III. is our Baharam II. his Baharam IV. our Bala 
ram III. and fo on. The reaſon is this: He reckons Paharar 
of the third dynaſty Baharam I, which, his method conſidered, 
is very juſt ; but as the periods of Perſiau hiſtory in this work are 
at a diltance one from another, ſuch a mingling of dynailic: Would 
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Baharam Babaram II. ſucceeded his father Baharam I. Some wri- 


ters ſay, he was only the adopted fon of the laſt king. 
However that might be, it is generally agreed, that, at the 
beginning of his reign, he gave his ſubjects no great hopes of 
him. On the contrary, he acted with ſuch auſterity, haugh- 
tineſs, and cruelty, that the people gave him the ſurname of 
Khalef, i. e. the unjuſt. The nobility of Perſia, who were never 
over-complaiſant to tyrants, began to think of ridding them- 
ſelves of ſo bad a maſter, by depoſing him at leaſt, if net 
putting him to death. The magi, however, checked this de- 
fign in its birth, offering to riſque their own ſafety for the 
good of the people, by remonſtrating to the king on the folly of 
his conduct. This they did with ſuch warmth, and at the 
fame time with ſuch an evident difplay of loyalty, that Ba- 
haram acknowledged them for his counſellors and protectors, 
changed the whole bent of his conduct, and, from being a 
very bad, became a moſt excellent, prince, during the re- 
mainder of his reign. A certain chriftian author affirms, that 
this monarch vanquiſhed the Romans, and that, having taken 
priſoner the ſon of the emperor Galienus, he cauſed him to 
be put to death. Of this, however, the Oriental writers ſay 
nothing; and there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that this author was 
impoſed du. Moſt authors agree, that this prince reigned but 
ſeventeen years ?. 

Baharam III. ſucceeded Baharam II. During his father's 
life-time, he was governor of the province of Seigiſtan, 
which is the reaſon that the Greet writers call him Seganſaa. 
He reigned thirteen years, without performing any thing 
extraordinary ; or, if he did, the Oriental hiſtorians, as well 
as the Greeks, have treated him very indifferently ; for we 
find little faid of him, even in their moſt copious authors ; 
and as for Mirh end, he ſays nothing of him at all. Hence 
it is apparent, that the Oriental writers are not ſo fond of 
fiction, as they are generally repreſented to be; for, if they 
were, they would not certainly ſuffer ſuch chaſms in their 
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occaſion conf.:fion ; which to avoid, we have taken a contrary me- 
thod We likewiſe take this opportunity of noting, that we cite 
the Oriental hiſtorians as we uſe them ; ſo that the reader may 


at all times diſtinguiſh on what authority any remarkable fact is 
built (11, 
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hiſtories, but rather try to fill them up with inventions 

of their own, as ſome of our northern writers have done 1. Nag 
Narſi Ben Babaram, that is, Narſi the ſon of Babaram, | 

ſucceeded Baharam the third his brother, tho* from his ſur- 

name ſome authors haye taken him for his father, and in 

truth he was the (on, not of Baharam III. but of Baharam 

II. He proved a prince of a mild temper, gracious to his 

ſubjects, and deſirous, as far as was in his power, of doing 

them good; but he had the misfortune to attack the Ro- 

mans, when they had many great generals, and ſeveral potent 

armies on foot; in conſequence of which he was de- 

feated, and loſt alt his frontier provinces ; for grief of 

which, it is ſaid, he broke his heart, when he had reigned 

nine years. 1 
Hormouz the ſon of Norſi, or, according to the Greeks, | — 

Hormi ſdas the ſon of Narſes, ſucceeded his father. All the 

Oriental hiſtorians agree, that he was a prince endued with 

all the virtues capable of adding luſtre to a crown. Among 

theſe his juſtice was by far the moſt conſpicuous. He ſaw with 

regret the ill uſe that too many of the nobility made of 

their great power and riches, in oppreſſing the meaner ſort 

of people, and thereby diſcouraging - induſtry and trade, the ' 

chief ſupports of all well-governed kingdoms. To era- 

dicate ſo dangerous an evil, he fixed a particular tribunal or 

court of juſtice, wherein the complaint of the meaneſt man in 

Perſia might be heard againſt the greateſt ; and for fear 

that intereſt or authority might beget partiality even here, 

he came frequently and preſided in perſon. He likewiſe 

deviſed many new laws and regulations, for the benefit of 

the middling ſort of people, and for the encouragement of 

trade ; out of regard to which he was extremely careful 

of the maritime coaſts, and of all the ports of Perſia. He 

likewiſe built in the province of Kerman, which the Greeks 

call Caramania, a very famous city, and port, which he 

called by his owa name [[zrmeuz, or, as we pronounce it, 

Ormus. It was ſeated conveniently along the ſca-ſhore, and, 

towards the land, was ſhaded by groves of palm- trees; fo 

that, in proceſs of time, it became equally remarkable for 

its being a trading city, and alſo the market for the commo- 

dities of a multitude of induſtrious people, who cultivated the 

fertile plain behind it. In the end, however, its riches proved 

its ruin; fo that the inhabitants, finding themſelves expoſed 
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to continual ravages, abandoned it, and tranſported them- 
ſelves into an iſland in the Perſian gulf, almoſt over - againſt 
their old place of reſidence; where they built a new city, 
which they likewiſe called Ormuz, the ſame that was after- 
wards conquered by the Portugueze, and of which, in the 
ſubſequent part of our hiſtory, together with its kings, we 
ſhall give a particular account. But to return to Hermouz 
or Hormiſdas ; he is ſaid to have extended his dominions 
very conſiderably, and to have been no leſs fortunate in war, 


than he was wiſe and temperate in peace. The province of 


Sufiana was peculiarly favoured by this monarch ; inſomuch, 
that he built ſeveral cities therein, and repaired all ſuch as 
were fallen to decay : more he would, without queſtion, 
have done, if he had reigned longer; but, having ſat on the 
throne nine years, he gave way to fate (E). 

Schabour it. ſurnamed Dhoulattaf, i. e. Schabour of the 
ſhoulders, ſucceeded his father even before he was born, the 
crown being placed on his mother's belly, and the nobles 
ſwearing to acknowledge for their ſovereign the child ſhe ſhould 
bring forth. In his nonage the Perſians were expoſed to 
many diſaſters, more eſpecially to the inſults and ravages of 
the Arabs, who, under their king T hair, broke in vaſt num- 
bers into Per ſia, and ſpread deſolation where-ever they came, 
plundering the royal cities, and carrying off the ſiſter of the 
late king Hormouz, and the aunt of Schabour into captivity. 
When the young king came to attain the age which qualified 
him for martial exploits, he determined, at all events, to re- 
venge the in;uries which had been done him and his ſubjects 
during his infancy. With this view he, with a choice body 
of troops, made a quick march, and ſurprized Thatr in one of 
his frontier provinces. The place was indeed inveſted, be- 


 LrBTARIKH. s DHB ETOr. B. O. art. 
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(E) The Oriental writers differ among themſelves as to the 
foundation of the city of Hormouz on the continent, ſome attribu - 
ting this to Hormouz the firſt, the ſon of Schabour ; but we incline 
to think it was erected by this prince, becauſe the moſt accurate 
hiftarians are of that ſentiment (12) learned critic ſuggeſts 
that the planet Lercury in the Perfian language was called Hormouz 
(13) ; but we are of another opinion, for we apprehend it to 
have been an attribute or name of the Supreme Being (14). 


(12) Khozideh. Lebtarith (13) Schitard. Tarich, p. 112. (14) 
Hae relig. vet. Per. c. xi p. 177. 
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fore the Arab prince had any notice of it; but it was ſo 
ſtrong, and the gariſon ſo well provided, that, in all probabi- 
lity, Schabour muſt have abandoned his enterprize, if Ma le- 


Lab, whom ſome call the ſiſter, others affirm to have been 


the daughter, of Thair, had not betrayed the place to Scha- 
bour, with whom ſhe fell in love, and thereby put the king, 
the nobility, and the gariſon into the hands of their mortal 
enemy. Schabour took this opportunity of revenging the 
cruelties committed by the Arabs in Perſia, by putting Thair, 
and all who were with him, to the ſword, affizning this as 
his reaſon, that if a king would ſo far forget his own dignity 
as to turn robber, he ought not to expect that his enemies 
ſhould conſider him in any other light. This prince was ſo- 
vereign of Yemen, which province Schabour immediately 
over-ran, putting numbers of the inhabitants to the ſword, 
and cauſing the ſhou/der-bones of all who were able to bear arms 
to be broke; whence he had the ſurname of Dhoulactaf, as the 
general opinion is. The Arab writers, however, give us 
ſomewhat a different account of this matter : they fay, that, 
on Schabour's return into Perſi2, Malek Ben Naſſer, one 
of the anceſtors of Mohammed, was deputed by the Arabi- 
ans to intercede with the king, and to beſcech him to treat 
them with greater lenity, or at leaſt to diſcover the true 
cauſe of his implacable hatred. Malek, in purſuance of 
this commiſſion, took all the pains he could to ſoften the 
inflexible temper of the Perſian king, who at length told 
him, that his averſion to the Arabs proceeded from his being 
adviſed by his aſtrologers, that they would one day ſubvert the 
Perſian empire, and inflict the greateſt cruelties upon his peo- 
ple. Malek Ben Naſſer took this occaſion of remonſtrating 
againſt the ſeverity of his proceedings on ſo flight a pretence, 
ſince the predictions of ſuch ſort of people were at leaſt as 
often falſe as true, and therefore could never be of weight 
enough to paſs for reaſons of ſtate. On the other hand he 
remarked, that if there ſhould be any grounds for believing 
this prophecy, the king's conduct was the moſt impolitic 
that could be; becauſe his treating the Arabs ſo harſhly, could 
not fail of giving them the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the 


Perſians, which muſt prove fatal to them, whenever they 


became ſubje& to thoſe whom they had thus mal-treated. 
Schabour, having reflected upon this, altered his conduct in- 
tirely, and not only put an end to thoſe miſeries which he 
had inflicted on that unhappy people, but alſo favoured and 
encouraged them on all occaſions 3 whence, as the Arab 
writers ſay, he acquired the ſurname of Dheu/acnaf, i. e. 
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en the wings ; by which the Arabs would ſignify, that he 
was their protector, becauſe the eagles are ſaid to carry 
their young ones on their wings !. A 

Schabour, as we have already ſeen in our former period, 
was at continual enmity with the Romans; and tho', during 
the reign of Conflantine the Great, he durſt not attempt any 
thing very conſiderable, yet that did not hinder him from taking 
all the neceſſary ſteps to act effectually, whenever an oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. The Oriental writers give us an in- 
ſtance of this, of which there is not the leaſt trace to be found 
in any of the Greek hiſtorians, tho? it be more ſingular than 
any thing they have recorded: Schabour was fo deſirous of 
being thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of the Roman em- 
pire, that he went to Con/tantinople himſelf, under colour of 
being an embaſſador from Perfia. He had not, however, been 
long there before he was ſuſpected, and thereupon impriſon- 
ed; during which time the Romans made ſeveral incurſions 
into the Perftan provinces, and treated the people with great 
ſeverity. At length Schabour having corrupted a lady of the 
court, ſhe not only procured him his liberty, but fled with 
him. They were obliged to travel with great circumſpection, 
and, not without much-ado, and after many dangers paſſed, 
they arrived at a little hermitage- in Media; which place 
hath ever ſince been called Schahbouran. It is not very clear, 
whether the religious Per/tans, who reſided here, were of the 
chriſtian, manichean, or magian religion ; but, whatever the 
were, their chief was very loyal, acquainted the king with 
the preſent ſituation of things, took pains to convey his orders 
wherever he directed ; ſo that, by degrees, Schabour afſem- 
bled a very conſiderable body of troops, and with them fell ſo 
opportunely on the Roman forces, that he gave them an en- 
tire defeat. The king's ſtay in Media gave him an opportu- 
nity of obſerving the ſituation of that country, and the im- 
provements of which it was capable. This determined him to 
build a new city not far from the hermitage, where he bad 
repoſed himſelf after his return from Con/iantinople, hoping 
mat, when it became conſiderable, and was thoroughly 
peopled, it would ferve as a barrier, and protect the open 
country from the inſults of neighbouring nations *. 

As ſoon therefore as the circumſtances of the times would 
permit, Schavmrry laid the for:ndations of the city of Cazvin, 
Which we call Casbhin, When he firſt began this work, he 
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found himſelf exceffively annoyed by the Delemites, who be- 
gan to be jealous of his undertaking. Schabour, who was 2 
very wiſe prince, perceiving that it was not at all in his power 
to carry on the building of his city and a war with theſe people 
at the ſame time, reſolved to bribe them ; which accordingly 
he did, by conſiderable gifts for the preſent, and promiſes of 
ſtill greater things hereafter. When Casbin was finiſhed, and 
the Delemites began to renew their incurſions, Schabour, who 
was by this time at peace both with the Romans and the Arabs, 
turned his whole force upon them, and eaſily ſubdued them, 
adding thereby the province of Deilem to his empire, which 
had been an antient and independent kingdom till then, and 
which became ſo again, after the Arabians made themſelves 
maſters of Perfia. This monarch alſo beautified and inlarged 
the antient city of Scheu/tar in the province of Khouhr/tan, 
where he likewiſe re-edified another antient city, called C:r4b, 
and which he afterwards called by his own name. He was 
one of the greateſt and moſt fortunate monarchs of this 
dynaſty, and, during his long reign of ſeventy two years, 
not only made great conqueſts on all ſides of his domi- 
nions, but alſo wonderfully improved his territories, by 
building cities, and encouraging the trade of his ſubjects * (F). 


* KyonDewir. D'Hzas Flor. artic. Hormoua Schabou® 


Dhoulactaf. 


(F) The learned Schikard (15) takes a great deal of pains in 
rectifying a miſtake in the verſion of Mir thond by Teixera ' 16). 
The ſurname of the Perfian king is there written Zabel Ketaf, 
which, the judicious critic rightly conjectures, ſhould have been 
Dbul- Aktaf ; but then he is in a great miſtake himſelf, for he at- 
tributes this ſurname to Schabour the firſt, to whom it did not be- 
long. He is however perfectly juſt in his cenſure of Reineccius ( 17), 
who had condemned Nicephorus, an antient writer, for calling Scha- 
bour the firſt Choſroes, ſince that was no miſtake, all the kings of 
this dynaſty preſerving this appellation. The hiſtory of Schabour's 
being crowned in his mother's belly, is not only to be found in che 
Oriental writers and the Greek hiſtorians, but alſo in the writings of 
the Rabbins ; and therefore, tho" the fact is an odd one, yet it can- 
not be called incredible (18. We thought it unneceſſary to load 
this reign with recapitulations of facts mentioned in the former 
period, or with ſuch immaterial cizcumftances, as might have ſwelled 
this part of our hiſtory beyond its due bounds. 


(15) Tarich. p. 110. (16) Lib. ie 26. (17) De 
gent. Aſacid. (18) Ben Dior. in Kab. ap. Schichard. p. 
110. 
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Ardſchir ſucceeded Schabour, and governed the Perfran king- 


dom for twelve years. One author affures us, that he was 
uncle by the mother's ſide to the laſt king; another, that he 
was only his couſin ; and a third, that he was brother by the 
mother's fide to Schabour Dhoulattaf. However it was, he 
aſſumed the government at firſt as tutor only, or protector, 
to Schabour III. tho* afterwards the nobility prevailed upon 
him to take the title of king. The reader will eafily per- 
ceive, that the Perſians were afraid of nothing ſo much as of 
being governed by a child, which was the true cauſe, that 
they were deſirous of conferring the regal dignity on him, 
whoſe birth and abilities made him the moſt proper for diſ- 
charging its eſſential functions. It may be, the miſeries the 
kingdom had endured, under the minority of the laſt king, 
might the more ſtrongly incline them to make uſe of this ex- 
pedient, to prevent their falling under the like misfortunes 
a ſecond time. It is alſo very remarkable, that the nobility 
did not ſuffer this Ardſchir to transfer the crown to his fami- 
ly, though they gave it him for life ; but immediately upon 
his demiſe called his kinſman the ſon of Schabour II. to the 
ſucceſſion, who was by this time become a man, and capable 
of taking the reins of government into his own hands. 
Schabour III. the ſon of Schabour Dboulattaf, governed 
the kingdom of Perſia hve years and four months in great 
tranquillity. He was cotemporary with Theadoſtus the Great, 
with whom he made a ſtrict alliance, and lived in the greateſt 
friendſhip during his whole reign. As he was a very pacihc 
prince, and ſought nothing ſv much as to keep his kingdom 
from feeling the plague of war, that his ſubjects might have 
leiſure to repair all their former loſſes, we ought not to wonder, 
that the account we have of his reign is very ſuccinct, and 
amounts to neither more or leſs than we have recorded *. 
Baharam IV. ſucceeded his father Schabour, whom he 
very much reſembled in his diſpoſition. He had in his father's 
life-time been governor of the province of Kerman, and, ac- 
cording to the privilege of the royal family, was ſtyled Ker- 
man- Shab. This the Greek writers converted into a ſurname, 
which is the reaſon, that in their hiſtories he is called Varanes 
Cermanſaa. He governed the kingdom eleven years, in 
which ſpace of time the Perſians grew ſo extravagantly rich, 
that their pride inclined them to frequent revolts; in one of 
which the king, preſenting himſelf ſuddenly amongſt the rebels, 
and expoſtulating with them on the folly and madneſs of their 
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behaviour, was baſely ſhot with an arrow behind his back, 
and died upon the ſpot b. 

Fezdegerd ſucceeded his father Baharam, and proved a very 
bad prince. Equally cruel and avaricious, he diſtreſſed his 
ſubjects alike in their perſons and their properties. This was 
the more grievous to the Perfians, becauſe in the life-time 
of his father he had affected ſo much modeſty, humanity, and 
condeſcenſion, that never any monarch promiſed more at his 
acceſhon, or performed leſs during his adminiſt ration. Hence 
he was ſurnamed Al Athim, i. e. The Wicked, or, The Man- 
doned. T here is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that his character 
hath been injured through the malice of the magi, who could 
never forgive him his ſtrong inclinations to the chriſtians, 
and his keeping fo ſtrict a hand on the clergy of the eftabliſh- 
ed religion. This king had the misfortune to ſee all his 
children die within a month after they were born. This 
made him very uneaſy ;' and therefore he conſulted not only 
the Perfran phyſicians, but alſo all the travellers who viſited 
his dominions, as to the wholeſomeſt air they were acquaint- 
ed with, in order to try, whether, by removing a child as 
ſoon as poſhble thither, he might not conſerve the ſucceſſion 
in his family. The reſult of this inquiry was, that the pro- 
vince of Hirah was recommended to him, as that where the 
beſt air was to be found. This country was a part of Chal- 
dea, which, on the falling out of. Alexander the Great's ſuc- 
cellors among themſelves, an Arab prince had ſeized, and 
having built a city therein, called it Hirah, and made it the 
capital of a little principality, which in proceſs of time be- 
came tributary to the Per/tans. The name of the preſent 
poſſeſſor of this ſmall ſovereignty was Neoman, for whom 
Fezdegerd ſent as ſoon as his ſon Baharam was born. When 
he came to court, the king put the child, who was then a- 
bout a month old, into his hands, acquainted him how un- 
lucky he had been in the reft of his children, and told him, 
that what he expected from him was, the education of his fon, 
after the manner of the Arabs, in all thoſe exercites which 
uſually increaſe the ſtrength of the body, and render men 
healthy and robuſt. Nooman on his part promiſed to take 
all imaginable care of the child, whom he immediately car- 
ried home with him ; and Fexdegerd, being now at eaſe in 
his mind, governed his dominions, according to his own 
maxims, and little to the ſatisfaction of the magi, twenty 
one years. At theend of this ſpace, as he was looking on 
a horſe extremely beautiful, and which he much vaiucy, 
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the beaſt ſuddenly ſtruck him with one of its hind feet on 
the ſtomach, with ſuch force, that he immediately fell down 
dead, and thereby delivered the diſcontented part of his ſub- 
jects from a matter, whoſe government they hated, and whom 
yet they were not able to depoſe. As ſoon as he was dead, 
thoſe who were ſo much diſaffected to him, took advantage of 
the abſcnce of the prince his fon to transfer the regal dignity to 
another family. Accordingly, they fixed on Ker/a, a noble- 
man of fair qualities and great fortune ; from whom having 
drawn many advantageous conceſhons in their own favour, 
they faluted him king, and actually put him in poſſeſſion, not 
only of the royal robes and ornaments, but alſo of the royal 
treaſure, procured the ſubmiſſion of the forces then on foot, 
and the conſent of the greateſt part of the provinces of that 
extended empire ©, 

Baharam V. ſurnamed Gour, or rather Jur, for a reaſon 
that will appear in the courfe of our hiſtory, was, as we 
have ſeen, ſent in his infancy to the court of an Arab prince, 
for the ſake of eſtabliſhing his conſtitution ; which end was 
perfectly anſwered by the care his guardian took of his edu- 
cation. Nooman Ben Mondir, to whoſe care he was com- 
mitted, cauſed two palaces to be built for his reception in 
the capital city of his dominions. Theſe were built by the 
greateſt architect of the eaſt, whoſe name was Sennamar. 
Ineſe caſtles or palaces were called Sedir and Khaouarnat, 
and the Arab writers tell us, that amongſt other ſingularities, 
the ſtones of which they were built were hewn in fuch a 
manner, as to change their colour ſeveral times in a day, by 
their different reflections of light ; and that they were fo 
contrived, as to lean upon a ſingle ſtone, which, if removed, 
the whole building would have fallen to the ground. . 
man moſt bountifully rewarded Sennamar for his care and 
fall ; but that unfortunate perſon having inviſcreetly given 
out, that he could have performed ſtill greater things, if he 
had expected to have been paid in ſuch a manner, Nooman 
began to doubt his fidelitv, _ whether he might not be in- 
duced by money to divvize the ſecret of the ſupporting ſtones 
m the palaces he had buiic ; pot therefore ordered him to be 

thrown from th: top of one of them ro the bottom, where- 
by the mileravie man loft bis life. In procefs of time, Na- 
man, the tutor of Bebaram, occame 2 convert to the chrit- 
tian religion, and, in conſequence thereof, thought fit 0 
retire from the world, and to ſpend the reit of tis davs in 2 
hermitage in the deſert, reigning the crown and care of. the 
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ng Per ſian prince to his fon Hendu. This prince was no 

Jeſs careful of Baharam than his father had been; he provided 
for his health both in body and mind ; he took care to have 
him taught all the exerciſes, and to be inſtructed in all the 
learning, with which a perſon of his high quality ought to 
be acquainted. He gave him leſſons himſelf in the art of go- 
5 verning, and at the ſame time that he diſcharged the duty of 
. a governor, ſhewed himſelf on all occaſions his friend in the 
circumſtances of private life, as he was his conſtant compa- 
nion in all his diverſions. By this means Baharam, who had 
an excellent genius, grew one of the moſt accompliſhed 
princes of his age, and had a ſagacity and reſolution almoſt 
incredible, conſidering his tender years 4. 

WHEN the news of his father's death reached Hirah, the Erber: 
young prince could not help expreſſing, not only his amaze- Per.ia af 
ment at the conduct of the Perſian nobility, but his reſolu- the head 
tion not to part with the crown on ſuch eaſy terms. He there- 97 an ar- 
fore addreſſed himſelf to Hendu, and beſought him to furniſh . 
him with ſome troops, that he might endeavour by force to 
recover what was undoubtedly his right. The king of Hirah, 
who owed him his allegiance, as being dependent on the Per- 
an empire, promiſed him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
When he was thus imbarqued in the buſineſs, he thought pro- 
per to invite all the Arabian princes his neighbours to a coun- 
cil, wherein he expoſed the right of Baharam to the Perſian 
throne, and the indignity offered them in his excluſion, on 
account of his being bred up among them. The petty prin- 
ces, to whom he addrefled himſelf, eaſily received the im- 

a preſſions he ſought to make upon their minds, and, with 
i great alacrity, promiſed to ſupport the pretenſions of his pu- 
; il with their utmoſt force. This point gained, Baharam, 

at the head of ten thouſand Arabian horſe, entered the Per - 
ian territories, and was ſhortly after followed by Hendu and 
the confederate princes with thirty thouſand more. The Per- 
fan nobility, obſtinate in their rebellion, drew together a 
great army, in order to maintain the king they had made 
| Choice of upon the throne. Things being in this ſituation, 
a general and deciſive battle was daily expected, the armirs 
being within halt a day's march of each other; but, by the 
wiſdom of Hendu, a negotiation was ſet on foot. Both 
parties Were deſirous of deciding the buſineſs without blond. 
and vet neither of them would recede in the leaſt from thetc 
5 pretenſions. In this critical juncture, Baharam propoſd at: 
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expedient, which was inſtantly accepted. It was this; that 
the crown of Perſia ſhould be placed upon a cuſhion between 
two hungry lions, and that the prince who would fetch it 
ſhould wear it. On the day appointed the experiment was 
made, and the crown placed between the lions. Then Ba- 
baram, turning to his competitor, ſaid, Kerſa, Ny don't 
you go and fetch the crown ? I need nit, anſwered he; I am 
in polſeſſion of it already; you defire it, therefore do you go and 
take it. Baharam inſtantly fell upon the lions, killed them 
both, and took up the crown. Upon which Ker/a imme- 
diately ran towards him, embraced him, and did him ho- 
mage. His example was followed by all the Perſian lords; 
and thus this controverſy, which had armed all the eaſt, was 
determined without bloodſhed, and to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties, the Per/zans being charmed with the generality and 
volour of their new king ; and Hendu and his Arabian con- 
federates were no lefs pleaſed with the ſucceſs of their under- 
taking, and with the vaſt preſents, and other marks of gra- 
titude, which were given them by Baharam at parting ©. 
Baharam, on taking poſſeſſion of the throne, treated his 
ſubjects with ſuch lenity, and excuſed them from ſo many 
duties and taxes, that the oriental hiſtorians ſay, he turned 
the heads of the whole nation; inſomuch, that computing 
the hours between ſun- riſing and fun-ſet, they divided theſe 
into equal parts : the firſt for buſineſs, the ſecond for diver- 
ſion. The king was ſo far from diſliking this, that he ſent 
for twelve thouſand muſicians from India, not only to divert 
his ſubjects, but to prevent their becoming fidlers and dancers 
themſelves ; and it is ſaid, that thoſe who follow this profeſ- 
ſion at this day in Perſia are deſcended from theſe Indians. 
The khacan, for ſo the orientals call the ſovereign of Turgue/ſ- 
tan, having intelligence of the merry diſpoſition the Per ſians 
were in, conceived, that a better opportunity would never 
offer for invading that rich and fertile country. Without 
therefore any previous declaration of war, he aſſembled a 
mighty army, ſome hiſtorians ſay, of three hundred thou- 
ſand men, with which he broke into Perſia like a torrent, 
ſpreading fire and ſword, deſtruction and deſolation, where- 
ever he came. Baharam, as ſoon as he had intelligence of 
this, knowing well, that it was impoſſible for him. to raiſe 
any forces ſufficient to repel them, lett his capital, and with 
a thouſand choſen horſe fled to the mountains, leaving the 
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government in the hands of his brother Nai. The Perfians 
inſtantly concluded, that the king had abdicated the govern- 
ment, and endeavoured to make the beſt terms they could 
with the conquerors; and thereupon ſent deputies to acquaint 
the khacan with the deſertion of their prince, and to implore 
his mercy. The khacan did not, however, take things up- 
on truſt ; he ſent out parties to obſerve the motions of Ba- 
haram and his horſe, and theſe on their return having report- 
ed that they had followed the Perſian king two days march 
into Armenia, their maſter concluded 'from thence, that he 


was fled into the Roman territories, and that Perfia was ab- 
ſolutely ſubdued f. | 
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Baharam, in the mean time, puſhed with his thouſand horſe They are 
through the ftreights of Derbent, and keeping cloſe by the defeated 
Caſpian ſea, came quite round into Turgue/tan ; and having and de- 
there refreſhed and remounted his troops, he ſuddenly and ſilently Are. 


ſtole into Perſia; ſurprized the forces of the khacan, who no 
longer kept any diſcipline, in the dead of the night; advanced in 
perſon to that monarch's tent, where he found him ſcarce 
awake, huddling on his cloaths, ſo that he ſtruck off his head 
without any reſiſtance; and the Per ſians riſing every-where 
upon the flying army, ſcarce a man of this huge multitude 
returned again into Turgueſtan. This wonderfully raiſed the 
reputation of Baharam ; his ſubjects began to look upon him 
as a perſon inſpired, and he on the other hand, being better 
ſatisfſied with his brother's adminiſtration than his own, re- 
ſolved to travel for a time, and leave to him the reſettling of 
the affairs of Perſia. This unaccountable vivacity in other- 
wiſe ſo great a prince cannot be accounted for any other 
way, than by conſidering where he received his education. 
his roving diſpoſition is the very character of an Arab chief, 
and indeed all the accounts we have of this monarch ſhew, 
that his manners were exactly thoſe of that nation. As for 
inſtance, the word Fur ſignifies a wild aſs, and this prince 
was called Baharam Fur, becauſe he ſpent the greateſt part 
of his time in hunting that creature, a diverſion he had learn- 
ed among the Arabs. But to return to the current of our 
hiſtory, leaving the government of Perſia in the hands of 
his brother, he appeared in the habit of a private perſon at 
the court of an Indian prince; where he quickly diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf, ſa far as to merit the notice of the king, whole 
favourable inclinations towards him he greaily improved, 
by killing a monſtrous wild elephant, which had done a pro- 
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digious deal of miſchief. At length the king ſent him at the 
head of an army to oppoſe a very potent neighbour of his, 
who notwithſtanding he had offered him tribute, invaded and 
plundered his country. This prince Babaram was ſo fortu- 
nate as to defeat, and he made ſo prudent a uſe of his victory 
that he put it out of the enemy's power to think of renewing 
the war for a conſiderable number of years at leaſt. On his 
return to court, the Indian king thought himſelf obliged to 
promote him to the office of prime vixier, and to give him 
his daughter to wife; which he accordingly did, with an 
immenſe fortune “. 

Bur as the graces of kings uſually produce envy in the 
minds of their ſubjects, againſt thoſe on whom they are con- 
ferred, ſo here the promotion of Baharam drew upon him 
the hatred of the Indians, though he had reſcued them from 
oppreſſion, and by his wiſe adminiſtration procured them as 
great felicity as a people could enjoy. When therefore he 
perceived this, he reſolved to bear no longer with their in- 
gratitude, eſpecially when he found their whiſpers had pierced 
the king's ear, and inclined him to alter his conduct towards 
him, though on his fide not the leaft occaſion had been given. 
This reſolution once taken, Baharam ſoon after diſcoyered 
himſelf to the king, who was exceedingly alarmed, when he 
knew that the perſon, to whom. he was ſo much indebted, 
was the kin Perfia, his potent neighbour, and one whoſe 
anceſtors had deprived him of a part of his dominions. The 
Perſian monarch, to rid him of all apprehenſions, acquainted 
him with his reſolution of returning forthwith into his own 
territories ; and that, as well. out of tender affection for his 
wife, as in return for the many favours he had received, he 
was content to yield up the places in diſpute. The Indian 
king received this declaration with the utmoſt joy, and Baha- 
ram, conceiving that no time was to be loſt, quitted his court 
immediately, and returned with his wife and family, with all 
the immenſe riches he had. acquired, into Perfia. His 
ſubjects received him with all the demonſtrations of loyalty 
and cordial affection; and the king on his part promiſed to ap- 
ply himſelf more affiduouſly to public affairs than the vivacity 
of his diſpoſition had hitherto allowed him to do h. | 
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emperor ; and being informed that his forces met with no 
great oppoſition on that fide, he ventured to make an expe- 
dition in perſon into Arabia, where he reduced the kingdom of 
Yemen with all its dependencies. After this he returned into 
Pera, and reigned the reſt of his life in peace, beloved by 
his ſubjects, and revered by his neighbours. Authors differ ve- 
ry much concerning the manner of his death. Some, and 
indeed the moſt conſiderable, ſay, that, being exceedingly 
addicted to hunting and paſſing full ſpeed through a wood, 
his horſe fell with him into a deep pit, where he was ſtifled 
before any body came to his aſſiſtance ', Others affirm, that 
being engaged in a war with a neighbouring prince, and ha- 
ving defeated his army in battle; Baharam in the purſuit 
was ſo unlucky as to plunge his horſe into a moraſs ; whence 
being unable to extricate himſelf, he was either ſuffocated, 
or periſhed with hunger. The reaſon this point remains fo 
full of doubt and uncertainty, is this ; the body of Baharam 
was never found, and conſequently all accounts of his death 
muſt be conjectural only *. It is, however, generally agreed, 
that this accident arrived in the twenty third year of his 
reign, and that, notwithſtanding the many irregularities in 
his conduct, he left behind him the character of being one of 
the braveſt and moſt generous, as he was evidently one of the 
moſt fortunate, princes that ever ſwayed the Perhan 1 
Jexdegerd II. ſucceeded his father Baharam Gour. As he Jezdegerd 
had been chiefly educated by his uncle Narfi, he became a II. 
prince of great knowledge and. experience, though but a 
young man, when he aſcerided the throne. He followed his 
father's example, in placing his uncle at the head of. all his 
councils, yet without negleCting buſineſs himſelf, or deſerting 
any branch of it, to give himſelf up to another more agree- 
able to his temper. He was peculiarly ſtrict in doing juſtice, 
eſpecially between the great and ſuch as depended upon them. 
He reſtored all the excellent conſtitutions of his anceſtors, 
which in proceſs of time were ſunk into diſſuetude; where 
he found theſe inſufficient, he framed new laws, by the ad- 
vice of his council. The care of ſeeing theſe executed he 
took wholly upon himſelf. The army on the other hand he 
rendered more affectionate to himſelf, than they had ever 
been to any of his predeceſſors ; for he cauſed it to be excel- 
lently paid, and though he took care to preſerve diſcipline a- 
mongſt his ſoldiers, yet he cauſed their duty to be fo tho- 
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roughly explained to them, and when he was obliged to pu- 
niſh, did it ſo gently, and with ſuch viſible reluQtancy, that 
he acquired the ſurname of Sipahdoft, or the lover of bis ſol- 
diers. There is, however, but one expedition of his men- 
tioned, and that is againſt the Greets, who, in his opinion, 
had broken the terms of their alliance with the Perſians. In 
order to convince them of the folly of this proceeding, 7ezde- 
gerd marched with a very numerous army into the Koman 
territories. Far from ſuffering his troops to live as in an ene- 
my's country, he obliged his ſoldiers to pay for every thing 
they had, to treat the inhabitants with the- greateſt civility, 
and to behave rather like ſtrangers, who came to ſee the 
country, than like enemies, diſpoſed to deftroy it. The 
Greek emperor, fearing the conſequences, in caſe his ſub- 
jets ſhould come to change their opinion as to the Perſian 
government, ſent to acquaint Fezdegerd, that he was ready 
to accept the terms he had formerly refuſed, and that he 
would pay the arrears of the tribute which he demanded ; 
upon which the Perſian retired with his forces into his own 
country, without committing the leaſt diſorder, which gain- 
ed him more reputation, than all their conqueſts had done his 
predeceſſors w. 
Makes Puls great prince had two ſons, the eldeſt called Ferouz, 
choice of and the younger Hormouz. The latter was the favourite of 
bis younger his father,, who took all imaginable care of his education, and 
fon for his alſo very affiduouſly promoted his intereſt with the nobility, 
{ucceſſor. that upon his own demiſe he might ſucceed him in the throne. 
This naturally induced great diſturbances in the kingdom, 
the clder brother taking all poſſible meaſures for defeating 
the project of his father in favour of his brother. To cool 
theſe heats, as alſo to pave the way to his own deſigns, the 
king thought fit to make his eldeſt ſon governor of Nimrouz, 
an antient province of the Perfran empire, comprehending 
the greateſt part of thoſe countries which are now called Si- 
g:/tan and Maran, obliging him alſo to go and reſide in his 
government. This had a fair appearance, but was ſo far 
from anſwering the purpoſe of Fezdegerd, that it proved the 
means of defeating all the other precautions he had taken. 
This, however, did not happen in his life-time ; for the good 
king, after a reign of eighteen years, died ſuddenly, to the 
great grief, as well as to the inexpreſſible loſs, of his ſubjects, 
who ſaw themſelves plunged upon his death into a miſerable 
fituation, out of which they were not extricated, till they 
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had felt almoſt all the various calamities by which provi- 
dence chaſtiſes oftending nations . 

Heormouz III. being upon the ſpot, having a great intereſt Hormoum 
through his father's ſolicitations, and being himſelf a perſon III. 
of ſo great merit, as to have deſerved the name of Firzaneh, 
i. e. The ſage, ſeated himſelf upon the throne, and was ac- 
knowledged by almoſt ali the nobility. As he reigned but a 
very ſhort time, moſt of the Perſian hiſtorians are ſilent as 
to his character. One of them, however, affures us, that 
his conduct, after his acceflion, was very unlike his beha- 
viour during the life-time of his father; for that he no ſoor- 
er found himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority, but he 
began to tyrannize over his ſubjects, and to treat the nobili- 
ty with equal contempt and ſeverity, though his title to the 
crown depended in a great meaſure upon their choice. How- 
ever it was, he did not long enjoy that dignity, which it had 
coſt him fo much pains to acquire. His brother Ferouz no 
ſooner heard of his acceſhon, than he determined in himſelf 
not to loſe tamely what he looked upon to be indubitably his 
right. It fo happened, that the province of which he was go- 
vernor lay on the frontiers of the country of the Haiathelites, 
who in the works of the Greek hiflorians are called Nephta- 
lites, and by the tranſlator of Mirihond Euthalites. To the 
king of this nation, whoſe name was Khaſchnacuar, he ap- 
plied himſelf, offering him a part at leaſt, if not the whole, 
of his province, if he would aſſiſt him in taking the crown 
from his brother's head to ſet it upon his own. This pro- 
poſition was readily accepted, and Ferowz furniſhed by him 
with a body of thirty thouſand horſe. With theſe auxiliaries 
he entered Perſia, and was quickly joined by ſuch as had a 
good opinion of his title, and ſuch as had not been well re- 
ceived at his brather's court. Hermouz was no ſooner ac- 
quainted with this ſtep taken by his brother, than he imme- 
diately marched towards him with all his father's forces. But 
it ſo fell out, that part of che Perſian army being diſaffected, 
and the other part afraid of the Barbarians Ferouz had brought 
along with him, made but a poor reſiſtance ; ſo that, with- 
out much difficulty, the fituation of things was intirely chang- 
ed and FHormouz was not only thruſt from the throne, but al- 


ſo put into chains and committed to priſon, when he had 
reigned but one year 9. 
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Ferouz, being now exalted to the regal dignity, could not 
think himſelf ſafe, while his brother lived, cho in a priſon; 
and therefore the firſt act of his reign was, the cutting off 
the head of Hormouz, together with the heads of three of his 
chief counſellors. As to his conduct afterwards, it was 
pretty much of a piece with this extraordinary ſeverity, which 
darkened the very dawn of it: neither was it long before the 
Perſians began to petceive, that heaven viſibly puniſhed them, 
as well for their own offences, as for the great wickedneſs of 
their prince. The rod by which they were chaſtiſed was, a 
moſt ſevere drought, all the brooks and ſmall rivers being 
every-where dried up, the earth parched, and its fruits wi- 
thered. It lafted fix years, and in that ſpace deſtroyed ſuch 
multitudes, and brought the remainder into fo miſerable a 
ſituation, that we are told the king and the nobility conſented 
to do open penance to avert the wrath of the Almighty. This 
they performed, and in the ſeventh year all the ſeaſons were 
wonderfully kind and pleaſant ; the earth being thoroughly, 
moiſtened, bore the next year as it was wont, and the ſcourge 
being removed, Ferouz and his people returned to their old 
manner of living ; that is to ſay, the k; king ruled according to his 
will, and his ſubjeQs, as ſoon as they had the utenſils of luxury, 
plunged themſelves into all ſorts of exceſſes. The obligations 
conferred upon the Perfian monarch by the king of the Haia- 
thelites were ſo great, that one may eaſily judge of the diſpo- 
fition of Fereux, by his behaviour towards his benefactor. 
The people were no ſooner recovered from that miſery and 
conſternation, which had been ſpread amongſt them by the 
late famine and drought; but preſently Ferouz was for turn- 
ing his arms againſt him who had ſet him on the throne. It is 
true; that ſome Perſian authors alledge, that the ſubjects of 
this prince entered the frontiers of Perſia, and plundered 
them in a hoſtile manner ; but there is little reaſon to believe 
this, becauſe the ſame writers confeſs, that the Perfians were 
out of compariſon more powerful, and that the misfortunes 
they afterwards met with could not poſſibly have befallen 
them, but by their own temerity and ill conduct ?, 

Ferouz was not long in execufing his project ; he drew to- 


the country gether as numerous an army as the circumſtances of the Per- 
of the Hai- ian affairs would allow, and as ſoon as he had drawn them 
athelites. together, he marched northwards in order to invade the coun- 


try of the Haiathelites. The king of that people was under 
the greateſt amazement, when he heard of the preparations 
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Ferouz had made. An officer in his troops, as ſome hiſtorians 
fay, but, as others affirm, his grand vizier took upon him to 
revive his courage, by promiſing him a victory without fight- 
ing, if he would liſten to his advice, This man had, as ſome 
ſay, a hand wanting by an accident prior to this event ; but 
others aſſure us, that when his maſter had promiſed to be intire- 
ly guided by his counſels, he cut off his noſe, his ears, a hand, 

and foot. In this mangled condition, he cauſed himſelf to be 
laid in a wood, through the ſkirts of which he knew that the 
Perfian army muſt paſs. When the van-guard of Ferouz's 
army reached him, they took him up, and carried him to 
their king, who, ſtruck with the miſerable condition of the 
man, received him: kindly, aſked him, Who he was, and by 
whom he had been ſo — mangled? The artful Haia- 
thelite readily anſwered, that he had been thus treated by his 
king, for having exhorted him to give any kind of ſatisfaction 
to the king of Per ſia, rather than engage in a war, the more, 
becauſe he was ſo exceffively hated by his own ſubjects. Fe- 
rouz rejoiced at this account, enquired narrowly into the 
{ſtrength of the enemy, and where the king of the Haia- 
thelites was encamped ? The wounded man anſwered, that 
the king had with him the flower of all his people, and that 
they lay in ambuſcade behind certain mountains, which were 
but a few days march from thence, if the king took his road 


through the woods; but if he continued ii that wherein he 


now was, he would be obliged to paſs on the other fide of 
thoſe mountains, and thereby give the Haiatbelites an oppor- 
tunity of falling upon his rear. Ferouz, not in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pecting the fidelity of his wounded guide, liſtened readily to 
the advice he gave him ; and without more ado turned out of 
the ordinary road, and ſuffered himſelf to be led, ſometimes 
through thick woods, at others through wide deſerts, till at 
length his army was on the very point of being famiſhed for 
want of neceſſary proviſions. Then the Hai thelites appeared on 
all ſides, and in ſuch vaſt numbers, that Ferouz ſeeing it alike 
impoſſible to defend himſelf, or to eſcape, ſurrendered with 
the ſmall remains of his army, throwing himſelf intirely on 
the mercy of his injured benefactors. The king of the 
Haiathelites, ſuppoſing that this diſaſtrous expedition would 
prove a ſufficient warning to Feroux, offered to ſend him, 
and thoſe that were with him, ſately back into their own 
country, provided they took an oath never to invade his do- 
minions any more. This they readily conſented to do, and, 
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as ſoon as they had done it, were permitted to return without 
the leaſt injury done- them 4. 

THe firſt thing Ferouz projected after his return into his 
own kingdom was, the attacking the Haiathelites a fecond 
time, in 12 of the folemn oath which he had ſo lately 
made. The chief reaſon which induced him to apprehend 
that he ſhould be more ſucceſsful in this expedition 
than his firſt, was the obſervation he had made of the 
number of forces about the king of that people, when he had 
aſſembled the whole force of his nation. The Perſian army 
appeared to Ferouz capable of beating twice the number of 
Hatathelites he had ſeen, if they had not been circumvented 
by the policy of the wounded vizier. This fault therefore 
he determined to repair by marching directly into the heart 
of the country, without turning either this way or that. Ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as the neceflary levies could be made, he 
appointed Saouk, a prince deſcended from the antient kings of 
Per fra, regent in his abſence ; and with a prodigious army 
marched once more againſt the people, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
was feated on the throne. There is no need of repeating 
here the ſame ſtory, which hath been already inſerted, in the 
hiſtory of this prince's life under the name of Perozes, in the 
former period. Let it fuffice that he and his army were by a 
new ſtratagem buried altogether in a pit, and the Haiathelites 
delivered from all apprehenſions of ſuffering any more by the 
incorrigible diſpoſition of Ferouz, The oriental hiſtorians 
difter, however, widely from the text, in the accounts they 
give us of the conſequences of this war; for they affirm, 
that Saul the lieutenant of Ferouz, as ſoon as be received 
the news of his maſter's defeat, marched with a conſiderable 
body of horſe he had drawn together from an apprehenſion of 
this diſaſter, and incamping with them on the borders of the 
Hatathelites, prevented their invading Perfia, and even ob- 
rained from their king, who was a prince of great wiſdom 
and juſtice, a peace upon honourable terms, on a ſuggeſtion 
that the Perſians were by no means well affected to the mea- 
ſures of Ferouz, but were conſtrained to follow that unhappy 
prince, becauſe he was their ſovereign. The king of the 
Haiatbelites, on this conſideration, not only made peace, but 
tent back all the Perſians he had taken priſoners without ran- 
ſom, as thinking the death of F re z a ſufficient ſatisfaction tor 
the injuries he had done him. According to the beſt of the 
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eaſtern hiſtorians, Ferouz reigned thirty, though ſome ſay, 
not above twenty ſeven years. 

Balaſch ſucceeded his father Ferouz or Firauz, and was 
not his brother, as the Greeks give out. His acceſſion to the 
throne was very grateful to his ſubjects, but his younger 
brother Cobad was fo diſſatisfied therewith, that he inſtantly 
retired from court, and fled to Turgue/tan with the ſon of 
Saouk, who was his friend and counſellor. It does not ap- 
pear, that Balaſch either ordered his brother to be purſued, 
or attempted by any means to take away his life ; but, on 
the contrary, left him at full liberty to live abroad at -his 
eaſe, ſince he would not live at home. This, however, had 
no effet upon Cobad ; his heart was full of ambition, and 
his head as full of ſiniſter contrivances. His friend had pre- 
vailed upon him to marry his daughter, who is repreſented by 
the Perſian hiſtorian, from whom we have theſe particulars, 
as a woman of exquiſite beauty, and of as exquiſite parts. 
By her Cobad had a ſon, whom he left with his mother, 
that he might return again to the court of the Khacan, in 
order to ſolicit his aſſiſtance againſt his brother. Having pre- 
vailed in his ſuit, and orders being iſſued for raiſing an army, 
at the head of which he was to make an irruption into Per- 
fia, Cobad thought fit to make a viſit to his father-in-law's 
family, in order to have his ſentiments of this expedition ; 
and while he was there ſeeking to draw the beſt intelli- 
gence he could from his friends in Perſia, he firſt received 
advice, that his brother was ſo extremely beloved by his ſub- 
jets, that any attempt to dethrone him would be vain; 
and while he was afflicting himſelf with the thoughts of be- 
ing defeated in all his ſchemes, he received another courier, 
who brought him advice, that Balaſch died ſuddenly a few 
days before, and that there required no army to ſet him 
on the throne, his ſubjects being very ready to receive him. 
Upon this he ſet out with his father-in-law, his wife, and 
young ſon, Neuſchirvan, to receive that crown by ſucceſſion, 
which he ſought to have ſeized by force, or to have acquired 
by his intrigues. Authors are not agreed how long Balaſch 
reigned, ſome giving him fourteen years, and others little 
more than four *, 
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C:bad aſcended the throne with all the advantages poſſible : 
He was in his perſon one of the handſomeſt men in Perfia, 
very adroit in his exerciſes, of a very generous diſpoſition, 
and of quick parts ; but as to his morals they were exceeding- 
ly depraved, and he had in his exile ſucked in ſuch falſe no- 
tions of politics, as ſerved only to make himſelf uneaſy, and 
to put him upon oppreſſing his ſubjects. The firſt wrong ſtep 
he took was, the putting to death Saouk, his wife's grand- 
father, becauſe that under his father and brother he had had 
the chief direction of all things, which Cobad ſuppoſed he 
would expect during his reign, a thing he did not care to 
grant, and which, conſidering Saouk's great power, he thought 
it mizht not be ſafe to refuſe. He therefore made uſe of one 
Schabour, a ſoldier of fortune, who offered him his ſervice 
on his acceſſion to the throne, and to whom he gave orders 
to take off Saouk, in ſuch a manner, as might leaſt reflect 
upon his government. Having this commiſſion, Schabeur 
went to pay his reſpects to Saoukt, and having drawn him in- 
to a converſation, quarrelled with him, and cut his throat. 
In the tenth year of the reign of Cobad a certain impoſtor ap- 
peared, whoſe name was MHazdet ©. He followed the ſteps 
of Mani pretty cloſely ; for he ſet himſelf up for a prophet 
in the deſert, and having drawn together a multitude of peo- 
ple by his ſpecious pretences, firmly perſuaded them of his 
having revelations from heaven. The drift of theſe revela- 
tions was to the old purpoſe, vix. the eſtabliſhing of a more 
pure and holy religion, than had been hitherto made known 
to mankind. But as auſterity and ſelf-denial were never ve- 
ry popular doctrines, he invented ſome new notions of pu- 
rity ; and in order to take away the luſt of wealth and of 
women, he propoſed rendering them both common. This 
fuited well with the diſpoſition of Cobad, who, as we obſerv- 
ed before, was a very diſſolute prince; and therefore he coun- 
tenanced this impoſtor, brought him to court, treated him 
with reſpect, and, under pretence of promoting purity in re- 
ligion, tell to plundering his nobility, and debauching their 
wives and daughters. This is that decree for rendering women 
common, which the Greet writers ſpeak of, and which the 
make the pure effect of the corruption of the king's heart, 
and repreſent as an action which loſt him the hearts of all his 
people. But this is fo far from being true, that the bulk of 
the people were more attached to this prince than any of his 
predeceſſors. The poor hoped to have a ſhare in the trea- 
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ſures taken from the rich, and the youth were ſo tranſported 
with the thoughts of having all the women they pleaſed, that 
the nobility found it a very difficult matter to do what the 
did. Cobad had a ſiſter, who was wonderfully beautiful, and 
of whoſe adventures the oriental romance-writers have written 
very largely. This ſiſter Mazdet gave him a diſpenſation to 
marry, which is the cleareſt proof in the world, that the Greek 
writers are altogether in the wrong, in ſuggeſting that ſuch 
marriages were conformable to the magian religion ; had it 
been ſo, Cobad needed not have turned heretic to have ob- 
tained ſuch a diſpenſation, nor would his making uſe of it have 
alarmed the nobility as it did. It was this that put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to his ruin; for the Perſian lords looked upon it 
now as a thing certain, that he would ſtick at nothing. Com- 
ing therefore in great numbers to court, with ſuch of their 
dependents as they could truſt, they ſeized the perſon of the 
King, committed him to priſon, and appointed one Giamaſp, 
a perſon of great wiſdom and integrity, regent of the king- 
dom a. As to the impoſtor Mazdet, they would likewiſe 
have ſecured his perſon, if they could ; but he was too cir- 
cumſpect to put it in their power. His diſciples were very 
numerous, and he failed not to keep a ſufficient number of 
them about him to repel any attempt of this fort ; and he 
li cewiſe took care not to truſt himſelf in cities or fortreſſes, 
where the nobility might ſhut him up as in a cage *. 

THe account the oriental writers give us of the manner in Cobad re- 
which Cobad eſcaped from his priſon, differs ſo little from that covers the 
given by the Greeks, already inſerted at large in the life of Ca- tingdom. 
vades, that, to avoid prolixity, we ſhall repeat nothing of it 
here. The eaſtern writers aſſure us, that it was ſome time 
before the king of the Haiathelites could be prevailed on to 
raiſe forces, in order to re-eftabliſh Cobad on his throne. At 
length he ſent thirty thouſand horſe into the frontiers of Pær ia, 
to try the diſpoſition of the people; and it appearing that they 
were well affected to Cabad's intereſt, that prince followed in | 
pcrſon, and was ſhortly after peaceably reſtored, Giamaſp rea- 
dily reigning all title to the imperial throne, which procured 
lum a very favourable reception from Cobad, who treated him 
with much reſpect as long as he lived. After his reſtoration, it is 
ud, he altogether reformed his conduct, and became in every 
reſpect an excellent prince, equally careful of extending hs 
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empire by arms, and of improving it by the encouragement 
of arts. It appears not, however, that he quitted the ſect of 
Mazdek, though he durſt never attempt to carry his notions 
into practice after his return; and in all probability he was 
the leſs inclined to attempt any thing of this fort, on account 
of the trouble he had with one of his own ſons, who em- 
braced the opinions of Mani, and in whoſe favour all the 
Perſians, infected with that hereſy, diſcovered an inclination 
to revolt, in order to have placed him on the throne before 
the death of his father, had they not been prevented by the 
diligence of Cabad, who was of a moſt active diſpoſition, and 
preſerved his activity even in old age. Authors are not very 
well agreed as to the length of his reign ; ſome giving him 
more years, ſome leſs. The beſt hiſtorians, however, agree, 
that he reigned forty three years with great variety of fortune, 
and that he died beloved by his ſubjects, and revered by his 
neighbours, after having reſtored peace and order throughout 
Per/jia, repaired ſuch cities as were falling to decay, and e 
rected many new ones to ſerve as monuments of glory to his 


poſterity * (G). 
To 
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(G) There are ſome varieties in the relations we have of the 
reign of Khobad, which deferve to be remarked. Khobad, accord- 
ing to Mirkhond, married Zarmeber, the grand-daughter of Saouk, 
who had governed the kingdom after the miſerable defeat of his 
father; but of this we find no diſtinct account in any other hiſto- 
rian. What is ſtranger ſtill, Hir thond makes this lady the mother 
of Nouſchirvan. As to his ſiſter, whoſe beauty and accompliſh- 
ments tempted him to accept of the impoſtor Mazdet's diſpenſation, 
Aiirkhong aſſures us, that ſhe was taken priſoner at the time her fa- 
ther Ferouz was killed, a circumſtance we did not inſert in the text, 
becauſe it ſeems to be altogether improbable. The march which 
Ferouz made into the enemy's country was in itſelf attended with 
great dificuities, and who can imagine, that he would expoſe a 
young lady, the only daughter he had, in ſuch a manner? All 
the oriental hiſtorians agree, that during his reign there were pro- 


digious numbers of Jews ſettled in his dominions, eſpecially in 


Chaldea, where ſometimes he treated them with great lenity, and 
at others he loaded them with heavy taxes. It does not appear, 
that he ever had any good opinion of the Manic bees, though they 
had been in favour with his father, and though the impoſtor Ilz 
ark had concurred with them in ſome of their notions. The trutn 


ſeems to be, that he was far from being nice in religion himſelf, 
and 


( 
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To Cobad ſucceeded his fon Khoſrou or 3 ſo famous Nouſchir- 


throughout all the eaſt, under the ſurname of Nouſchirvan,i. e. van. 
the magnanimous, This word, literally taken, ſignifies a ſou! 
candied in honey, and metaphorically, a mind equally diſtinguiſb- 
ed by ſweetneſs of temper and great abilities. He was by ve- 
ry far the greateſt prince of this dynaſty, and, in the opinion 
of moſt of the oriental hiſtorians, the moſt glorious monarch 
that ever reigned in Perſia ; happy in his genius, more ſo in 
his education, excelling in all royal virtues, deficient in none 
requiſite to diſtinguiſh a man in private life. "The dawn of 
his government promiſed much felicity to his people, and he 
reigned long enough to make good to them much more than 
that promiſed. The firſt act of ſovereignty with which he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf was full of ſeverity, though he was natu- 
rally the mildeft prince in the world. He found means to 
cauſe the impoſtor Made to be ſeized, and to be brought 
priſoner into his preſence. On this occaſion Nouſchirvan 
made a long oration, in which he explained the many and 
great miſchiefs brought on mighty kingdoms by ſuch deluders, 
declared his ſettled reſolution to extirpate all this new ſect, 
and as an earneſt thereof, he ordered Mazdek to be immedi- 
ately put to death. That deceiver, delirous of keeping up 
ſome reputation, addreſſed himſelf to Nouſchiruan in theſe 
words, as the officers were about to take him out of that 
prince's preſence: Providence, O king ! appointed thee to rule 
over us, that thou mighteſt protect and not deſtroy. True, thou 
ſon of corruption, anſwered Nouſchirvan, ; but dot thou not 
remember, that thou didſt ance impudently demand of Cobad my 
father permiſſion to lie with my mother, and that thy followers 
have pillaged all the reſt of my ſubjefts? I do not therefore ſeek 
to deſtroy thee and thine, but to preſerve myſelf and the people 
committed by providence to my care. After the execution of 
Mazdek, Nouſchirvan did not proceed to any farther ſeverities. | 
The death of their chief ſtruck ſuch a damp to the hearts of 4 
his followers, that they willingly laid hold of the alternative 

offered them by the king's edict, viz. either to reſtore what 

they had wrongfully taken from others, or to ſuffer capital 

puniſhment as thieves. Thus the peace and properties of the 

people of Perſia were ſecured againſt the attempts of theſe 


and only pretended a high zeal for the ſe&t of Mazdek, becauſe it 
gave him an opportunity of filling his coffers, and gratifying his 
paſſion for his ſiſter (19). 
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debauched enthuſiaſts, without any extraordinary effuſion of 
blood *. 

Nouſchirvan allo removed at the very beginning of his 
reign ſuch officers of his court as, by their conduct in his fa- 
ther's life-time, had reniered themſelves dilagreeahle to his 
people. Among theſ- there was one particular perſon whom 
he forbad ever to come into his preſence, and who, by this 
ſudden and total diſgrace, fell int» extreme poverty. On the 
birth-day, however, of the king, when all the Perſian nobi- 
lity came to make preſents, and to pay their duty to their 
fovereign, this officer appeared among the reſt, and, after 
baving dine] at the royal table, put one of the golden plates 
into his boſom, unperceived by any but Nauſchiruan. When 
the plate was miſſed, and the ſervants began to make ſome 
ſtir, the king bade them be at quiet: For, ſaid he, the man 
who 100, it will not bei ing it again, and he "who Jaw him take 
it will nat diſcover him. On the next birth-day the officer 
came to court again, clad in a new robe, upon which the 
king calling him, whiſpered in his ear, Did my plate go t9 
bay that fine rele? The man readily anſwered, Yes, and 
then drawing it atide, ſnhewed him a pair of ragged breeches ; 
But yen jee, Sir, ſaid he, that it would go no further. Nou- 
[chirvan was ſo charmed with the frankneſs of the man, that 
he reſtored him ti his place as well as favour, and the Per- 
ſcans were fo delighted with the generoſity and good-humour 
of their prince, that in all their hiſtories this ſtory is pre- 
ſerved, as a monument of his beneficence and clemency. 
For the better diſpatching of juſtice, and the more eaſy ma- 
nagement of all public affai urs, the king, in the ſecond year of 
bis reign, divided all the Perſian dominions into four vizier- 
ſhips: the firſt conſiſted of the frontier provinces towards 
Tartary and India: the ſecond included Parthia, Armenia, 
and the provinces bordering on the Caſpian fea: the third 
comprehended Pe: ſia Proper, and all the provinces between 
it and the yulph : the fourth was compoſed of AZ-/apetamia, 
Chaldea, the countries taken from the Arabs, and thoſe con- 
quered from the Gree# emperors. Over each of theſe he ap- 
pointed a governor of the royal blood, who, in all oidinary 
caſcs, judged without appeal : But in al extraordinary Cafes, 
and where judzments were Capital, they could not procecd 
till they had inſtructions from court “. 
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EARLY alſo in his reign he made an expedition into Ru- And of bis 
me/tan, or the territories of the Greek emperor; of which we martia! 
have given a long account in the fotegoing period. In this /f Tins. 
war, however, he did not ſo much endeavour to augment the 
bulk of his territories, as to increaſe the number of his ſub- 
je cts. It was with this view that he tranſported all the in- 
habitants of the great city of Autioch into the province of Jrał, 
where he gave them the city of Mabouza for their habita- 
tion, the name of which, to oblige them, he changed for 
that of Autiach. This city lay at no great diſtance from Ba- 
bylon ; but the new name conferred upon it by Cheſroes did 
not remain with it long; for after his deceaſe the old one of 
Mahouza came again into uſe, and it is fo called even at this 
day. After this he reſolved to reſtore the Perfian frontier on 
the other fide of his empire, on which the Hatathelttes had 
treſpaſſed exceedingly, ſuppoſing they could never be too 
well rewarded for the aſſiſtance they had given to his father 
Cabad. At firſt Noufchirvan endeavoured to proceed by way 
of negotiation, repreſenting to theſe people, that the wide- 
ſpread countries of Thebet, Candahar, and Brantelah, ſuited 
better their way of life, than the provinces they had uſurped 
from Per/ia, but the Hatathelites having treated theſe repre- 
ſentations with contempt, Nouſchirvan was conſtrained to 
have recourſe to force; whereby he anſwered his purpoſe 
detter, and obliged this barbarous people to repaſs the moun- 
tains; by which means his ſubjects were delivered from thoſe 
apprehenſions, with which the neighbourhood of this mighty 
nation had tormented them for upwards of fifty years. T his 
manner of proceeding alarmed all the neighbouring princes, 
and more eſpecially the Khacan, who immediately raiſed a 
great army, and, while Nouſchirvan was on the borders of 
India with his troops, broke like an inundation through the 
Perſan provinces into the very heart of the kingdom. Nex- 
ſchirvan, as ſoon as he was acquainted with what had hap- 
pened, reſolved to ſend his fon Hormouz againit this formi- 
dable invader, being afraid to leave his frontiers towards In- 
dia uncovercd, leſt tome advantages ſhould be taken by his 
enemi-cs on that fide 1. 

' Hermouz diicharged his duty to his father and to the Per- j, fon 
Jan nation, not only with great fidelity, but with great ca- Hormouz 
pacity alſo. Though but a young man, he had been a loldicr . the 
from his childhood, and therefore wanted not experience, as K lacan. 
he naturally abounded with courage. The troops he had a- 
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bout him were daily augmented by the country people, who 
looked upon the army as the ſureſt aſylum, and prudently choſe 
to hazard their lives in the ſervice of their country, rather 
than to fly and hide themſelves from the enemy with equal 
hazard. Hormouz judged perfectly well of the ſtrength of 
his own forces, and did not, becauſe they were numerous, 
pretend to give the enemy battle, which, if he had loſt, muſt 
have loſt Perſia ; but by haraſſing the unwieldly army of the 
Khacan by continual ſkirmiſhes, by withdrawing all ſorts of 
proviſion out of the open country, by gariſoning ſtrong ci- 
ties, and by abandoning weak ones, he obliged that monarch 
to think of retiring, as, by burning all the country behind him, 
he had rendered his retreat almoſt impracticable. The Kha- 
can, ignorant of this, began to march back, and was amazed 
when he found a deſert before him, and the Perſian forces 
behind, and on every fide, In this miſerable ſituation him-, 
ſelf, with the principal nobility, and a great corps of the beſt 
horſe, deſerted the reft, and precipitately eſcaped into their 
own country, leaving to the young prince of Perfia the glo- 
ry of having defeated him, and of having defeated him by 
his conduct. Nouſchirvan, on the other hand, having com- 
pleated his deſigns in reſpect to his Indian frontiers, made an 
offenſive war on the Khacan, and puſhed his conqueſts ſo 
far, that he obliged him to accept peace on the terms he 
thought fit to give him ; after which Nouſchirvan married his 
daughter. This remarkable event happened in the twelfth 
year of his reign, and as it delivered him from any apprehen- 
lions of danger from foreign enemies, ſo he laid hold of this 
opportunity to ſettle the boundaries of his vaſt dominions, and 
then to return to Madain his capital city; where he gave au- 
dience to the embaſſadors of the greateſt potentates of the 
world, who came to compliment him on his victories, and 
to penetrate, if poſſible, any new deſigns he might have 
formed *, | 

IT may not be amiſs to take notice here of the boundaries 
which Nouſchirvan gave to his empire, becauſe the reader 
will from thence perceive, with how great juſtice the Perfian 
writers acknowledge this prince for the greateſt monarch that 
ever ruled in their country. The city and country of Far- 
ganah, which lies along the river Sihon or Jaxartes, was the 
limit of Perſia on that fide ; the river Indus ſeparated his ter- 
ritories from thoſe of the independent Indian princes. Ara- 
bia, to the frontiers of Egypt, acknowledged him for its ſo- 
vereign, and in Syria he had puſhed his conqueſts as far as 
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the ſea would permit. While Nouſchirvan enjoyed in peace 
an empire of ſuch an extent, he formed two projects highly 
commended by the eaftern writers, and which, it may be, 
would not have gained him ſo much honour, had he reigned 
in another part of the world. The firſt was the bringing 
gut of India a certain book, intitled Homaioun Nameh, i. e. 
The Royal Manuel, the work of the famous Pilpai, contain- 
ing a multitude of parables relating to the art of government, 
This, by the care of his chief miniſter Buzurge Mihir, he 
procured, and cauſed it to be tranſlated into the Perſian lan- 
guage for his own uſe. His other project was of the ſame 
ſort, but undertaken for the ſake of his people. It was 
the publication of his predeceſſor Ardſchir's inſtructions for 
all degrees of men. Of this he cauſed a multitude of co- 
pies to be made, and obliged every family in Perſia to receive 


one . 


We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe, that the life of Noxſchir- Nouſchi- 
an was ſpent without meeting with any troubles: For what zad the ſon 


prince, what private man, ever ſpent his life ſo? The ſource of Nou- 
of his uneaſineſs was his own family, and the enemy who ſchirvan 
gave him moſt trouble was his own ſon. In one of his ex- 74h: a- 


peditions into Rumeſtan, or the dominions of the emperor Cain him 


of Greece, he had taken a female captive, by whoſe beauty 
he was ſubdued himſelf. This woman was a chriſtian, and 
very devout. Nouſchirvan eſpouſed her, and had by her a 
ſon whom he dearly loved. The name of this young prince 
was Nouſcbixad. His mother took care from his cradle 
to educate him in her religion, and impreſſed the truths 
thereof ſo ſtrongly in his mind, that when he grew up, he 
was not to be moved by the arts of the mag, or by the 
threats or promiſes of his father. Nouſchirvan perceiving 
this, and being afraid of the conſequences, confined him. 
For, as we have ſeen, religious diſputes were dreadful to 
this wiſe prince, who thought he could not be maſter of the 
hearts of his ſubjects if they were not united amongſt them - 
ſelves. The prince's cuſtody was eaſy enough, the king de- 
ſigning, not ſo much to puniſh him, as to prevent any thing 
which might deſerve puniſhment ; and therefore, when he 
found himſelf obliged to viſit the frontiers of his empire 
towards India, he did not think fit to alter Nouſch:2ad's 
condition, but left him under the fame gentle reſtraint, 
wherein he had lived far ſome years. During his abſence 
trom his capital, he had a fit of ſickneſs, whereupon a report 
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was ſpread that he was dead. Nouſchizad hearing this took 
inſtantly an opportunity of making his eſcape ; and, as there 
were many chriſtians in Perſia, he quickly drew together a 
conſiderable force, and continued to increaſe his army, even 
after he was informed, that his father was alive and well. 
The news of this revolt greatly afflicted Nouſchirvan, who 
did not, however, immediately ſend an army againſt his ſon, 
but ſuffered things to remain as they were, that the young 
prince might have time to conſider the condition he was in, 
and return to his duty. But when he ſaw this delay produced 
nothing, but that, on the contrary, many of the grandees, 
who were diſcontented at the ſeverity of the king's juſtice, 
took this opportunity of fortifying themſelves againſt his reſent- 
ment, Nouſchirvan reſolved to wait no longer ; and there- 
fore inſtantly diſpatched a body of forces under the command 
of Ram Berzin, one of his principal generals, to reduce the 
rebels. However, when that officer took his leave of him, 
he gave him theſe inſtructions: *I underſtand that my ſon 
& hath not only taken arms, but hath alſo poſſeſſed himſelf 
« of my treafures, opened the priſons, augmented his army 
© with thoſe he found in them, and, by the help of my mo- 

ney and his own promiſes, hath drawn abundance of my 
officers to his party. My commands therefore are, that 
you advance with all poſſible diligence towards him, yet 
without attacking him, or thoſe of my ſubjects who are 
about him, till you bave adviſed him of your arriyal, and 
exhorted him to return to that obedience he owes me ; 
which if he inclines to do, I expect that he ſhould ſend 
c back to their priſons thoſe whom he has releaſed ; that he 
ſhould put to the ſword the officers who have. deſerted to 
him, and diſband his army. If he refuſes to execute theſe 

things, do your utmoſt to reduce him by force, even 
„though it ſhould be at the expence of his life. But if 
the younz man falls alive into your hands, do not offer 
him the leaſt indignity, nor ſo much as reproach. him with 
<6 his want of duty; his conſciouſneſs thereof will be a 
«© ſufficient puniſhment*”. Ram Berzin followed his in- 
ſtructions exactly, but the prince proving obſtinate, a general 
engagement enſued, in which Nouſchizad was defeated, and 
received a mortal wound, which when he perceived, he 
ſaid to thoſe who were about him, Tell the queen, my mother, 
that it is my laſt requeſt, that my bady may be buried among 
the chriftians. Nouſchirvan ſucceeded no leſs happily in his 
Indian war, than he had done in this domeſtic one; he com- 
pelled all the princes on his frontiers to do him homage and 


to 
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to pay him tribute. After this he marched with a great 

army into Arabia, where he was fortunate in the higheſt 

degree, and uſed his fortune to the beſt purpoſe imaginable. 

He found the country diſtreſſed by tyrants, whom he diſ- 

poſſeſſed of their power, reſtored the lawful ſovereigns, whom 

they had driven from their dominions, and did ſo. many 

kindnefles to the people in general, that Mohammed himſelf 

was wont to boaſt, that he was born under the reign of this 

monarch, ſurnamed by the Arabians Al-malek, i. e. The 
uft b. | | | 

3 this he returned to Madain, his capital, and After all 

began to adorn it with a multitude of new and ſumptuous his victo- 

buildings; amongſt the reft with a palace, which was ac- ries Nouſ- 

counted one of the wonders of the eaſt. It was called chirvan a- 

Tal Khoſrou, i. e. The dome of Choſroes. It had a beauti- 497% Bit 

ful cupola, and underneath ſtrong and large vaults, in which capital. 

were depoſited all the mighty treaſuresof this powerful monarch. 

In order to have à juſt idea of this wonderful building, the 

reader muſt be informed, that the caliph Almanzor ordered 

this palace to be pulled down, in order to employ its materi- 

als in adorning the citadel of Bagdat ; but, aſter working 

ſome time thereon, he found the expence ſo great, that he 

was forced to abandon the enterprize, and leave the greateſt 

part of the palace of Choſroes undemoliſhed, on which a 

Perſian poet wrote the following diſtich, alluding to the 

founder of this glorious edifice : 


* 


Thy works, like thee, eternity enjoy; 
Nor rage, nor time, can thy deſigns deſtroy. 


If we were to mention the twentieth partof the acts recorded 
of this prince, which have come even to our hands, it would take 
up much more room than we have allowed to this period; we 
ſhall content ourſelves therefore, with giving the reader an ac- | 
count of his laſt expedition and death, and a ſhort view of 
his character, according to the Oriental writers, in a note, 
that we may not be condemned of negligence, amidſt ſuch 
immenſe materials. The laſt war, which Nouſchirvan made 
againſt the Conſtantinopolitan emperor, was occaſioned by his 
ſupporting the petty princes of Armenia, againſt the Perſian 
prince, who was their ſovereign. At firſt Novyſchirvan had the 
ſame good fortune in this as in his other wars ; but truſting it 
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too far, he was defeated, and conſtrained to paſs the river 
Euphrates on the back of his elephant, and not without great 
danger of being drowned. On his return to his capital Ma- 
dain, which is either the ſame with Cre/iphon, or a city built 
upon its ruins, he began to find himſelf extremely weak, and 
not a little indiſpoſed. He therefore judged it time to think 
of making peace, and then of ſettling the ſucceſſion; for 
being naw eighty years old, and having reigned forty eight, 
he had not either cauſe to hope for much longer life, or to 
repine at his approaching deceaſe, after having ſo long and 
fully enjoyed the good things of this world. hen therefore 
he heard, that the Greek emperor was willing to conclude a 
treaty on reaſonable terms, and ſaw that the nobility 
were well inclined towards his fon Hormouz, he diſpoſed 
himſelf chearfully to ſubmit to fate, having firſt delivered in 
writing the following inſtructions, or political teſtament, to 
his ſon d. 

«© I Nouſchirvan, the poſſeſſor of the kingdoms of Perſia 
and India, addreſs theſe my laſt words to Hormouz my 
5 ſon, that they might ſerve him as a lantern in the days of 
„ darkneſs, as a path when he ſhall enter the deſerts, and as 
% a pole-ſtar when he navigates through the ſeas of this 
„ tempeſtuous world. When my eyes are cloſed, which 
are already unable to bear the light of the ſun, let him be 
«© ſeated on my throne, and let his luſtre be equal to that 
« glorious planet: but let him remember in the midſt of 
„ his greatneſs that kings rule not for themſelves, but for 
„their people, and that they are, with reſpect to them, 
«© what the heavens are to the earth. Can the earth be 
« fruitful, if it be not watered, if it be not cheriſh'd by the 
% heavens ? My ſon, let all your people be ſenſible of your 
«© benefaCtions ; thoſe who are neareſt you firſt ; by de- 
„ grees thoſe who are at the greateſt diſtance, If I durſt, 
would propoſe to you my own example: but I will 
rather put you in mind of that which hath been example 
* unto me. Behold the ſun, it viſits all parts of the world; 
„ and it it is ſometimes viſible, and at others removed from 
* our fight, it is becauſe the univerſe partakes of its ſplendor, 
and is cheriſhed by its beams. Enter not any province 
but with a proſpect of doing good to its inhabitants; nei- 
ther quit it with any other view, than to do good elſewhere. 
Ill men muſt be puniſhed ; to them the ſun of majeſty is 
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<< eclipſed : the good deſerve the utmoſt encouragement, and 
c ought to experience the morning beams. As that glorious 
«« fluminary anſwers all the purpoſes for which it was created 
<< at all times, be thou careful to act always like a king, 
<< ſince you will deſite at all times to be revered as a king. 
My ſon, preſent thyſelf often before heaven to implore its 
aid; but be ſure that thou approach it not with an im- 
«<< pure mind. Do thy dogs enter the temple ? If thou 
<< ſhalt obſerve exactly this rule, thy prayers ſhall be heard, 
„% thy enemies ſhall be ſtruck with terror, thy friends ſhall 
«© be ever faithful; thou ſhalt be the delight of thy ſubjects, 
and thou ſhalt have reaſon to delight in them. Do juſtice, 
<< abaſfe the inſolent, comfort the unhappy, love your children, 
<< protect learning, follow the advice given you by antient 
« counſellors, ſuffer not the young to meddle in affairs of 
„ ſtate, and let the good of your people be the ſole and 
e ſupreme end of your deſigns. Farewell: I leave you a 
<< great kingdom, which you will keep, if you will follow 
«© my counſels ; and which it will be impoſſible for you to 
« keep, if you follow others. Such was the end of 
Nouſchirvan, the moſt beloved prince of his age, and whoſe 
reputation ſurvives to this day in the works of all the eaſtern 
hiſtorians, in the writings of their moraliſts, and more eſpe- 
cially in the works of their poets ! (H). 

Hormouz, 


* Hiſtoire d' une revolut. arrive en Perſe dans le ſixieme ſiecle, ap. 
de Vacadem, royale des inſcrip. Tom. III. edit. Amſterd. p. 510. 
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(H) Khbondemir cloſes his account of the reign of Noufchirvan 
with this obſervation : * Princes in ſucceeding times ougat to 
place him, of whom we have been ſpeaking, as a model before 
„their eyes, and make his conduct the rule of theirs, fince he 
«© poflefſed in a ſovereign degree, as well the good qualities which 
«+ render amiable a private man, as the exalted virtues which add 
luſtre to a diadem ; but, above all, juſtice without biaſs, liberty 
without any other bounds than thoſe aſſigned by reaſon, con- 
tributed moſt to his high repucation while living, and have 
preſerved his fame freſh to poſterity (20). We have ſeen in the 
foregoing hiſtory, many inſtances of the grandeur of this prince's 
ſoul, in undertaking the moſt ſtupendous works for the benefit, 
aad ſor the ornament of the ſeveral parts of his dominions. 
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 Hormouz, whom the Greeks call Hormiſdas, and who was 
the fourth of that name of this dynaſty, aſcended the throne 
with 


There is one, however, of which we have not ſpoken ; and as it 
makes a great figure in all the Oriental hiſtories, it is requiſite to 
take ſome notice of it here: This is the wall of Fagouge and Ma- 
gougs, or a thick and high rampart EY at Derbent, and 
running from mountain to mountain, ſo as to ſecure the frontiers 
of Perfia from the northern nations. It was projected by Alexan- 
der the Great, and, as ſome ſay, begun by his command. How- 
ever, it remained unfiniſhed, tho“ not altogether unproſecuted, 

ill the reign of Nouſchirvan, who undertook and happily con- 


- * 
Aludled it (21). The court of Neu/chirvar was one of the moiſt 


magnificent that the world ever ſaw. The deputies from all the 
provinces of Pera conſtantly attended therein, as did the em- 
baſſadors of all the great princes in the world. The expence of 
their entertainment was defrayed by Nouſchirvan, who, in the 
midit of all this proſperity, preſerved a mind ſo equal and undiſ- 
turbed, that he was never ſurprized into any expreſſion unworthy 
of a philoſopher. A courier coming haſtily into his preſence, cried 
out, God is juſt ! God is guſt ! the implacable enemy of our king is taken 
away by death. Nouſchirvan anſwered without the leaſt emotion, 
Far be it from me to rejoice at the death of my enemy. There can be 
not hing more ridiculous, than for mortals to be pleaſed with inſtances of 
mortality (22) When he had been hunting, and was defirous of 
eating {ome of the veniſon in the field, ſome of his attendants went to 
a neighbouring village, and took away a quantity of ſalt to ſeaſon 
it. 'The king ſuſpected it, ordered that they ſhould immediately 
go and pay for it; then turning to his miniſter, he ſaid, Th:s 7s 
a ſmall matter in it/elf, but a great one as it regards me. A ling 
ought ever to be juft, becauſe he is an example to his ſubjects , and if 
be fwerves in trifle;, they will become diſſolute. If I cannot make all 
22 guſt in the ſmalleſt things, I can at leaſt ſhew them 
that it is poſſible to be ſa (23). The ſame way of thinking induced 
him to put the following inſcription on his diadem, after he had 
ſettled the immenſe dominions he had acquired, and was revered 
at home and abroad, as the mightieſt of all monarchs : 


What is long life? or what a glorious reign ? 

Since our ſucceſſors cloſe upon us tread. 

My fathers left this crown, and I again | 
Muſt leave it too, and mingle wwith the dead (24). 


Theſe are ſufficient ſpecimens of the ſolidity of his underſtanding, 


(21) D' Herbelot. B. O. artic. Jagouze. (22) Saadi in 
Gul:ftan, c. i. 23) 1d. ibid. p. 190, (24) 1d. ibid. 
p. 119. 


and 
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with the faireſt proſpect that ever any Perſian prince had. He 
was naturally of a very indifferent diſpoſition, addicted to his 
pleaſures, haughty, and cruel. His father, who was too wiſe 
a prince not to perceive theſe defects in his ſon, endeavoured 
to correct them by education. Wich this view he put him 
under the care of the celebrated Buzurge Mibir, the wiſeſt 
man in Perfia, and the firſt miniſter of Nouſchirvan. This 
excellent perſon took ſuch pains with Hormouz, and knew ſo 
well to ſet folly and vice in their lights, that he vanquiſhed 
his natural proneneſs to evil, and made him, in ſpite of 
himſelf, a great and a good man. For the firſt three years 
of his reign, while his old tutor remained about his perſon, 
he as far tranſcended Nouſchirvan, as Nouſchirvan had all 
his predeceſſors. His diſcourſes were fraught with wiſdom, 
his actions were all beneficent. He carried fo far his reſpect 
for Buzurge Mibir, that he would not wear his royal orna- 
ments in his preſence ; and when ſome of his courtiers inti- 
mated, that his reverence to him was exceflive, ſince it was 
more than was due to a parent, he anſwered, You ſay well, 
my friends ; but I owe more to him than I do to my father. 
The life and kingdom I received from Nouſchirvan will re- 
main with me but a few years; but the reputation I ſball ac- 


and of the ſtrength and rectitude of his ſentiments. We have 
therefore all the reaſon in the world to believe, what all the Ori- 
ental hiſtorians poſitively affirm, that he was one of the moſt 
learned men, not only in his own dominions, but in his age ; that 
he was the moſt beneficent patron of the ſciences, and of thoſe who 
cultivate them; and that his court was the aſylum of merit in 
diſtreſs. He held regular aſſemblies for the promoting of real, 
that is, uſeful knowledge, at which he aſſiſted himſelf, with his 
miniſters of ſtate, as will be ſeen in the next note; and he was fo 
far from being a ſmatterer, that not only in the politer branches of 
learning, but even in the buſineſs of mechanics, he knew as much 
as the artiſts themſelves. Withall this, he was the moſt debonnaire 
man in his court; and tho” he never ſaid a light or trivial thing 
himſelf, yet he would laugh at the jeſts of others ; and never took 
ill any poignant expreſſion that eſcaped a man in a flow of humour 
(25). No wonder then, that the wits of his own time loved 
him; that the wits of ſucceeding ages have done their utmoſt 
to embalm his character The facts related of him muſt ftrike 


all generous minds ; and therefore we make no excuſe for fo long 
a note. 


(25) Lebtarikoe. Mirkhond. jet. 34 Hare, Gtam cum mult. 
al. poet. 
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guire, in virtue of his inſtructions, will ſurvive to lateſt 
times. Happy had it been for this prince, had he always ad- 
hered to theſe notions ; but when old age had rendered 
Buzurge Mihir unfit for the great employments he poſſeſſed, 
he requeſted, and had leave from Hoermenz to retire ; and 
with him retired the happinefs and fortune of his maſter 
(1). The young courtiers who were about Hormouz, began 

| from 


(J) The character of Buzzrge Mibir makes ſo great a figure it 
the oriental hiſtories, that it is but juſt we ſhould beſtow a note 
upon it here. In the firſt place we muſt remark, that this is the 
ſurname only of the prime miniſter of Nouſehirwan, and that it figni- 
fies, in the Perfian tongue, well beloved. We have taken notice 
in the text of his being appointed governor to Hormonz ; and that, 
with great difficulty, he triumphed over the evil diſpoſition of 
that prince. It cannot be improper to give an mſtance of his ad- 
dreſs in this reſpect; he ſaw with regret that his pupil ſlept till 
noon, ſpent the afternoon m drefling, and the night in debauches ; 
he reproved to no purpoſe, he expoltulated to no end; yet he con- 
tinued to expoſtulate and reprove, hoping, that importunity might 
eſtect what was unattainable by reaſon. Hormouz at length, quite 
tired out, deviſed a method, to rid himſelf of theſe lectures: he 
ordered ſome of his favourites to diſguiſe themſelves, and to trip 
his preceptor quite naked, as he came \in the morning from his 
father's court to wait upon him, This being accordingly done, 
when Buzurge Mihir related his misfortune, Tow fee, ſaid the 
young prince, what comes of all this diligence ; if you had not been 
ap ſo early, you had not been robbed. You miſtake, Sir, ſaid the pre- 
ceptor, the thieves were more ſucce ſiſul than J, becanſe they roſe ear- 
lier. Vigilance, Sir, is a copy of the divine activity; it is a torch by 
<which ſcience becomes wiftble, the great treaſure of virtue and true 
pleaſure, and the key of victory in all things. Riſe then, my dear 
prince, that the ſun of good fortune may diſplay his beams on thy head, 
and that the freſh air in the morning may diſpoſe thy mind to receive 
thoſe graces from h. aven, which may in time make thee a bleſſing to 
the whole earth 26. One day Buzurge Mihir being with his maſ- 
ter Nouſchirvan at one of the aſſemblies of the learned, the king 
propoled for the ſubject of debate this queftion, What is the ex. 
treme degree of miſery * A Greek philoſopher who was eſteemed 
one of the moſt learned men of his age and country, anſwered, 
Poverty in extreme old age, An Indian ſage alſo, of great repu- 
tation, gave it as his opinion, That great pain, attended with de- 
jection of mind, was the moſt unſupportable of evils. And whay 
fay you ? (aid Nauſchirvan turning to his maſter. Ay judgment i,, 
replied he, that he is the moſt miſerable of men, who begins to repent, 


(26) D' Herberor. B. O. artic. Butarge Mibir. 
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from that moment, to have a viſible aſcendency over him, 
and to influence him to do many things alike contrary to his 
intereſt, and injurious to his reputation. Such of his old coun- 
ſellors as were about his perſon, and had ſtill ſome ſhare in his 
eſteem, theſe ſycophants found means to remove, either by 
miſinforming their king, or by treating thoſe they diſliked in 
ſo rude a way, that they made it their choice to retire from 
court. It had been the policy of Nouſchirvan to provide the 
ſhorteſt and ſpeedieſt methods of diſtributing juſtice throughout 
his wide empire. Every little village had its judge, and, in 
all courts of judicature, care was taken, that decrees ſhould 
not colt either more time or money than they were worth. 
At the time of his death he left thirty thouſand perſons in 
judicial offices in his dominions. Numbers of theſe were re- 
moved when Hormouz fell into the hands of bad counſellors ; 
and the miſchiefs which followed on this raſh ſtep were fo 
great, that the inſpectors of juſtice in the ſeveral provinces of 
the empire joined in a remonſtrance upon that head; which 
Flormouz was ſo infatuated as to conceive a libel on his govern- 
ment, in reſentment of which he perſecuted this whole uſeful 
an venerable race of men with implacable hatred, and y anew 
{train of tyrannical madneſs, would be the fole judge of his 
people himſelf. On this pretence he wore every day the tiara 
or royal diadem, which his predeceſſors never put on, but 
when they were about to adminifter juſtice to their ſubjects. 
Hence his people gave him the ſurname of Tagedar, i. e. the 
crown-wearer *, 
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when he finds his life is at an end (27). He had no ſooner ſaid 
this, than the other two ſages came immediately over to his opinion. 
It would take up a great deal of room to inſert a tenth part of 
the examples we have met with of this man's wiſdom : One in- 
ſtance, however, of his miniſterial virtues may not be amiſs. One 
day at council, after a great deal had been ſpoken by others, it was 
obſerved, that he remained filent. Upon which Nou/chirwvarn aſked 
him, Why he did not ſpeak his ſentiments as well as the reit ? 
Becauſe, anſwered he, a flateſman ought to give his advice, as & phy- 
fician does medicines, that is, when there is occaſion (28). At this 
the king ſmiled. and the reſt of the counſellors teſtified their ſa- 
tisfaction at ſo well turned a compliment. This great man was 
privately a chriſtian, which chiefly induced him to retire from court, 
and for which the cruel K>9/rou Parwviz cauſed him to be put to 
death, when he had arrived at an extreme od age (29. 


(27) Saadi in Guliſtan (28) An ipid, (29 Avondemir. 
Vor. Atl, N IT 
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IT is impoſſible for a bad prince to maintain himſelf in 
the poſſeſſion of the hearts of his people, as well as of their 
obedience ; and it is as impoſſible for a nation univerſally 
diſaffected to hinder their prince from perceiving the diſlike 
they have of his meaſures. This quickly became the caſe 
of Hormouz and his ſubjects. His jealouſies induced him 
to murder by thouſands. His people, believing themſclves 
in continual danger, could not avoid betraying an earneſt deſire 
of ſceing themſelves ſafe, which begat further inclinations of re- 
venge in their prince. Jo complete the misfortunes of both par- 
tics, the frontier provinces towards India and Arabia threw off 
the Per ſian yoke, and ſet up princes of their own ; and the khakan, 
who long waited for ſuch an opportunity, entered Perſia with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, tho' he was uncle by 
the mother's ſide to Hormouz. The Perſian monarch, in this 
diſtreſs, called a general council of the nobility about him; and 
after hearing, without following, the advice of moſt of the 
great lords preſent, he ſuffered himſelf to be guided on this 
important occaſion by the counſel of an old man, who had 
been embaſſador for Neuſchirvan in the country of the khakan, 
at the time that prince demanded the mother of Hormouz in 
marriage. This old nobleman aſſured him, that, on this oc- 
caſion, an aſtrologer predicted, that, under the reign of a 
Perſian king to be born of a princeſs then choſen for Neu- 
ſchirvan's queen, a certain khakan ſhould invade, and almoſt 
conquer, his dominions ; but would be at length vanquiſhed 
himſelt by a Perſian general, whoſe face ſhould reſemble that 
of a wild cat; that the aſtrologer being further intreated to 
endeavour by his art to diſcover the name of this general, he 


by degrees placed ſeveral letters on a tablet, which taken to- 


gether, compoſed theſe words, Baharam Tchoubin. One 
cannot conceive any thing more viſibly abfurd than this ſtory, 
which was certainly invented to amuſe Hormouz, who was 
exceſſively addicted to the occult ſciences, and thereby to 
engage him to place this officer at the head of his ar- 
mics, of whom otherwiſe he would probably not have thought, 
tho” he was the moſt capable of that command of any man in 
his dominions. He was at this time governor of Media, from 
whence the king ſent for him, and offered him the ſupreme 
command of all the troops in Perſia ; which Baharam declin- 
ed, and, to the amazement of his maſter, choſe only twelve 
thouſand men, at the head of whom he marched inſtantly a- 
gainſt the Kkhakan ', 
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He moved with ſuch diligence and ſecrecy, that he at- The H 
tacked the enemy upon their march, with ſuch a fortunate vi- fan intire” 
vacity, that the khakan was conſtrained to advance againſt 5 defeated 
him in perſon at the head of his guards. This poiſed the icales 0 Baha- 
ram, whe 
ſon taken priſoner, their army fled in ſuch confuſion, that bimſelf 
they left their baggage behind them ; ſo that the Perſian col- diſgraced. 


for (ome time; but at length the khakan being killed and his 


lected two hundred and fifty camels load of treaſure. The 
moſt precious of the ſpoils, together with the captive prince, 
Baharam ſent to the king his maſter, with a very dutiful 
letter, and an exact account of the advantages he had gained. 
At firſt Hormouz was extremely well ſatisfied with his gene- 
ral's good fortune, gave the higheſt commendations to his va- 
lour, and propoſed to beſtow pn him mighty rewards. His 


favourites, however, ſuſpeQing, that Baharam might not 


have any great complarſance for them, in caſe he arrived at 
the chief employments in the ſtate, reſolved to fecure them- 
felves at his expence. With this view they infinuated to the 
king, that, under pretence of ſending the richeſt of the ſpoils, 
Baharam had only given him a ſmall ſhare thereof, and kept 
the reſt for himſelf ; that it was to be feared he might make 
an ill uſe of this, and that it was a dangerous thing to truſt ſo 
ambitious a man at the head of the army. Ihe ſuſpicious 
temper of Hormouz rendered any proof in ſupport of theſe 
conjectures quite unneceſſary. Inſinuations were with him 
always ſufficient evidence ; and therefore, on no better 
grounds than theſe, he not only diſtruſted his general, but 
molt imprudently and ſhamefully diſgraced him, by ſending 
him, inſtead of a habit of honour, the uſual preſent of Per- 
ian kings, all the neceſſary apparel of a woman. This fo 
tar provoked Baharam, that, in his own mind, he reſolved 
to dethione his maſter, and therefore having arrayed lumſelf 
in the woman's habit the king had ſent him, he came out 
and ſhewed himſelf to his ſoldiers ; and having afked them, 
whether they thought he deſerved ſuch treatment? he, by a 


. premeditated harangue, drew them to concur with him in hs 


reſentments, and to aſſiſt him in his project of depriving the 
ſon of Nouſchirvan of the regal dignity * 


Tus Perſians, however, retained ſuch a reſpect for the Th, army 
royal family, that Baharam ſaw there was a neceſſity of mak- f b 
ing choice of ſome other prince of the ſame line. Accord- Bah-ram 


ingly he proclaimed Khoſrou Parviz, the eldeſt fon of Hor- ag, t 
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poſed him and put out bis eyes; whi 
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mouz, king. That young prince, being perſuaded by his un- 
cles, retired from court, and countenanced the rebellion, cauſ- 
ing money to be coined in his own name, and practiſing in 
other reſpects as if his father had been dead. Hormouz, hav- 
ing intelligence of theſe proceedings, ſeized Hindoutah and 
Botham his wite's brothers, whom he knew to have encou- 
raged his ſon to deſert him. Their confinement, however, 
did not laſt long; for the whole maſs of the people, having 
contracted an irreconcileable averſion to their king, broke o- 
pen their priſon, releaſed theſe lords, and aſſiſted them in 
ſeizing H:rmouz ; and notwithſtanding the excellent ſpeech 
made by that prince, at the motion of FH:ndowah, put out his 
eyes. Lheſrou, who was at this time in Media, returned 
with all imaginable ſpeed to his capital, where as the Ea/tern 
writers unanimouſly agree, he went and comforted his father, 
aſſured him, that his uncles had acted intirely without his 
permiſſion or conſent, and beſought his forgiveneſs in the 
moſt humble terms. The old blind king, ſufficiently hum- 
bled by his misfortunes, and having no hopes but in his ſon, 
promiſed to forgive him, provided he p 12 thoſe who de- 
ch Khoſrou promiſed to 

comply with, as ſoon as he ſhould be thoroughly ſettled on 
the throne. In the mean time, Baharam having infinuated 
to the principal officers of his army, that Xheſrou, notwith- 
ſtanding he owed his crown to them, had yet a ſtronger affec- 
tion to his family than to his people, whereby they had no 
hopes left, in caſe he ſhould have it in his power to puniſh 
them for the revolt, they determined, for their own ſakes, 
to ſupport their general, and to hazard ll things, rather than 
his and their ſafety under a fettled government. With this 
view they ſuffered him to lead them to Madain; before 
which city when they arrived, Khoſrou drew out his forces in 
a plain called N itherſan and allered them battle. "The engage- 
ment was long and bloody; but Khiſrou was at length beat- 
en, and forced to retire into the city, where going to viſit his 
father, the poor old man adviſes him not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſhut up in the place, but to retire into the territories of 
the Greek emperor, till his affairs ſhould take a happier turn. 
Khojrou, having indeed no other meaſure to take, followed 
his father's advice, and diſpoſed all things for his retreat. 
W hen he was about to withdraw, or, as ſome writers ſay, 
when he was aCtually out of the city, his uncles came to him, 
and repreſented the danger of Icaving his father alive, even 
tho' he was blind, on a ſuppoſition that Baharam might re- 
nitate bim and govern under his name; wherefore they very 


humanely 
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humanely propoſed to go back and put him to death. Khoſ- 
rou oppoſed all he could this deteftable project; but his uncles, 
however, turned back, and, to ſecure themſelves, itrangled 
the old unhappy prince with a bow-ſtring, when he had 1eign- 
ed fourtecen years. This is a very different account from that 
given by the Greet hiſtorians, and yet all the Oriental wri- 
ters concur therein; and their authority ſeems to be of at 


leaſt as much weight as that of ſtrangers, in a puint regard- 


ing their own hiſtory l. 


Baharam Tchoubin, on the flight of Khoſrou, aſſumed the gaharam 
regal authority, tho" without the ticle. He was deſcended chou- 
of the antient princes of Rei, and was the talleſt man in the bin. 


Perfian dominions. He had ſerved, when a youth, as a 
voluntier in the armies of Nouſchirvan, and had riſen, gra- 
dually, and purely through merit, to the government of Me- 
dia. As he was an excellent officer and mightily beloved by 
the ſoldiers, ſo he was naturally loyal to his prince, and, in 
all probability, had maintained him on his throne, not»ith- 
ſtanding his ill conduct, if Fez4an +Bakſche, who was his 
firſt miniſter, had not inſtigated Hormouz to treat him as he 
did. When he had once taken the reſolution of rebelling a- 
gainſt the king, he reſolved allo to dethrone him, and to 
transfer the empire to his own family ; but not daring to de- 
clare this, he made ule of the name of Kheſrou, till his ſcheme 
was ripe for execution. When he was informed of the flight 
of that prince, he ſent a great detachment of horſe in pur- 
ſuit of him, under the command of Siaonſchan the captain 
of his guards, with orders to re-take him, if it was poſſible, and 
to bring him priſoner to his camp. This officer executed 
his orders ſo punctually, that he came up with Kho/rou and 
his uncles at a certain hermitage; whereupon Hindouiah to 
preſerve his nephew, put on the royal robes, and looking out 
of a window, which was very high, told the fuldiers, who 
had already inveſted the place, that, as ſoon as their com- 
manding officer came up, he would ſurrender. On the ar- 
rival of the captain of the guards, Hindouiah reiumed his own 
cloaths, appeared at the window, and, in the name of the 
king, beſought that officer to grant him tome teſpite for his 
repoſe ; which was accordingly allowed, a ſtrong guard be- 
ing poſted round the place. At evening Hindouiab came a- 
gain to the window, told the captain of the guards, that the 
king was very ſenſible of the civility ſhewn him, and be- 
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fought him to lie there that night, that he might recover his 
ſpirics a little, and be the more able to bear the fatigue of 
travelling next day, where-ever they ſhould think proper 


to cariy him. This likewiſe was allowed; but the next 


morning Hindoutah acknowledged the fraud, and confeſſed 
that he did it to fave his nephew, whom he perſonated when 
the ne was firſt inveſted, that they might not purſue him 


any tarcher. Upon this he was made priſoner, and conducted 


to Zalaram, who ordered him to remain in confinement; but 
did nut put him to death, becauſe he affected to govern with 
greater leaity thin his predeceſſor. He alſo gave out, that 
he would tollow the example of Nouſchirvan, and reſtore the 
luſtre of the Perſian diadem to its antient ſplendor. A while 
the nobility remained faithful, and the people loved him ; but 
by degrees they became diſſatisfied with his conduct; and 
hearing that Khoſrou was powerfully ſupported by the Greek 
emperor, they began to ſhew leſs inclination to his ſervice. 
Baharam, however, ſet a great army on foot, and for a time 
maintained himſelf in poffeſion. At laſt, after having been 


defeated in a general engagement, and finding himſelf quite 


borne down by numbers, he determined to retire to the kha- 
kan, by whom he was at firſt well received, and to whom he 
rendered great ſervices by his military ſkill ; but, after hav- 
ing been put off for many years with fair promiſes, he was at 
length poiſoned, at the folicitation of Khoſrou, who could 
never be eaſy ſo long as he lived *. . 
Kheſrou, the fon of Hormouz, was ſurnamed Pervix or A- 
pervix; concerning which appellation the Orientals are by no 
means agreed. Some ſay, that, in the antient Per ian tongue, 
it ſignifies victoriaus; others, the moſt glorious king. A great 
critic in that language affirms, that it ſignifies %; and that 
Khoſroau had this furname given him, becauſe he was a great 
rover of fiſh. If we durſt offer our own judgment amongſt 
fo many great opinions, we ſhould ſay, that, as Aperviz in 
the antient Pein tongue, ſignifies a violent mover forwards, 
whence it is underſtood to ſignify %, we ſhould apprehend 
it ouzht here to be taken allegorically ; and that, as a ſur- 
name, it implies Khoſrou the impetusus, which, we think, 
was well juſtificd by the Whole current of his conduct. We 
have ſeen, in the foregoing period, how he was ſet upon his 
throne by the aſſiſtance of the Greek emperor, whole torces, 
in conjunction with thoſe of Kyoſrou, defeated Buh mn 7 chou- 
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bin in a pitched battle. Mirthond relates this matter diffe- 
rently ; he ſays, that when the two armies were drawn into 
order of battle, it was propoſed by three general uthcers be- 


longing to Baharam, that three others ſhould be choſen by 


Kheſrou, and that, to ſpare the effuſion of blood, the iſſue 
of the buſineſs ſhould be decided by theſe fix champions ; which 
being accepted, Khoſrou put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and, notwithſtanding all that his uncles could do, fought Ba- 
haram's three generals one after another, and flew them all 
on the ſpot ; whereupon the army of Baharam ſaluted him 
king, and Babaram himſelf, with a few of his friends, were 
forced to place their ſafety in flight. The eaſtern writers a- 
gree with the Gree# hiſtorians in this, that Khoſrov married a 
chriſtian and made her queen; but then they differ exceedingly 
as to the quality of this lady, moſt of the oriental writers af- 
farming, that ſhe was the daughter of the emperor Maurice; 
whereas the Greet authors alledge, that ſhe was a woman of 
ordinary birth, with whom XKhoſrou fell in love for her beauty. 
'T his woman, whatever her quality was, by the Greek writers 
is called Mary or Irene, and by the oriental hiſtorians Schirin, 
a name which ſignifies /o/t or agreeable. They report, that 
Khojrqu loved her to diſtraction; and that on the other hand 
ſhe deſpiſed him, and was in love with one Ferhad, a per- 
ſon of no great quality. They celebrate exceedingly the ſweet- 
neſs of her voice and her ſkill in muſic ; which together with 
her amour, renders it improbable that ſhe was the daughter 
of a Greek emperor, but that ſhe was rather a dancer or mu- 
fic-girl. For her ſake Kho/rou was for a long time very kind 
to the chriſtians ; but in proceſs of time, either from his j jea- 
louſy of her, or from ſome other cauſe, he conceived a moſt 
implacable hatred againſt them; and finding a fair opportuni- 
ty on the acceſſion of Phocas to the Greek « empire, he began 
to enter its provinces, to beſiege its fottified cities, and to 
plunder all its ſubjects, without mercy, as hath been largely 
ſhewn in the former period. In the invaſion of Fudea and 
the lacking of the city of Jeruſalem, he was aſſiſted by the 
Jews, who made high profeſſions of loyalty to this prince, 
that, under his protection, they might exhauſt the chriſtians 
by uſury, and, when they were totally defpoiled of property, 
enſlave their 88 Arabia, Egypt, and the iflands i" the 
Mediterranean, tell under the power of this victorious prince, 
who, as we before noted, might well deferve the ſurname of 
Impetucus, from the rapidity of his conqueſts u. 


" KHonDimiR. Mir k Hosp. ſet. 36. D'HrRNEETOor. B. O. 
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Becomes a ON his return to Madain, he wonderfully embelliſhed the 
tyrant, and palace of his grandfather, diſpoſing the upper part thereof in 
i depoſed, the form of a throne, which was ſupported by forty thouſand 

filver columns, and the concave over them was adorned by a 
thouſand globes of gold, wherein all the planets and great 
conſtellations were ſeen to perform their natural revolutions, 
all the walls of this ſumptuous place being covered with ta- 
peltry, wrought with gold flowers, and enriched with pearls 
and other precious ſtones. Underneath he had a hundred 
vaults filled with treaſure. In the apartment of his women 
he had three thouſand ladies, who were free, and twelve 
thouſand ilaves, the moſt beautiful that could be found through- 
out his dominions. His houle-hold troops were compoſed of 
fix thouſand men. In his ſtables he had fix thouſand horſes 
and mules for his own riding ; twelve thouſand large mules, 
and eight thouſand of the ordinary kin |, ſerved to carry his 
baggage. He had alſo nine hundred and ſixty elephants, which 
he made ulc of in his armies. In the midſt of all theſe fine 
things, the mind of Xe was very little at caſe; for, not 
to enter into his family concerns, and the uneaſineſſes he had 
on account of his miſtreſs Schirin, it is ſufficient for us to 
know, that as he grew in years, he grew exceſſively covetous, 
loſt all manner of tenderneſs and compaſſion, and plundered 
his ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that he alone was rich in all his 
vaſt dominions. He grew alſo exceſſively ſuſpicious, and fo 
jealous of the wealth he had amaſſed, that he made himſelf 
a flive in guarding it. His avarige likzwite made him exceſ- 
ſively cruel, inſomuch, that he put numbers of perſons to 
death, without any viſible cauſe. This was the rock on which 
his father ſplit, and which proved no leſs fatal to him. His 
nobility, finding themſelves abſolutely unſafe while he re- 
mained upon the throne, determined to ſecure themſelves at 
all events; and therefore addreſſing themſelves to an officer of 
his, who was then at the head of the army, they prevailed 
upon him to ſeize the perſon of Khoſrov, whom they inſtant- 


ly depoſed, and elevated to the throne his eldeſt ſon » (K). 
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(K The character of Kho/-9u, both in this and in the former 
period, hath been ſo fully treated, that it might ſeem unneceſſary 
to add any thing more concerning uim; but if it be conſidered, 
that this prince was mare terrible to his neighdours than any of 
his predeceſſots, his grandfather Nouſchirvan not excepted, 5 

that 
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Khobad Schirouich, whom the Greeks call Siroes, was no Schiroui- 


. ſooner poſſeſſed of the diadem by the choice of the nobility, eh. 
than 


that he really poſſeſſed greater dominions than any monarch of this 
dynaſty, it will not ſeem ſtrange, that we have ſo much to ſay a- 
bout him. He promiſed, as we have ſeen in the text, to do juſtice 
on his father's enemies, of whom the principal were his own un- 
cles ; and in this he kept his word, for when they had eftabliſhed 
him upon the throne, he cauſed them to be put to death ; and, by 
his example, his ſon firſt directed him to be murdered, then buried 
him ſplendidly, and laſtly flew the perſon who executed his own 
commands. He was ſo exceſſively covetous, that, in his wars, he 
ated more like a partizan than a great prince ; for, throughout 
all Syria and Meſopotamia, he firſt plundered the churches of all that 
wits valuable in them, and then he ordered them to be demoliſhed, 
that he might carry away the beft of the materials employed in 
building them. He was likewiſe an outrageous perſecutor, not 
certainly from any religious principle, but that he might maintain 
himſelf in the good opinion of the magi. It was impoſſible he 
ſhould keep his conqueſts, becauſe he ſtripped the people of all 
things that they poſſeſſed, and thereby drove them, if they eſcap- 
ed flavery, into other territories ; whence if ever they returned, 
it was in quality of ſoldiers, to revenge themſelves of ſo barbarous 
an enemy; whereas Nouſchirvan treated all his new ſubjects in the 
frontier provinces with ſuch extraordinary lenity, that there was 
nothing they feared ſo much as changing their maſter. All theſe 
devaſtations and plunderings were merely to fill thoſe vaults, which, 
with ſo much care, he had built under his palace, and wherein he 
greedily defired to lay up the treaſures of the whole earth. Indeed, 
if what the Perfian hiſtorians ſay be true, he did amaſs more riches 
than any of his predeceſſors had ever ſeen. They tell us likewiſe, 
that when his protector, the emperor Maurice, and his family, were 
in diſtreſs, and had put all their jewels and riches on board two or 
three veſſels, theſe ſhips coming on the coaſts of Perfa, he cauſed 
them to be ſeized, and confiſcated all the treaſure on board them, 
which he ordered to be brought and placed in one of the vaults 
under his palace, of which he had an hundred ; and having ſealed 
the door, placed over the head of it an inſcription, fignifying, thar 
theſe treaſures were brought him by the winds. When his ſubjects had 
depoſed him, they could not fiad any priſon ſo fate, or fo proper, 
as one of thoſe vaults, where, it is ſaid, he was loaded wich chains 
of gold, and had ſeveral days leiſure to confider, to how little 
purpole he had oppreſſed fo great a part of the world; fince nei- 
ther power nor wealth could hinder his feeling as exceſſive a load 
of miſery, as he had ever inflicted on the meaneſt of his ſubjects 
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than he reſolved to ſecure it, by depriving his father of life. 
To this purpoſe he ſent for Mihir Hormonz, a nobleman; 
whoſe father Khoſrou had cauſed to be put to death, and diſ- 
patched him inſtantly to the priſon, where Kboſrou lay in 
chains. As ſoon as the king ſaw him, he roſe up, and 1 
upon him with an air of wildneſs and futy, Mun, ſaid he, 

cauſed your father to be put to death, and I hold him to be 4 
baſtard, who takes not the life of his father's murderer, when 
he has it in his power: rmouz upon this drew his ſcymi- 
tar, and plunging it into the bowels of Theſron, left him 
wallowing in his blood; Returning to X „ he gave him 
an exact account of what he had done, repeating alſo the 
ſtrange ſalutation he had from Khoſrou, to which the king at 
that time made no anſwer ; but having cauſed his father to be 
ſamptuouſly interred, he ſent for Mihir Hormouz, and hav- 
ing repeated to him the words of his father, ſaid, You ſee how 
juſtly you are put to death, and ordered him to be flain in his 
preſence. After this, Khobad ordered all his brethren to be 
ſeized and put to death. He had ei 


eighteen in all, and two 
ſiſters. Of theſe ſeventeen were murdered, and the ei 

teenth, whoſe name was Scheheriar, was concealed in the an- 
tient city of Perſepolis, and ſo eſcaped. As for his fiſters; 
Khobad ſpared them on account of their ſex, and treated them 
with all imaginable kindneſs ; but theſe ladies, when they ſaw 
their countty invaded by peſtilence and famine at once, 
and obſerved the general diſaffection of the people, could not 
help repr theif brother with his cruelty, charging on 
him the miſeries of his peoples and exhorting him, if it was 
potfible, to repent. "Theſe diſcourſes made ſuch on impreſ- 
ſion on his mind, that he to grow extremely melan- 


choly, and at laſt the diſpoſition of his mind inducing a fever, 


(30); Beſides the account of his death given in the text, we have 
in another hiſtorian that which follows: Siroes his ſon ſent for him 
into his preſence, and having entered into a long detail of his cru- 
elties and male adminiſtration, he concluded thus: Tou cannot 


think it wnjuſt or unnatural in me to order you to be put to death, fince, 


for leſs than this, you pronounced the ſame judgment on your own fa- 


ther (31). 


(30) Mirkbond. /e#. 37. Khondemir. Lebtarith. D' Herbelot B. 
O. artic. Khboſrou Ben Hormous. (31) Lib. cui titul. Raondbat 
«/menadir. per Ben. Scbunab. | 
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the plague ſeized him, and he died after a reigu of ſix or eight 
months. He was ſucceeded by his ſon ? (L) 


r LanTarixn. Knonpewin. Mixxnonn. ſect 37. D'Hie- 
or. B. O. art. Schirovieh. 


(L) The name of this prince is ſo differently written, that many 
miſtakes and great confuſion have ariſen therefrom, not only among 
the Greek writers, but alſo among ſome of the moderns. Kbondemir, 
 Mirkhond, and the reſt of the Perfian hiſtorians agree in calling this 
88 but then they diſtinguiſh him by the ſurname of 

chirouich ; whence the Greeks form their Sire, tho', if they had 
followed their uſual cuſtom, they ſhould rather have called him Ca- 
wades, He was certainly well inclined to the chriſtian religion ; 
and that is the reaſon we have ſuch different accounts of him. The 
Greet writers, and indeed the chriſtian authors, in all languages, 
ſpeak of him very tenderly, and either drop the ſtory of his father's 
murder, or endeavour, tho* that be a hard thing, to palliate it. 
The oriental hiſtorians again draw him in the blackeſt colours, and 
ſay, that he broke his on account of the reproaches of his 
filters, and of the terrible judgments from God, which fell upon 
his realm and people (32). There is, however, a circumſtance re- 
lating to this prince, which, tho" it happened long after his death, 
deſerves -to be taken notice of, fince it is one of the moſt curious 
paſſages in the eaftern hiſtory, and is perfealy well atteſted. The 
caliph Mexta/er having cauſed his father to be put to death, ſome 
fmall time after looking over the rich furniture in the palace, and 
cauſing ſeveral rich pieces of tapeſtry to be opened before him, that 
he might examine them the exactly, amongſt the reſt he met 
with one, which had in it the of a very beautiful youn , 
mounted on a Pran horſe, with a diadem on his head, a Cir- 
cje of Perfian characters round himſelf and his horſe The caliph, 
charmed with the beauty of the tapeſtry, ſent for a perſon who un- 
derſtood the antient Perc, and defired him to explain to him that 
inſcription. The man read it, changed colour, and, after ſome 
heſitation, told the caliph, it was a Perfien ſong, that had nothing. 
in it worth hearing. That prince, however, would not be ſo put 
off, he readily perceived, that there was ſomething in it extraordi- 
nary ; and therefore he commanded the 8 him the 
true ſenſe thereof immediately, as . his own ſafetyj. The 


man then told him, that the inſcri ran thus: Ia Siroes, 
the ſon of Choſroes, who flew my father 
kept but fix monthi. This affected the caliph ſo much, that he died 
in two or three days, when he had reigned about the ſame ſpace of 
time (33). 


32) Ser the lift of Siroes in the former period. (33) Abul- 
Phar. biftor. dynaft. dyn. ix. p. 297. 
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Ardſchir II. a youth of ſeven years old. His ſiſters and the 
nobility promiſed themſelves great bleffings under his reign, 
hoping they might have time to ſettle the affairs of the king- 
dom, and to caſe the people of the exceffive taxes with which 
they were burdened ; but in this they were miſtaken, for 
Scheheriar, the general of the army, who had ſeized and de- 
poſed his father, taking umbrage at the ſetting up of the ſon of 
his maſter without his participation, or rather making uſe of 
this and other frivolous pretences to colour the deteſtable 
ſcheme he had formed of ſeizing the crown, and extirpating 
the royal family, he marched with his forces to the capita] 
city; and having eaſily vanquiſhed thoſe who remained faith- 
ful to their infant monarch, he put the chlid to death, with 
all the nobility who were ſtrictly attached to him, and filled 
the palace with blood ; after which, in purſuance of his pro- 
ject, he ſeized the ſovereign authority, which he had ſo dear- 
ly bought. Authors do not agree as to the time Ardſchrr 
reigned ; moſt of them allow him a year and a half; but Mir- 
khord is poſitive, that he reigned no more than fifty days 4. 

Schehertar, as he attained the ſovereign authority by treach- 
ery and cruelty, ſo he governed by all the arts of a tyrant, 
and made the people know the difference between a. natural 
prince, and one raiſed to empire by his ſword. The army, 
as it aſſiſted him in his enterprize againſt the young Ardſchir, 
ſo they expected, on his ſucceeding him, that he ſhould pay 
the wages of their infidelity. This he was deftrous enough to 
do; but as they not only demanged money, but inſiſted like- 
wiſe on ſetting a price on their labour, he found it not very 
eaſy to content them; and this drove him upon extortion. and 
oppreſſion, the exerciſe of which did not hinder them from 
being guiity of the moſt notorious rapine. The eldeſt prin- 
ceſs of Perſia perceiving, that the nohility were generally 
diſaffected, ſecretly influenced their minds, and inſtigated them 
to ſet their country free, by putting to death this uſurper. 
Her arts had their effect, the people began univerſally to de- 
teſt a monarch, whoſe conduct was as offenſive, as the me- 
thod by which he gained his crown was unjuſtifiable ; yet till 
there was nothing done; the cruelty of Scheheriar, and the 
madneſs of the army, reſtrained all things but complaints. 
Every one readily confeſſed they ſhould be glad to be delivered 
from the miſeries they were under; but no-hody durſt under- 
take this deliverance, leſt ſo great a work ſhould miſcatry in 
their hands. At length Touran Dockt fixed upon three bro- 
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thers, all young men, of great quality and diſtinguiſhed cou- 
rage. She explained to them the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
the miſerable condition of their country, aud the impoſſibi- 
lity there was of removing theſe grievances any other way than 
by the death of Scheheriar. She likewiſe obſerved, that however 
dangerous this might appear, it was as eaſily accompliſhed as pro- 
jected; and that as he was not of the royal family, but an upſtart, 
and generally hated, his death would be agreeable to the people, 
and the man regarded as a hero, from whoſe hand he ſhould re- 
ceive it. Theſe leſſons had their effects; the brothers fixed 
themſelves one day at the palace gate, and as Scheheriar came 
out, and was about to mount on horſeback, they fell upon 
him, and killed him before he could receive any aſſiſtance 
from his adherents, when he had been called a king little more 
than two years. He was no ſooner dead, than all the inha- 
bitants of the city of Madain aflembled to prote thoſe who 
had killed him. In this aſſembly it was reſolved to reftore 
the-crown to the royal family, and ſince there was not an 


heir male, to elevate the eldeſt of the princeſſes to the 
throne *. 
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Touran Dackt, as ſoon as ſhe received the crown, made Touran 
choice of the eldeſt of the three brothers, whoſe name was Fe- Dockt. 


rokhzad, to be her prime miniſter and general of her armies. 
This nobleman diſcharged his truſt perfectly well; for he not 
only reduced the army to the obedience of his miſtreſs, and 
engaged them to live peaceably among their fellow-ſubjects, 
but he alſo diſappointed the Arabs, who, in the reign of this 
princeſs, made a vigorous effort to conquer Perſia. Ferokh- 
zad, with a conſiderable body of horſe, was quartered in Chal- 
dea, when he received advice, that Abou-Obeidah, general of 
the forces of caliph Omar, had thrown a bridge over the Eu- 
phrates, in order to come and attack the Per ſian army quar- 


tered in the vicinity of Babylon. Ferothzad ſent orders to 


the Perſians to act on the defenſive, while he, with the horſe 
under his command, marched directly to the bridge, forced 
the Arab guard, and having filled the veſſels of which it was 
compoſed with combuſtible matter, ſet them on fire; then 
following the enemy's camp, he cut off their proviſions, till 
a fair occaſion offered of fighting, and then having given a 
ſignal to his Perſians, to charge the Arabs in front, he, while 
the battle was hot and doubtful, fell upon them ia flank and 
rear, ſo that they were totally defeared ; and this vigilant 
general purſued the remains, that not ſo much as their leader 
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eſcaped to carry the news of their defeat, In the mean time, 
the queen acted in civil affairs with a firmaeſs not to be ex- 
pected from a woman; for having in vain endeavoured ; by 
fair means, to engage ſome of the nobility to forbear plun- 
dering the people, ſhe had recourſe at length to harſher me- 
thods, cauſing them to be ſuddenly ſeized, and as ſuddenly 
put to death. This endeared her to the commonahky, and io 
kumbled the nobility, that they durſt neither oppreſs their vaſ- 
Als, as they were wont, nor undertake any thing againſt 
their ſovereign, as they deſigned. But this peaceable firua- 
tion of things laſted but a very ſhort time; Ferothzad be- 
ing marched into the frontier provinces, in order to op- 
pofe the attempts of the Gree+ emperor, his miſtreſs was ſeined 
with a violent diſtemper, which, in a little time, hurried her 


out of the world, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions, that ſhe died a 


martyr to that love which ſhe had ſhewn for the people. On 
ber deceaſe the public affairs fel into the greateſt confuſron: the 
nobihty began to ſee, that there wes no truſting to the wenk- 
neſs of a woman; and therefore they fixed upon Gian 
Schedah, a prince of the royal blood, but a man of very 
mzan parts, and declared him king, that they might govern 
as they pleaſed themſelves. But when he came to be inau- 
gurated, he ſaid, That the imperial diadem was very heavy, 
and that it did not ft him. This the nobility would needs 
underſtand metaphorically, and as the effects of his mo- 
deſty ; but the people either faw, or fancied they ſaw, ſuch 
evident ümplicity in his looks, that, after a few days, they 
depoſed him, and feated the youngeſt daughter of Kho/row 
Perviz on the throne © (M). 


AFxurmi 
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NN) The econfafion of this country could not be greater than 
that of all its hiſtorians, in reſpect to its princes, or thoie who 
were called its princes, at this time. We have followed the cata- 
logne of Khondemir, becauſe he was an author of great judgment, 
and did not adhere implicitly to thoſe from whom he wrote. The 
Span; copy of Mirkbond hath a prince called Joonſchir, who- is 
called the twenty ſecond monarch of this dynaſty ; and it is ſaid, 
that he was nephew to Baharam Tchoubin ; and this ſurname is 
faid to ſignify @ young lian, or a beautiful lios; but we now- 
ledge, that we are able to give no account of this matter, or to 
divine who this man ſhould be. It is true, ſome chriſtian writers 
mention one Nbeſrau or Choſroes, the grandſon of the laſt Chojroe: ; 
hut this is unintelligible, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that they meant 4rd- 


febir, 
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Azurmi Docit had as much ſenſe az her ſiſter, and is Azormi 
ſaid to have ſurpaſſed her very much in beauty. On her firft Dockr. 
acceſſion to the throne, ſhe gave the people the ſtrongeſt 
hopes of 4 mild and happy reign ; but when the news of bet 
becoming queen reached the province of Khoraſſan, Ferot 
Hermon, who had been long governor thereof, conceived a 
violent defire of marrying her ; and therefore, intruſting the 
province with his ſon of the ſame name, he fet out for Aa- 
| dain, in order to carry his ſcheme into execution. The 
queen, knowing the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the people, and the 
| great power of this nobleman in his province, received bim 
| with great civility, and did him all the honours in her power ; 
but all this had no effect; his paſſion or his ambition was ſo 
very ſtrong, that nothing could poſſibly ſatisfy him, leſs than 
being made the partner of her bed throne ; a thing ſhe 
eould not grant. Upon her refuſal, her lover had the inſo- 
lence to threaten her, and even to have recourſe to force ; 
upon which, in her own defence, ſhe was conſtrained to ſeize 
him and put him to death. His fon, when Inforttied of his 
father's cataſtrophe, forgetting the duty he owed his ſovereign, 
and that his father had drawn this evil upon himſelf, marched 
immediately with an army to revenge what he held a diſ- 
grace; and having forced the city of Madain, ſtormed the 
© palace, made the queen priſoner, and afterwards, notwith- 
— all the tears and iutreatſes of her ſubjects, cauſed her 
in cool blood to be put to death. This enormous crime 


ſchir, who might be called Choſroes, becauſe all the Perfian kings 
were fo called; which, however, is improbable. Pe 
after all, this Joon/chir might be the ſame with Gibas Sche- 
dah, of whom we have in the text; and whoſe reign 
of a few days Khondemir hath omitted in his lit. We muſt ac- 
knowledge, that there is little affinity between the names ; but all 
the names in Teixera's verhon are ſo ſtrangely written, that at leaft 
half the German critics obſervations on the Perfian kings are ſpent 
in reconciling them to the Arabic. There is, we know, a ſtrong 
dbdjjection to this account of the matter; and that is, that Teixers 
alſo mentions this monarch, and likewiſe a ſon of his, whom he 
calls Ke/ere, by which doubtleſs he meant Khoſrow. But to all this 
it may be anſwered, that, as we find theſt kings no-where elſe, we 
may ſafely ſuppoſe them to be but one and the fame perſon ; and 
that, inſtead of Foonſchir, Jaſancedab, and Kefere, we ought to 


read, Khoſrou Gihen Schedab. But all this is left to the deciſion of 
the reader ( 34). 


(34) Teixera, c. 41. Schikard Tarich. Khondemir, Eben Bar- 
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rendered him ſo obnoxious to all who had any ſenſe of huma- 


nity, that, diſtruſting the army he had brought with him, he 
immediately retired back into Khoraſſan. After his departure, 
it was diſcovered, that when the children of Khoſrou Perviz 
were put to death, a boy, his grandſon, had beer. preſerved 
by his aunts. This young man therefore the nobility brought 
from the place where he was hid, and reſolved to beſtow up- 


on him the crown, the rather perhaps, becauſe, excepting his 


birth, he had nothing that could recommend him. The 
name of this young prince was | 

Ferokhzad. He was eſteemed a good-natured, inoffenſive 
lad, and, in quiet times, might very probably have made a 
very gracious prince. As it was, he had not time to give 
any figns either of ability, or want of it; for before he had 
reigned a month, he was, on what account we know not, 
poiſoned by one of his ſlaves, and the kingdom thereby thrown 


once more into confuſton v. 


Jezdegerd W are now arrived at the laſt of the Perſian kings, whoſe 


III. 


name was Fezdegerd Ben Scheheriar, of whoſe pedigree it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould give a clear account. Some of the 
Greek writers call him the ſon of S:roes ; which is abſolute- 
ly impoſſible he ſhould have been. Others, acknowledging 
this, ſay, he was the deſcendant of that prince in a remote 
degree. This, however, only carries the miſtake a little fur- 
ther out of ſight ; for it is juſt as impoſſible that he ſhould be 
his deſcendant, as that he ſhould be his ſon. AMfirkhond gives 
us the following account, which, tho' it hath ſomething in it 
of the marvellous, yet, as it hath manifeſtly a mixture of 
truth, the reader muſt take it, till our acquaintance with the 
oriental hiſtories procures him a better : Khoſrou Perviz, 
towards the latter end of his reign, had a very odd dream. He 
fancied he ſaw the city, in which he then was, ſurrounded 
with a ſtrong wall, adorned with eleven fine towers, and that 
theſe, while he was looking upon them, fell, one after ano- 
ther, to the ground ; ſo that the city was left quite open and 
defenceleſs. In the morning the king ſent for ſome of the 
magi, told them his dream, and beſought them to explain it; 
which they did to this purpoſe : That, by the fortifed city, 
was repreſented the kiggdom of Perſia ; by the towers, the 
princes who ſhould ſucceed bim; and by the open and de- 
tenceleſs condition in which it was at laſt left, the final ſub- 
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verſion of the monarchy. The king, ſtrangely alarmed by 
his dream, and quite diſtracted with its interpretation, began 
to caſt about in his mind how to prevent its taking effect. 
Amongſt other notions that came into his head, one was, that 
the number of his ſons might caufe great diſturbance; for he 
had no leſs at that time than eighteen. He therefore ordered, 
that they ſhould be all committed to cuſtody, and ſo ſtrictly 


| kept, as not to have the permiſſion of ſeeing their wives or 


children, One of them, Scheheriar, having lately married 
a lady, whoſe name was Schirin, and being paſſionately fond 
of her, hefirſt contrived a means of writing to her, and then 
of ſeeing her. The ſtratagem he made uſe of was this : he 
pretended to be ſeized with a fever, and deſired that he might 
be let blood. Schirin, upon this occaſion perſonated a ſur- 


geon; and from this interview ſhe became with child. When 
it was known, the hiſtorian tells us, that Kho/rou ordered the 


child to be made away with, as ſoon it ſhould be born; 
but being at laſt mollified by the tears and paſſionate intreaties 


of the mother, he directed that it ſhould be expoſed in the 


woods ; which was accordingly done ; but by the care of 
its parents, it was ſoon taken from thence, and privately 
educated. If this be true, then the reaſon why Siroes put his 
brethren to death will no longer remain a ſecret, but ſerve as 
a ſufficient warrant to diſtruſt all interpretations of dreams, 
which, we ſee, are often fatal, and almoſt always deluſive. 
However, we think, that the dream of Kho/rou might have 
been better interpreted ; and if it had, none of theſe bad 
conſequences would have followed. It appeafs, by the 
age at which Jezdegerd mounted the throne, viz. fix- 
teen, that this dream happened to Khoſrou in the twenty 
ſeventh year of his reign. The eleven towers therefore might 
have been underſtood to be the years he was ſtill to fit upon 
the throne; and the deſolate condition in which he ſaw the 
city, after they were fallen down, expreſſed perfectly well his 


own miſerable circumſtances at the end of that period. But 


to proceed *. 
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Fexdegerd the third, who appears to have been the grand- 1.,1....4 
fon of Khoſrou Perviz, aſcended the Perſian throne, and defeated 


| made choice of Ferokhzad, who had been his aunt's general, 
for his prime miniſter and commander in chief. He was 


ſcarce arrived at man's eſtate, before he tound the crown 
totter on his head, being attacked on all tides of his domi- 
nions by powerful enemies. Authors are extremely divided 
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as to the beginning of his wars ; for ſome alledge, that the 
Turks, that is, the inhabitants of Turgue/tan, the inveterate 
enemies of the Perſians, invaded the frontiers of his domi- 
nion next them, and that, while he marched to make head 
againſt them, the Arabs invaded Chaldea ; whereupon he was 
forced to return to oppoſe theſe. Others affirm, that the 
Turks did not invade his dominions ; but that he ſent for 
them to his aſſiſtance, but was ſo unfortunate as to be obliged 
to fight before they could come up. In this confuſion, all 
that we can do is to report facts, as clearly and as methodi- 
cally as we can. It ſeems then, that the caliph Omar, being 
extremely deſirous of reducing Perſia under his dominion, 
ſent a part of his army, under the command of Sad, to pene- 
trate into that country through Chaldea. Ferokhzad, who 
was upon the ſpot, took all imaginable pains to haraſs the 
Arabs in their march; and having an army ſuperior to them 
in numbers, employed them continually in ſkirmiſhes, which 
were ſometimes favourable to him, and ſometimes atherwile. 
But Sad perceiving clearly, that this lingering war would dex 
ſtroy his army, and that to very little purpoſe, determined 
to puſh forward, and force the enemy to a general engage- 
ment. The Perſians declined this as long as they could; 
but at length finding a convenient plain, where all their forces 
might act, near the city of Cadeſſia, Ferekhzad drew up there 
in order of battle, and reſolved to wait for the Arabs. It 
was not long before Sad and his forces appeared, who ſeeing 
how advamtageouſly the Perfian army was poſted, rejoiced 
thereat, as hoping that he ſhould now be able to fight, which 
was all he ſought ; ſince a long war, at ſo great a diſtance 
from his own country, would have deftroyed him, even if 
he had been ſucceſsful in flight engagements. He therefore 
diſpoſed his troops, in the beſt order he could, and attacked 
the Perſfans with great fury. There never was a battle more 
tamous in hiſtory than this, nor one that deſerved it better, 
either on account of the reſolution with which it was fought, 
or of the conſequences that followed thereupon. It laſted 
three days and nights, the Perſians retiring continually 
from one poſt to another, till at length they were intirely de- 
teated, and, by this defeat, the capital city, and the greateſt 
part of the dominions of Perſia, fell into the hands of the 4- 
s. Moſt of the otiental writers call the Perfian general 
Ro/tam ; but we believe that was rather a title of honour, or 
à common name for all the champions of their country. The 
hrit thing they did was, to ſeize on the treaſures of Khoſrow, 
which were ſo immenſe, that ſome Mohammedan writers tell 
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us, their prophet, to encourage his diſciples, carried them to 
a rock; which, at his command, opened, and gave them 


Ja proſpect through it of the treaſures in the vaults of X 


rou J. 
On the loſs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into Choraſ- 


Van; and, tho' he had not reigned above three years, loſt, 


from that time forwards; all the reſt of his dominions, except 
the two dependent provinces of Kerman and Sigeſlan, which 
he held as long as he lived, partly by fotce, keeping up a 
conſiderable army about his perſon, and partly becauſe the 
Arabs were not at leiſure to carry on a war at ſuch a diſtance. 
But tho” the king retired fo eatly, ſome of the governors of 
his provinces maintained themſelves longer, hoping to turn 
them into little kingdoms for their own benefit. Among 
theſe Zormozan poſſeſſed himſelf of Khouhiftan, and held it 
for ſome time ; but being at length reduced to great extremi- 
ties, he ſurrendered it up, and went in perſon to pay his duty 
to the caliph Omar, who received him kindly, and at whoſe 
requeſt he embraced the Mohammedan religion *. 


WHEN Jeadigerd had poſſeſſed the royal title about nine- 7: killed i4 
teen years, a new misfortune fell upon him; for one of the « batile. 


governors of the few towns he had left, betrayed it, and 
called in the Turks. This place was called Merou, ſeated on 
the river Gibon or Oxus, and therefore called Merou al Roud, 
or Merou of the river, to diſtinguiſh it from another Merou, 
lying, as well as this, in the province of Choraſſan. Tezde- 
gerd immediately marched with his army to give battle to the 
rebels and their allies the Turks. In this engagement he was 
deteated, and having, with much difficulty, reached the ri- 
ver, he found there a little boat, and a fiſherman to whom 
it belonged. To him the king offered a bracelet of precious 
ſtones; but the fellow being equally brutal and ſtupid, faid 
his fare was five farthings, and he would not take either 
more or leſs, While the king and he diſputed, a party of 
the rebel horſe came up, and knowing Jezdegerd, killed 
him. This happened in the year after Chriſt 652 * (N). 
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(N) There hath been a great deal of diſpute as to the ſettling 
the co.amencement 0! the æra Jeſdagergica, fo called from this 
lat king of the P. ian. It would be needieſs to cite what ſeveral 
thronologers have advanced upon this head, many of them, though 
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Account of Tyr common opinion is, that with this unfortunate prince 
bis family. the majeſty of the Saſſanian line ſunk irretrievably. But this, 


like many other common opinions, is far from being ſtrictly 
true. Fezdegerd left behind him a ſon and a daughter. The 
name of the ſon was Firouz, and of the daughter Dara. The 
latter eſpouſed Boſtenay, whom the rabbinical writers quali- 
fied with the title of head of the captivity. In faCt he was the 
chief or prince of the Fews ſettled in Chaldea. As for Fi- 
rouz, he ſtill preſerved a little principality, and dying, left an 
only daughter, whoſe name was Mah Afrid, who married 
Valid the ſon of the caliph Abdalmalet, by whom he had a 
ſon named Fezid, who became caliph, and conſequently ſo- 


great men in other reſpects, having ſhewn little ſkill on this ſub- 
ject, and at the ſame time not a little arrogance, in expecting 
that their deciſions ſhould be implicitly yielded to, even by thoſe 
who were better informed ; and therefore Dr. Hyde (41) had great 
reaſon to teſtify his amazement, that Petavius ſhould aſſign three 
years for the reign of Jezdegerd ; whereas there is no fact more 
certainly eſtabliſhed, than that he died about the cloſe of his twen- 
tieth year. The true ſtate of this queſtion is not, as moſt writers 
put it, whether the commencement of this zra oaght to be fixed to 
the acceſſion, or to the death, of Jezdegerd, but where it is really 
fixed by the beſt Oriental authors; fince our conjectures can have 
no effect upon their computations, and the utmoit we can expect 
from them is, to know how to regulate our own. The beſt of the 
Oriental writers fix the commencement of this æra very preciſely at 
the 16th of June, in the eleventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
year of Chriſt 632 (42). Now it is certain, that this date coin- 
cides not with the death, but the acceſſion, of Jezdegerd; and if 
any are of opinion, that this zra ought to begin at his death, then 
it mult begin in the thirty firſt year of the Hegira, aud in the year 
of Chriſt 652 Why the Eaftern authors made choice of the acceſ- 
fion, rather than the death, of Fezdegerd, is a queſtion that we 
can eafily reſolve. It is before ſhewn, that 7ezdegerd had lived as a 
private man, as his father always did, till the Perfians, underſtanding 
how juſt a title he had thereto, ſet him upon the throne. Now, the 4 
rabs ſay, this was done with the conſent of their khalif, who, there 
fore, looking upon him as his tributary, reckoned the kingdom of 
Perſia among the reſt of his dominions thence forward, regarding 
the ſubſequent reduction of that country not as a conqueſt, but as 
the reuniting a part of his empire torn away by a rebel. This is 
plainly the cauſe why the commencement of this æra is and ought 
to be fixed at the acceſſion of Fezdegerd ; which was what we un- 
dertook to prove. 


(41) . vet. Per ſar. p. 201. (42) Olugh. Beigh. Alpher - 
gamus, Oc 
9 vereigu 
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vereign of Perfia; who was ſo far from thinking himſelf above 
claiming the title derived to him by his mother, that he con- 
ſtantly ſtiled himſelf the ſon of Khoſrou king of Perfia, the 
deſcendant of the caliph Maroan, and among whole anceſtors, of 
the fide of the mother, were the Raman emperor and the kha- 
kan. This end had the dynaſty of the Safſantans, according 
to the Oriental hiſtorians ; and conſequently here ends this 
ſeCtion b. 


>» Agur-PHar. ubi ſupra. KHonpitMiR. fo ad B.O 
artic. Jezid ben Valid. 
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of Rome. 


. 
Deſcription of Italy. 


\ S the ſeveral petty ſtates and kingdoms, which we 


are to write of in this place, were antiently compre- 
hended under the common name of /taly ; for the 


better underſtanding the preſent hiſtory, we ſhall premiſe a 


general deſcription of that country, following therein the beſt 
guides of antiquity, and conſidering this beautiful region in 
its moſt flouriſhing condition, that is, in the times of the 
Roman republic, and in the reign of Auguſtus, that prince 
having introduced a new partition of the Italian provinces, 
which continued, without any conſiderable alteration, to the 
diviſion of the empire. 

Italy, a country once revered, and ſtill admired by all 
nations, was, in more antient times, known by the names 
of Saturnia, Oenotria, Heſperia, and Auſonia, It was 


/ 


called Saturnia from Saturn, who, being driven out of Crete 


by his fon Jupiter, is ſuppoſed to have taken refuge here. 
The names of Oenotria and Auſonia it borrowed from its an- 
tient inhabitants the Oenotrians and Auſones; and that of 


Heſperia, or Weſtern, given it by the Greeks, from its fitua- 


tion with reſpect to Greece, The name of Italia, or Italy, 
which, 
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which, in proceſs of time, prevailed over all the reſt, ſome 
derive from Italus, king of the Siculi; others from the Greet 
word Italos, ſignifying an ox, this country abounding, by rea- 
ſon of its rich paſtures, with oxen of an extraordinary ſize 
and beauty . All theſe names were originally peculiar to 


particular provinces of Italy; but afterwards applied to the 
whole country. 


119 


THe limits of Italy have been fixed by nature itſelf, which Linita 


ſeems not only to have taken more than ordinary care in 
ſupplying this happy region with every thing neceſſary both 
for the ſupport and pleaſures ot life, but in parting it from 
all other countries, and defending by ſtrong barriers its na- 
tive riches from foreign invaders. Thus it is divided from 
Africa, Greece, the antient Dalmatia, and Liburnia, by the 
Tyrrhenian, Ienian, and Adriatic ſeas; and from Tranſalpine 
Gaul and Rhetia, now part of Germany, by a long ridge of 
ſteep mountains, called the Alps. The country comprized 
within theſe boundaries is, according to Cluverius, about goo 
miles in length; for ſuch is the diſtance between ſugu/ta 
Pretoria, now Aeſta, at the foot of the Alps, and cape Leu- 
copetra, now Capo del Armi, in the country of the Brutii, 
or the Farther Calabria, as it is called by the preſent inhabi- 
tants.-_ In ſhape it reſembles a man's leg, rather than the 


leaf of an oak, to which the ancients compared it, and is 


conſequently very unequal in breadth, being at the foot of 
the Alps, according to the above-mentioned writer:, five hun- 
dred and fixty miles broad; in the middle parts, that is, be- 
tween Ancona and the mouth of the Tiber, an iundred and 
thirty ſix ; and in ſome places ſcarce twenty hve. 


Italy, taking that word in its moſt extenſive {3gnification//Divifions. 


was in antient times, like moſt other countries, jarcelled out 
into endleſs petty ſtates and kingdoms, which vve ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to mention in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
In after-ages, when the Garzls ſettled in the weſtern, and 
many Greek colonies in the eaſtern provinces of this country, 
it was divided, with reſpect to its inhabitants, into three 
great parts, viz, Gallia Ciſalpina, Italy pr eperly ſo called, and 
Magna Græcia. This diviſion, as it has been generally adopt- 
ed by the antient geographers and hiſtorians, we ſhall follow 
in our preſent ſurvey of /taly, after heœing acquainted our 
readers, that we do not deſign to deſer ibe, in this place, the 
many towns and cities of note which a ntient Italy contained, 
being well apprized, that ſuch an wilertaking would prove 


* Vide Dion. HAT tea. I. i p. 297. Aut. Gay. 1 xi. c. 1. 
& DLRVIUMIn l. 1. En. ver. 533. 
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tedious to them, and at the ſame time oblige us to excred the 
limits we preſcribe to ourſelves. On theſe two conſideta- 
tions we ſhall at preſent take only a curſory view of them, 
ſuch as may give our readers a clear idea of their ſituation 
with reſpect to each other, and reſerve a more diſtinct ac- 
= of them for the particular countries to which they be- 
To begin with the firſt member of the above-mentioned 
diviſion: The moſt weſtern and northern provinces of Italy 
were in great part poſſeſſed by the Gauls, and thence called 
Gallia, or Gaul, with the epithets of Ciſalpina and Citerior, 
becauſe they lay on the fide of the Alps next to Rome, and 
Togata with relation to the Roman gown or dreſs, which the 
inhabitants uſed ; but this laſt epithet is of a much later date 
than the former d. Plutarch and Pliny à call the country 
we are ſpeaking of Italia Subalpina, or Italy at the foot of 
the Alps; and Polybius ſimply Italy. In like manner Bru- 
tus, in one of his epiſtles to Cicero, and Cicero in his anſwer 
to him f, give the name of Italy, without any epithet, to 
that tract at the foot of the Apt, where the antient city of 
Eporedia, now Fyria, ſtood. Whence it is plain that the 
large and fruitful provinces formerly poſſeſſed by the Gul. 
were, ſtrictly ſpeaking, part of Italy, and called Gaul, only 
becauſe inhabited by the Gauls, who firſt ſettled there in the 
reign of Targuinius Priſcus, This appellation was antiquat- 
ed in the reign of Auguſtus, when the diviſion of Italy into 
eleven regions, introduced by that prince, took place. And 
hence it is, that the name of Ci/alpine Gaul frequently oc- 
curs in the authors who flouriſhed before, and ſcarce ever in 
thoſe who wrote after, the reign of Auguſtus. As to the 
boundaries of this country, it extended from the Alps and the 
river Varus, parting it from Tranſalpine Gaul, to the river 
Aefis, according to Livy®, or, as Pliny will have it ®, to the 
city of Ancona in the antient Picenum. Cicero, Suetonins *, 
and Plutarch', make the river Rubico, between Ravenna and 
Ariminum, the eaſtern boundary of Ciſalpine Gaul. But 
thefe writers are to be underſtood as ſpeaking of Gaul, after 
the Romans, under the conduct of MH. Li#piaus, had made 
themſelves maſters of Picenum and Umbria, and reduced them 


> Vide Dro. Cass. I. xlviii. p. 364. e PLvuT. in Marcel. 
ſub init. & in Cz. d Prix. I. xvi. c. 11. e Pol Y. |. xi. 
e. 13. Cie J. xi. epiſt. 23, & 24. uit. . 
d Prix. I. in. e. 114. Cic. Philip. vi. e. 3. k SUETON. 
in Cæſar. c. 31. 1 Prur. in Cæſar. 
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CAP. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 


to the form of a Roman province, there being nothing more 
certain, than that theſe countries were antiently poſſeſſed, in 
great part, by the Senones ®, and conſequently comprized 
within the limits of Ciſalpine Gaul; nay, they retained the 
name of Ager Gallicus, or Gallicanus, even after they were 
become a Roman province®, On the north C:/alpine Gau 
was divided from Rhetia by the Alps, called Alpes Khetice, 
and from llyricum by the river Formio ; but on this fide the 
borders of Italy were, in Pliny's time, extended to the river 
Arſia in IAria o. On the ſouth it reached to,the Lrgu/tic ſea 
and the Appennines, parting it from Etruria; fo that, under 
the common name of Ciſalpine Gaul, were comprehended 
the countries lying at the foot of tlie Alps, called by Pliny 
and Straby the Subalpine countries, Liguria, Gallta Ciſpada- 
na, and Gallia Tranſpadana. The countries bordering on 
the Alps were inhabited by the Vediantii, or Veſtiantii, as 
Ptolemy calls them, the Vagienni, the Taurini, the Segaſiani, 
the Salaſſi, the Lepontii, the Lilicii, and the Canini. The 
Vediantii inhabited the ſmal! tract lying on the eaſt bank of 
the Varus, and extending from the Alpes Maritime to the 
territory of Nicea. Next to them, on the north fide of the 
Alpes Maritime, and near the ſource of the Padus or Po, 
were the Vagienni. Cemelium, or Cemenelium, was the me- 
tropolis of the Vediantii; and Auguſta Vagiennorum, now Sa- 
luzzo, of the Vagienni. The Taurini were parted from the 
FVazienni by the Po, on which river ſtood their metropolis, cal- 
led firſt Tauraſia?, and afterwards, from a colony ſent thither 
by Auguſtus, Auguſta Taurinorum %. Forum Vibii, another 
city of the Taurini, is placed by Pliny” at a ſmall diſtance 
from the head of the Ps. North of the Taurini, and among 
the Alps lay the kingdom of Cottius, from whom the neigh- 
| bouring mountains were called Alpes Cottiz. The S. guſie an: 
were ſubject to bim; and Segwu/ro, Secuſia, or Segu- 
frum, now Suſa, on the Druria, was the metropolis of 
this ſmall kingdom *. The Salaſſi poſſeſſed the country 
lying between the Alpes Graiz, on the north, and the 
country of the Libicii, on the ſouth. Their chief cities 
were Auguſta Pretoria and Eporedia, now Aeta and Torea, 
both on the Great Druria, For in this country there were 
two rivers, as Pliny obſerves t, bearing the fame name; the 


m Vide Sr AAB. l. v. p. 150, 157. a Cic. in Catilin. orat. 


b. . „ Ki. o PIN. ibid. c. 18, & 19. T APPlav. in 
Hannibal. T Pri in; bid. e, 17. Tei. hift: I. i. e. 66. 
Prix. ibid c. 17, & 18. Idem, l. iii c. 20. Vide Jac. 
SPON, miſc Er, antiq. p. 198. Tein] Mm. cx: 
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one called the Great Druria, ſpringing from the Alpes Graia, 
the other, which he ſtyles the Little Druria, riſing on 
Alpes Cotti. Auguſta Pretoria was ſo called from a colony 
of three thouſand Pretorian ſoldiers ſent thither by Auguſtus. 
Eporedia, built about an hundred years before the chriſtian 
ara, was firſt a Roman colony, and afterwards a municipi- 
um», The territory of the Lepontii lay between the Salaſſi 
and the Lacus Verbanus, now Lago Maggiore. Their me- 
tropolis was Oſcela, called by the modern inhabitants Dome 
d Oſcela. Next to them were the Libicii, or Libui, who 
poſſeſſed that tract, which was watered by the Seſſites, now 
the Sia. Their chief cities were Vercellæ and Laumellum, 
which till retain their ancient names. The country of the 
Canini lay between the lakes Verbanus and Larius. The 
Alpes Maritime, or maritime Alps, which we have men- 
tioned above, extended from the mouth of the Varus to 
mount Feſulus, now Veſe in Piedmont, and were ſo called 
from their ſituation. The Alpes Graiæ, or Greek Alps, reach 
from mount Cenis to the ancient Mons Jovis, at preſent known 
by the name of The Great St. Bernard. Some ancient writers 
ſuppoſe, that Hercules paſſed theſe mountains at the head of 
an army of Greeks on his return from Spain, after he had 
ſubdued Geryon, and derive from thence the appellation of 
Alpes Graiæ. But Livy v looks upon this expedition of 
Hercules as altogether fabulous. 

THE countries, which we have hitherto deſcribed,are by 
Strabo and Livy placed within the confines of the ancient 
Liguria, and the inhabitants counted among the Ligurian 
nations, with the epithets of Montani and Comati, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from thoſe who inhabited Liguria properly ſo 
called. Some ancient writers, quoted by Pliny *, derive the 
Lepont:ii from the Gree#s, whom they ſuppoſe Hercules to have 
left in theſe countries after he had paſled the Alps, by reaſon 
of their being diſabled by the hardſhips they had ſuftered on 
that occaſion, from purſuing their march with the reſt of 
the army. But this opinion has no other foundation than the 
ſimilitude between the name of that people, and the Greet 
verb leipo to leave. 

Liguria, properly ſo called, was bounded on the eaſt by 
the river Macra ; on the welt by the Varus; on the ſouth 
by the Lrgu/tic ſea; and on the north by the Po. Cities of 
note in this country were, on the coaſt, Nicæa, now Nizza, 


» Idem ibid. c. 17. VIII. PaTrrcuL. I. i. e. 18. Tactr. 
DAR. 1. 3.6, 70. w Liv. l. v. c. 33. Prin. I. ii. 
c. 20. 
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built by the Maſſilienſet as a barrier againſt the Ligures Mon- 


tani I; Portus Herculis Monæci, now Monaco. Portus 
Herculis and Partus Moneci were, according to Ptolemy, 
two diſtin cities; for that writer ſpeaks of a place, which 
he calls Tropez Auguſti, lying between them. But herein he 
was certainly miſtaken, ſince all the ancient geographers and 
hiſtorians call the ſame place ſometimes Portus Herculis, and 
ſometimes Portus Herculis Moneci. This city is ſpoke of by 
Virgil*, and deſcribed by Lucan . Albintemalium or Albium 
Intemelium, Albium Ingaunum, or Albingaunum, Vada, Sabata, 
Genua, Portus Delphini, and Portus Lune; now Vintimiglia, 
Albenga, Vado, Sauona, Genoa, Porto Fino, and Golo delle Spexie, 
were all on the coaſt now called La riviera di Genoa. Cluve- 
rius ſuppoſes Vada and Sabatia, or Sabata, to be one and the 
ſame city, which he calls Yada Sabatia, but is therein contra- 
dicted by the learned Lucas Hol/tenius. Genua ws in anci- 
ent times, as it is at preſent, the chief city of Liguria, and 
an empory, as Strabo ſtyles it b, to which merchants reſorted 
from all parts. The modern writers call it Fanna, and 
pretend, that it was built by Janus; but the ancients con- 
ſtantly write it Genua. It was deſtroyed by Mags the Car- 
thaginien, and rebuilt by the Romans. Portus Lung is placed 
by all the ancients in Liguria, but the city of Luna, which 
ſtood on the eaſt bank of the Macra, in Etruriac. The in- 
land cities of Liguria were Pollentia, Alba Pompeia, Aſta, Aguæ 
Statiellæ, Forum Fulvii, or Valentium, Induſtria, Derton a, 
and Jria, now Pollenza, Alba, Ali, Aqui, Valenza, Tor- 
tona, Voaghera. Induſtria was called by the ancient Liguri- 
ans Badincomagum, becauſe it ſtood on the Po, which was 
known to them by the name of Badincus, that is, the bottom- 
leſs 4. Some writers make the Iria the eaſtern boundary of 
Liguria; but as Livy e places the cities of Calſtidium and 
Litubium in that country, Cluverius extends its contines on 
this fide of the river Trebia. 

NexT to Liguria lay Gallia Ciſpadana, extending from the 
Trebia to the city of Ancona, and bounded on the north by 
the Pa, and part of the Adriatic, and on the ſouth by the 
Apennines, parting it from Etruria. It was called Gallia 
from its inhabitants, and Ciſpadana, becauſe it lay on the 
ſide of the Po next to Rome. This country was poſſeſſed 
by the Bow, the Lingones, and the Senones, The chief 


' STRAB. |. iv. p. 140. 2 VIã SI I. I. vi. EN EIn. 
ver. 130. a Luc AN. |. i. Pharſal. ver 405 b ST&AB, 
J. iv. p. 839. © STRAB. ibid. TAcir. hiſt. I. ii. c. 15. 
Mars, I. f. e. 3. Prin. . I. e. 5. d Idemm ibid. & c. 16. 
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cities of the Boii, were Placentia, Parma, Mutina, and 
Bononia ; of the Lingones, Ravenna, Forum Cornelii, Fa- 
ventia, $:lona, Forum Livii, Forum Popilii, and Caſena 3 
now Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Citta di ſole, Forli, Forlin- 
popoli, Caſena ; of the Senones, Areminum, Piſaurum, Fa- 


num Fortung, Sena Gallica, and Ancona ; now Rimini, 


Peſaro, Fans, Sinigaglia, Ancona. 

Gallia Tranſpadana extended from the countries of the 
Lepontii, Libicii, and Canini, mentioned above, and counted 
by Strabs and Pliny among the Subalpine nations, to the 
Adriatic ſea and the river Formia, naw I Riſano, parting it from 
I/tria, being bounded on the ſouth by the Po, and on the 
north by the Alpes Rhetice and Carnice ; the former ſepa- 
rating it from Rhætia, now the Trentin, and the latter from 
the country of the Carni, now Carniola. This part of Ci- 


ſalpine Gaul was inhabited by the following nations, the Oro- 


bii, the Inſubres, the Levi, the Cenomant, the Euganet, and 
the Veneti, and contained many cities of great note. Of 
theſe, Comum, Bergomum, and Forum Licinii, now Como, 
Bergamo, and Pieve d' Incina, or, as others will have it, 
Berlaſina, belonged to the Orobii; Mediclanum, Laus Pom- 
peia, and Forum Intuntorum, now Milan, Ledi, Crema, 
to the Inſubres; Nævaria and Ticinum, now Novara and Pa- 
ria, to the Lævi; Brixia, Cremona, Mantua, and Verona, 
to the Cenomant ; Sabium, Viberna, Edrum, and Vanma, 
cities long ſince demoliſhed, to the Euganei; Patavium, 
Vicetia, or Vicentia, Ateſte, Forum Allieni, Tarviſum, Ce- 
neta, Aquileta, Forum Juli, and Tergeſte, near the Form, 
now Padua, Vicenza, Efte, Ferrara, Treviſo, Ceneda, A- 
quileta, Civitad di Friuli, Triefle, to the Veneti, by whom 
all that tract, which extends from the territories of the 
Euganei to the Formis, was anciently poſſeſſed ; but in after- 
ages the Carni made themſelves maſters of the country 


lying between that river and the Tilaventum, now the 


Piave. 


Italy, properly ſo called, extended on the coaſt of the 
Adriatic from the city of Ancona to the river Frento, now 
the Fortore, and on the Mediterranean from the Macra 
to the Silarus, now the Sele, and comprehended Etruria, 
Umbria, Sabinium, Latium, Picenum, the countries of the 
Veſtini, Marrucini, Peligni, Marſi, Frentani, Sammites, 
Hirpini, Campani, and Picentini. 

Etruria, inhabited by the Etrurians, Tuſcans, or, as the 


Greeks ſtyle thein, Tyrrbentans, was bounded on the. eaſt by 
the Tiber, on the welt by the Macra, on the ſouth by the 


Tyrrhenian 
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Tyrrhenian ſex, and on the north by the Apennines. The inha- 
bitants are divided by Lrvyf and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus * 
into twelve different nations, or rather tribes, each of which 
had their peculiar city, whence they borrowed their names. 
The cities were, Volſinii, Cluſium, Peruſia, Cortona, Aretium, 
Falerii, Volaterre, Vetulonium, Rouſellz, Veii, Targuinii, 
and Cære, now Bolſena, Chiufi, Perugia, Cortona, Arezzo, 
Civita Caſtellana, Volterra, Grofſeto, Cerveteri. The cities 
of Veii, Tarquinii, and Cære, lie at preſent in ruins. Be- 
ſides theſe, the following cities were in antient times of great 
note in Etruria; on the coaſt, or at a ſmall diſtance from it, 
Luna, Piſa, Portus Herculis, Labronis, or Liburni, Popu- 
lonia, Telamon, Ceſa, Caſæ, or Cofſa, Centumcellæ, and Al- 
ſium, now Erice, Piſa, Livorno, Telamone, Anſidonia, Ci- 
vita Veccbia, Palo, The ruins of Populonia are to be ſeen 
near Piombino. In the inland country ſtood Nepete, Sutri- 
um, Falerii Faliſcorum, Fanum Voltumnæ, Hortanum, Her- 
banum, W., Saturnia, Senæ Juliæ, Florentia, Fæſulæ, 
Piftoria, Luca, called by the modern inhabitants, Nepe,.. 
Sutri, Civita Caſtellana, Viterbs, Orti, Orvieto, Saturna, 
Saona, Fiorenza, Fieſoli, Piſtoia, Lucca, | 
Umbria was bounded on the ſouth by the Nar, now Umbria. 
the Nera; on the north by the Adriatic ſea; on the 
eaſt by the Eis, now Fiumicino; and on the weſt by 
the Tiber on the fide of the Apennines next to Rome, 
and on the other fide by the e 5s now i Ronco, which 
falls into the Adriatic at Ravenna. So that this city, Ariminum, 
Piſaurum, Fanum Fortung, Sena Gallica, and Cæſena, 
though poſlefled by the Lingones and Senones, were, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, in Umbria. The other places of note in this coun- 
try were, Sarſina, Urbinum, Metaurenſe, and Hortenſe, 
Sentinum, Æſis, and Camerinum, or Camers, now Sarſina, 
Caftel Durante, Urbino, Sentina, Jeſi, Camerina. Theſe 
cities ſtood between the Adriatic ſea and the Apennines. 
On the other fide of theſe mountains were, [7uvium, Meva- 
nia, Spoletium, Tifernum, Nuceria, Camellaria, Aſiſium, 
Hiſpellum, Fulginium, Tuder, Interamnium, or Interamna, 
Narnia, Ameria, and Ocriculi, or Ocriculum, known at pre- 
ſent by the names of Ugubio, Bavagna, Spoleti, Citta di 
Caſtello, Nocera, Aſſiſi, Iſpeilo, Filigne, Todi, Terni, Nar- 
ni, Amelia, Otricoli. 
THE country of the Sabin: lay between the Nar and the Sabini. 

Anis, now the Teverone, the former ſeparating it from Unbrisc, 
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and 
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Latium. 


* the latter from Latium. Cures, whence the Romany 
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were called Ouirites, was at firſt the metropolis of the Sab:- 
ni, and in after-ages Reate, now Riete. The ruins of Cares 
are ſtill to be ſeen at a place called Vecovio di Sabina. The 
other cities in this country worth notice were Nara, Eretum, 
Nomentum, Cutilia, and Amiternum, now known by the 
names of Norcia, Monte Rotondo, Lamentario. The cities 
of Cutiliæ and Amiternum have been long fince deftroyed ; 
but there are ſtill remaining ſome ruins of the former at Ci- 
vita Ducale, and of the latter near the city of Aquzla. 
NExT to the country of the Sabin; was Latium, compriſ- 
ed at firſt within very narrow limits, viz. the Tiber, the 
Anio, and the Circean promontory, now Monte 2 ; 
bat after the reduction of the Aqui, Hernici, Volſci, and 
Auſones, reaching to the river Liris, called by the preſent 
inhabitants i/ Gariglians. And hence the diſtinction that 
frequently occurs in the antients between Old and New Lati- 
um. In Old Latium ſtood the following cities; Rome, once 
the moſt powerful, and ſtill the moſt ſtately and beautiful, 
city of the world, Tibur, Præneſte, Gabii, Tuſculum, Aricia, 
Lanwyium, Alba Longa, fo called from its length, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from another city of the ſame name in the country 
of the Marſi, Lavinium, Laurentum, Ojtia, Antemne, Cul- 
latia, and Ardea, the metropolis of the Rutuli, a Latin na- 
tion. Of Gabii and the four laſt- mentioned cities there are 
now ſcarce any footſteps remaining ; but the others are ſtill 
known by the names of Tivoli, Paleſtrina, Fraſcati, Þ i- 
cia, Citta Lavina, Albans, Patricia, Paterno, Oftia. Car- 
feelt, or Carſula, Valeria, Sublaqueum, Algidum, now Ar- 
fuli, Vica Fare, Subiaco, belonged. to the gui. Of Mg:- 
dam ſome ruins are to be ſeen near an inn, which the [tali- 
ans call POfteria dell Aglio. Anagnia, Alatrium, Veralæ, 
Ferentinum, now Anagni, Alatri, Veroli, Ferentins, were 
the chief Cities of the Hernici. In the country of the J. 
fer, ſtood Antium, Circei, or Circæum, Tarracina, called 
alſo A ur, Sueſa Pometia, whence the neighbouring marſh 
was named Palus Pometina, or Pomptina, Felitre, Cora, 
Nor la, Privernum, Setia, Signia, Sulms, Fuſing, Fgbra- 
teria, Aquinum, Caſinum, Atina, Arpinum, Arz, Sora, 
Fregellæ, and Interamna. The ruins of Antium, Circai 
an! Surfſr Portia, are ſtill to be feen at Caps d Anz, Citta 
Fec 1 and in the neighbourhood of Feletri. The other 
cities bear at preſent the names of Terracma, Feletri, Cora, 
Norma, P. ee , Scrta, Segni, Sermoneta, Fruſinane, Fal- 
Dee 45 a. (410 > nt. Ong, Aliud, A: $11.9,» Arce, Sa- 
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ra, Ponte Corvo, Þ Iſela. In the country of the Auſones 
were Cajeta, Hundi, and Formiæ, at preſent Gaeta, Fendi, 
and Mela. 

Picenum, the country of the Picentes, lay hetween the s, 
and the Ateruus, now Peſcara, extending from the Adriatic 
to the Apennines, where it joined Umbria, and beyond them 
reaching to the country of the Sabini. Their chief cities 
were, Ancona, once poſſeſſed by the Gauls, Caſtrum No- 
vum, Caſtellum Traentinwn, ſo called from the river Truen- 
tum, now the Tronto, Auximum, Septempeda, Tollentinum, 
Firmum Picenum, Aſculum Picenum, Interamnium, and A- 
tria, at preſent Ancona, 7 * Torre Segura, or, as o- 
thers will have it, Porte, 4 Iſcoli, Ofimo, S. Severino, To- 
fentino, Fermo, Aſcoli, Teramo, Atri. Eaſt of the country 
lay the country of the Veſtini, which contained the following 
cities; Angulus, Pinna, and Avia, or Avella, now called 
Civita di S. Angels, Civita di Penna, Aquila. Next to the 
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Picentes. 


Veſtini. 


Ve /tint, were the Marrucini, whoſe ſmall territory had but Marrucini 


one city, viz. Teate, now Chieti. The Peligui inhabited 
a ſmall tract lying between the countries of the Veſtini and 
Afarrucini, to the north, and the Avennines to the ſouth. 
Their chief cities were, Cor finium and Sulmo ; ; the ruins of 
the former are {till remaining about eight miles from Salins, 
now known by the name of S»/mmna. The Mari were ſeat- 
ed in an inland country, having the Pelign! and Veſtini be- 
tween them and the Adriatic fon 1 - on the other ſide the Apen- 
ni nes they bordered on the countries of the Sabin: and Agur. 
They had only two cities, viz. Alba Fucentes, ſo called from 
the lake Fucinus, now Lago di Celano, near which it 
ſtood, and Marrubium. Uhe former ſtill retains the 
antient name of Alba ; but the latter is now called 
Morrea. Next to the Marrucini on the coalt were 
the Frentani; in the inland country the Sqamnites be- 
tween the Frentani and the Campani; and the Hirpini ſeated 
between Samnium, and the river Silarus, having Apulia 
Daunia on the north-eaſt, and Campania on the ſouth-weſt; 
The cities of Ortona, Anxanum, and Hiſtonium, now Orto— 
na, Lanzano, Guaſto d' {mane, belonged to the Frentant ; 
Bovianum, Eſeruia, Sepinum, Alliſæ, and Telefia, now Bo- 
iaus, Iſernia, Sepino, Alifi, Teleſe, to the Samnites. Bene- 
ventum, Eguns, Tuticus, Abellinum, and Compſa, now Bene- 
vento, Ariano, Avellino, Conza, to the Hirpini. 


Peligni. 


Mark. 


Frentani. 


Samnites. 


Hirpini. 


Campania extended from the Liris to the promontory of Campania 


Minerva, called ttill il caps di Minerva, being bounded on 
the north- ealt by Sammium, and on che ſouth-weſt by the 


country 
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country of the Hirpini. In this tract, which was the moſt 
pleaſant and fruitfuf of all Italy, ſtood the following cities; 
on the coaſt Liternum, Baja, Miſenum, Puteoli, Neapolis, 
or Parthenope, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Surrentum, now 
Torre di Patria, Baie, Monte Miſeno, Puxzuolo, Napoli, 
Torre di Greco, Scafati, Sorrento; in the inland country, 

apua, the ruins of which are till to be ſeen about two miles 


from the preſent city of the ſame, name, Sueſſa Aurunca, 


Picentini. 


Magna 


Gracia, 


Apulia. 
Daunia. 
Peucetia. 


Venafrum, Caſilinum, Teanum Sidicinum, Calatia, Cales, 
Atella, Acerræ, Nola, and Nuceria, known at preſent by 
the names of Seſſa, Venafro, Nova Capua, Tiano, Cajaz- 
20, Calvi, Averſa, Acerra, Nola, Nocera. This ſmall tract, 
lying between the promontory of Minerva, and the river 
Silarus, was inhabited by a colony of Picentes planted here 
by the Romans; Pliny à and Ptolemy call them Picentini, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Picentes who inhabited Picenum on 
the Adriatic ſea. The Picentini had but two cities, viz. 
Picentia, called by Strabo the metropolis of the Picentini, 
but at preſent demoliſhed, and Salernum, now Salerno. 
Magna Græcis compriſed Apulia, Lucania, and the coun- 
try of the Brutii. This country was called Greece, becauſe 
moſt of the cities on the coaſt were Greet colonies, and ſpoke 
the Greek tongue. The inhabitants gave it the epithet of 
Great, not becauſe it was larger, or near fo large as Greece, 
properly ſo called; but merely out of- oftentation, as Pliny 
informs us k Apulia extended from the river Frents quite 
to the ſtraits, parting Italy from Greece; but was divided in- 
to three parts, viz. Daunia lying between the Frento, and 
the Aufidus, now POfanto, Peucetia, extending from the 
Aufidus to the iſthmus between Brunduſium and Tarentum, 
and Meſſapia, called alſo Calabria and Tapygia, comprehend- 
ing the peninſula. In Apulia, by which name the antient 
geographers underſtand both Daunia and Peucetia, were the 
following cities; Teanum Apulum, Geryon, Sipuntum, Luce- 
ria, Equulanam, Arpi, the ruins of which are to be ſeen 
near the preſent city of Foggia, Aſculum Apulum, Venuſia, 
Acherontia, Canuſium, Cannæ, Salapia, Rubi, Butunti, Ba- 
rium, and Egnatia, now Ci vitate Tragenara, Siponto, Lu- 
cera, Treia, Aficli, Venojſa, Acirenza, Cunoſa, Canna, Sal- 
pe, Rue, Birantec, Bari, Terra d' nag. In Calabria, 
Brunduſtiim, Hydruntum, Caſlium Miuerd'æ, Calli polis, 
Tarerni ur, Netitums and Aietium, now Brindiſi, Otranto, 
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Caftro, Gallipoli, Tarento, Nardo, Lezze. Near Aletium 
ſtood in antient times the city of Rudiæ, the birth-place of 
Ennus. 8 

Lucania lay between the Silarus and the Laus, now the Lucania. 
Laine, the former parting it from the country of the Picen- 
tint, and the latter from that of the Brutii. It was divided 
irom Pucetia by the river Bradanus, now the Brondano, 
and from Caldbria by the upper part of the Sinus T arentinus, 
or gulf of Tarento. On the Mediterranean or Tyrrhenian 
ſca ſtood the cities of Paſtum, called by the Greeks Poſidonia, 
Velia, Buxentum ; on the gulf of Tarentum, Mctapontum, 
Heraclea, antiently called Siris and Sybaris, afterwards 
known by the names of Thuri: and Copie ; in the inland 
country were ſituated Potentia and Grumentum. Theſe cities 
are called by the preſent inhabitants, Peſto, Piſciotta, Po- 
'icaſtro, Terre di Mare, Policore, Potenza, Clarimonte. 
The city of Thuriz or Thurium was deitroved ſoon after the 
ſecond Carthaginian war. 

Tre Brutii poſſeſſed that peninſula which extends from Brutii, 
Lucania to the ſtraits, ſeparating Sicily from Italy. In this 
corner of [/taly, as we may call it, ſtood the foilow- 
ing cities; on the weſtern coaſt, Cerilli, Clampetia, Tem- 
fu, Terma, Lametia, Scylleum, and Rhegium, nuw Ci— 
rella, Amantea, Torre Loppa, Necera, Sant" Hufemia, Sciglia, 
| Reggio ; on the eaſtern coaſt, Locri called Epixeplirii trom 
the promontory Zephyrium, en Scylucium, Crota, Pe- 
# tilia, and Ruſcianum, we apes Caſtel Veteri, Send. 
# lact, Crotone, Belicaſtro, Raſſans; in the inland country, ä 
Coufentia, now Coſenza, formerly the metropolis of the Bru- x 
tii; Pandoſia, and Hiponium, called by the Remans Vibe Va- 
| /entia, and by the modern inhabitants AZonte Leone. Theſe 
are the chief cities of Tah, which we ſhall deſcribe, as we 
{hall have occaſion to ſpeak of them in the ſequel of the hiſ- 
ory, 
| Tas rivers, which it may be proper to take notice of in Dp: 
this place, are the Po, called by the Latins Padus and Er:- 
* Janus, which ſprings from mount FVeſulus, now Veſs, one of 
4 the higheſt among the 4 and diſcharges weir into che A- 


into its channel above thirty rivers. On the Ain 5s likewiſe 
riſe the Druria, the defſites, the Ticinum, tue ul lud, the 
_ the Mincius, the Tanarus, the [Febii, and the Rho- 
% Benonienſis, now the Dora, Seffia, 1cjtio, Adda, Gy, 
1 Tanaro, Trebia, and ** di Bol % g,ꝗj | be Atbe- 


/i5, now the Adige, has its ſource, like the others we have 
Vol. 4 R mentioned, 
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mentioned, in the Alps, waters the cities of Trent and Yero- 
na, and is the only great river in Lombardy that does not fall 
into the Po; which it muſt have done, had it run but a little 
further before its entering the Adriatic. The Arnus, and 
the Tiber, which receives the Clanis, the Nar, and the Ani, 
now la Chiana, la Nera, il Teverone, ſpring from the f. 
pennines, and fall into the Mediterranean. The Liris, which 
ſeparates Latium from Campania ; the Vulturnus in Campania; 
the Silarus parting the Picentini and Lucani; the Sybaris and 
Crathis in Lucania ; the Aufidus in Apulia ; the Aternus 
and Metaurus in Picenum, now the Gariglians, Volturno, 


Silaro, Coehile, Crati, POfanto, Peſcara, Metaura, were all 


rivers of great note, and are much ſpoke of by the anti- 


Ents, 


THE chief mountains of Italy are the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, the former parting it from Gaul, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia, taking Italy in its greateſt extent, and the 
latter dividing it into two, almoſt equal, parts. Feſtus is of 
opinion, that the Alps borrowed their name from the Latin 


word Albus, which the Sabines pronounced Alpus, fignifying-- 


white, becauſe they were almoſt always covered with ſnow |. 
But I/ederus wand Servius ©, tell us, that in the language of 
the Celtes all high mountains were called Alps others de- 
rive the name of the Alps from one Albion, the fon of Nep- 
tune, who, they ſay, was killed by Hercules in diſputing his 
paſſage over theſe mountains. But not to loſe time in ſuch 
trifling etymologies, the Alps are a long chain of mountains, 
which begins at the mouth of the Varus, and, after a great 
many irregular turnings of about eight hundred miles, ends 
at the river Aria in {/tria. The maritime Alps reach from 
Juda or Vads to the ſource of the Varus, the Cottiæ from the 
ſource of the Varus to the city of Suſa, from thence the 
Graiz to Little St. Bernard, and the Pennine from that 
mountain to Monte St. Gottard, or St. Gothard; to the 
Penninæ are joined the Alpes Rhæticæ, which extend to the 
ſpring of the river Piave: thoſe, which reach from thence to 
IJſiria and the head of the Sawus, are called Norice and 
Carnice. The Apennines extend from the maritime Alps, 
where they take their riſe, quite to the ſtraits which ſeparate 
Italy from Sicily, The mountains Maſſicus near Sueſſa, Gau- 
ras between Puteoli and Baie, Fifata, at a ſmall diſtance 


from Capua, Fefwoins in the neighbourhood of Nola, and 
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Garganus in Apulia, are much ſpoke of both by the antient 


and modern writers . 

Italy lies between the thirty- eighth and forty-ſixth degrees Soil. 
of ac latitude, in the ſixth and ſeventh north climates. 
We need not here enlarge on the fruitfulneſs and various pro- 
ductions of this happy region, it being well known, that 
whatever deſirable things nature has dropt frugally here and 
there in other countries, are found in Itaſy, as in their origi- 
nal ſeminary ; whence ſome call it the parent of plenty, others 
the fountain of earthly bliſs, the incomparable region of this 
globe, the garden of Europe, the epitome of the world, or 
rather a little world itſelf. The inhabitants of this country 
were once the triumphant lords and conquerors of the world ; 
but at preſent the ſofter arts prevail; and in theſe they are ge- 
nerally thought to be as much ſuperior to the modern, as 
their anceftors were to the antient nations in war and milita- 
ry exploits. But the antient inhabitants of- /raly ſhall be the 
ſubject of the following ſection. \ 


SECT. Il. 


Of the antient ſtate and firſt inhabitants of I T aL v. 


HER E is ſuch adiſagreement among the antients, 
in what they have wrote concerning the firſt inha- 
bitants of /taly, that we cannot pretend to give any 
ſatisfactory account of the primitive ſtate of that 
country. We ſhall therefore only relate in this place, what 
has been tranſmitted to us, on ſo perplext and intricate a ſub- 
ject, by the moſt credible writers of antiquity, without tak- 
ing upon us to prefer the authority of one to that of another, 
ſince they may be all, for ought we know, and as the moſt 
judicious among them ſeem to inſinuate, equally miſtaken. 
We ſhall begin with Latium, which roſe by degrees to be 
the ſeat of a mighty republic, and of an empire, which had 
no other bounds than thoſe of our hemiſphere. Old Latium, 7 be inha- 
which from the banks of the Tiber extended no farther ſouth- bitants of 
ward than to the Circean promontory, being bounded on the Old and - 
north by the Anio, and to the eaſt by mount Algidus, only New La- 
tium. 
| Vid. CLuven: antiq.” Jul. I. tit. PII x. I. xxxi. c. 2. LI v. I. 7 
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eighteen miles diſtant from Rome, was at different times in- 
ha: iced by the following nations *; wiz. the Aborigines, Pe- 
laſzi, A ca let, Sicult, Airunct, and Rutuli : New Latium, 
which reach: to the Liris, by the Yalſci, Oſci, Auſones, 
Corizlani, Fidenates, and Sicani. Some hiſtorians are of 
opinion, that tne Av9r:gines had that name given them, be- 
cauſe rhzy had been in Ita from the begianing, and did not 
derive their rig from any other: others changing the name 
of Alarigiues into Aberrigines hold, that they were a wan- 
dering people, ſuch being the import of that word, who 
coming from different countries, met accidentally in Italy, 
and there lived by rapine 1. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who 
was perſuaded that they came from Arcadia, propoſes two o- 
ther opinions, viz. that they were ſtyled Aborigines, be- 
cauſe they live on mountains, in which the Arcadians took 
* pleaſure (A); or becauſe they gave origin to the Latins 

(5), who being s eſcended from them, called them Abori- 
pines, that is, the people from whom they derived their ori gin. 
The appellation of Aborigines, in the firſt acceptation 15 derived 
from the Greek words Oreon Genes, that is, natives of the 
mountains, in the ſecond from the Latin wed Origo, which 


ePrincL i. ©-'0 1 Vid. Vicror de origin. Roman 
! Diox. Har. I. i. antiq. Rom. c. 10. 


(A) Virgil ſpeaks of the Aborigines as living diſperſed on the 
mountains before the arrival of Saturn 


I genus indocile, & diſperſum montibus altis, 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit (1). 


(B) This was, according to Servius, Firgis opinion, which he 
takes to be plainly expreſſed in the following verſes : 


Juin etiam weterum effigies ex ordine avorum 
Antiqua ex cedro, Italuſque, patergue Sabinus, 
Saturnuſque ſenex, Tanique bifrontis imago, 
Veſtibulo aftabant, aliique ab origine reges (2). 


By the laſt words Virgil meant, ſays Servius, the kings of the 
Aborigines, that is, the kings of the nation, from which the Romans 
derived their origin. In like manner Pliny calls the Tyrians Abori- 


gines Gadium, becauſe that city was founded by them , 3). 


(1) Virgil. AEncid. 8. v. 321. Vid. Suid. in Aborigines. (2) 


I77. (3) Plin. J. iv. ſub finem. 
import: 


e 
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imports origin. The above-mentioned writer takes them to 
be one and the ſame people with the Oenotrir, who leaving 
Arcadia, their native country, croſſed the ſe, and ſettled in 
Latium, above four hundred years before the Trojan war. 


The Pelaſgi were originally Peloponneſians, who, being, dri- Pelaſgi. 


ven out of their country by the Curetes and Leleges, ſettled 
hrſt in Theſſaly, and removed trom thence into that part of 

Italy, which is watered by the Po, and built there the city of 
Spina. Some of them croſſed the Apen nines, joined the 
Aborigines, and, having made themſelves maſters of great part 
of Umbria and Hetruria, drove the Siculi, out of thoſe coun- 
tries, and obliged them to fly for refuge into Szcily. They 
likewiſe took ſeveral cities of Campania from the Aurunc: - 

but at length, being afflicted with many calamities, they 
abandoned their conqueſts, and returned to Greece ©. From 
them the Aborigines borrowed many cuſtoms of Greece. 

About ſixty years before the Trojan war, another colony 
arrived from Peloponneſus, in a port of Latium, under the 
conduct of Evander the Arcadian, who, being kindly 
received by Faunus, at that time king of the country, 
and ſuffered to ſettle on a ſmall uncultivated hill near 
the Tiber, introduced the worſhip of the gods of his own 
country, and taught the inhabitants the uſe of the Greek let- 
ters (C), and of ftringed inftruments of mulic. By this 
means he reformed the cuſtoms, and ſoftened the manners 
of the Aborigines,” who, at the time of his arrival, ſtill li- 
ved after a ſavage manner, and without any regulation of 
laws *. Not long after, another colony of Arcadians and 
Eleans arriving in Latium with Hercules, are ſaid to have 


ſettled there, and made one people with thoſe whom Evander 
had brought with kim. 


Tur Siculi were, according to Dionyſrusof Halicarnaſſus, the Siculi. 


firſt inhabitants of Latium, but being driven from thence b 
the Aborigines and Pelaſgi, and by other nations from all the 


C Diow. Har. ibid. © Dion. Har. ibid. p. 25. 


48 The Greet characters were the firſt which the Latins made 
aſe of. Ot this there was ſtill remaining a plain proof in the 


time of Augufſus, vis. the treaty between Targuin the proud and 


the Gabii, which was written in Latin words, but Greek letters, on 


4 woos ſhield, covered with the ſkin of the ox that had been ſa- 
criſiced on that occaſion (4)- 


(4) Dia. Hal. J. iv. p. 246. 
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countries of 7taly, they took refuge in Sicily. As to the ori- 
gin of the Siculi, Pliny * takes them to be one and the ſame 
people with the Sicani. If this opinion be true, they came 
originally from Spain, according to Diony/ius of - Halicar- 
naſſus, Thucydides, and Philiftus, an ancient Sicilian writer; 
but, according to Diodorus Siculus, from Sicily, that author 
being of opinion, that the Sicani inhabited Sicily from the. 
firſt ages of the world. Sophocles ſays, they were called Si- 
culi from one Siculus their king. The Aurunci ot Arunci were 
originally Auſanes v, of whom hereafter. Virgil ſpeaks of 
them as a Trojan colony *. The Rutuli were deſcended _ 
the Aborigines. Theſe were the various nations which at diffe 
ent times had been maſters of all, or great part of, Latium 
before the arrival of Eneas. 

In New Latium the Volſci were a very warlike people; 
but antient authors give no account of their origin. They 
only tell us, that they had a language peculiar to themſelves. 
Their territory comprehended one of the moſt conſiderable 
portions of Old Latium. The Oſci, Opici, or Obſci, were 
deſcended from the Auſones. From their name the etymolo- 
giſts derive the Latin word Obſcenus, obſcene ; for they had 
the character of being licentious in their diſcourſe, and leud in 
their manners, above the reſt of the inhabitants of Ital. 
Their language was different from that of the Romans ; for 
Ennius uſed to boaſt, as Gellius informs us J, that he could 
ſpeak Oſcian, Greek, and Latin. The Fidenates were a co- 
lony of the Albani, and the Coriolani of the Yolſci. Of the 
Sicani we have ſpoke above. As to the Auſones, they came 
originally from Greece, and were one of the moſt ancient 
colonies that ſettled in Italy. They firſt planted themſelves 
in New Latium, but, being driven away from thence by new ad- 


venturers, they retired to that part of Campania, which lies 


between Teanum and Capua . They were called Auſones, 
according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, from Auſon the ſon 
of Ulyſſes by Calypſo, whom he ſuppoſes to have reigned over 
them while they were in Latium. But that writer is herein 
certainly miſtaken, ſince they had the name of Auſones, long 


before the arrival of Aneas, and conſequently before the ſup- 


poſed king Auſon could be born. From them firſt the coun- 


tries where they ſettled; and afterwards all Italy, took the name 


of Auſonia. 
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by the Tyrrhenians, called alſo Hetruſci, Etruſci, Tuſci, 
and ſometimes Thuſci. The name of Tyrrhenians they bor- 
rowed from their leader Tyrrhenus, that of Hetruſc: from one 
of their kings, and the laſt from the Greek word Thus, t9 
ſacrifice, the Hetruſcans having been ſkilled, above all. other 
nations, in the ceremonies that were uſed in the performing 
of ſacrifices *.. They came originally, according to the com- 
mon opinion both of the Greet and Latin writers, from Lydia, 
under the conduct of Tyrrhenus, as we have related in the 
hiſtory of Lydia b, and arriving in /taly, ſettled firſt in that 
tract; which lies between the Adriatic fea and the Apennines, 
after having driven out the Umbr:, and taken from them, as 
Pliny informs us e, three hundred cities. Being animated by 
the ſucceſs that attended them on their firſt arrival, they ex- 
tended their conqueſts beyond the Apennines, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the territories of Nola and Capua, and al- 
moſt of the whole coaſt of that ſea, which from them took the 
name of Tyrrhenian. Theſe countries they held till the inva- 
ſion of the Gauls, when they were driven from the coaſt of 
the Adriatic ſea by that warlike nation, and from Campania 
by the Latins ; ſo that they were obliged to take refuge in 
that country, which lies between the Macra and Tiber, and is 
called by all the ancients Hetxuria. 


THERE is a great diſagreement among authors about the Ligurcs. 


origin of the Ligures. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus owns, 
that he cannot determine whether they were deſcended from 


the Gauls, or from ſome of the ancient nations inhabiting 


[taly. Strabo, ſpeaking of the various tribes living among 
or near the Alps, — that they were all originally Gaule, 
except the Ligures 4 ; and elſewhere ſeems inclined to believe, 
that Liguria was firſt peopled by Greet colonies. Some 
carry up their origin to the fabulous heroes of antiquity, 
and others, led by the © fimilitude of names, to the Ligyes 
mentioned by Herodotus f, as attending Aer xes in his expedi- 
tion into Greece, The Ligyes are placed by ſome ancient 
geographers in Colchis, by others in Albania. Sextus Pom- 
peius will have the Ligures to be deſcended from the 
Siculi*, But the moſt common opinion is, that they came 


2 Vide Srxvivu in |. i. Æneid. Is ibo de origin. & Ba ME r. 
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originally from Celtic Gaul, Of this origin Cluverius » diſ- 
covers ſome traces in the word Bedencus, which was according 
to Polybius and Pliny, the name the Ligures gave to the 
Po, to expreſs the depth of that river. The word Baden as 
the fame writer obſerves, is {till uſed by the Germans, and 
fie nies bottom ; whence he concludes, that the Ligures had 
the ſame origin with the inhabitants of Germany, who were, 
without all doubt, fo many branches of the ancient Celtz. 
But when or on what occaſion theſe Gauls removed from 
their native country, we find no-where recorded. How- 
ever it is pait doubt, that they were ſome of the moſt 
antient inhabitants of /raly, and conſequently that they croſſed 
the Alps many ages before thole Gauls, from whom C:/2lpine 
Gaul took its name. 

Tre Urnbri are counted by the Raman writers among 
thoſe nations of whole origin we have no records, and there- 
fore ſty led the Aborigines of Italy. The name of Umbri or 
Ombri Pliny * derives from the Greet word Ombros, ſignifying 
a ſhower, becauſe they had efcaped a deluge occaioned by vio- 
lent ſhowers, w hich had laid their "hands undcr watcr. 
Before the arrival of the Tyrrhenians, they poſſeſſed great 
part of that country, which was afterwards known by the 
name of Ciſalpine Gaul; but were driven from thence by the 


Tyrrhenians, as the Tyr hentans were in their turn by the 
Gauls. 


IHE Sabin: were, according to ſome ancient writers, a 


colony of Lacedæ monians, according to others, the off; pring 
of the Auſonet. The name of Sabini they took, if Port:us 
Cato is to be credited, from Sabinus, the fon of Saucus or Salus, 
whom they worlkipped under the name of Dius Fidius. From 
the Sabiui were deicended the Picentes, Frentam, Marruciui, 
Peligni, Yejtini, Marſi, Equi, Hernici, and the Samnites ; 
from the Sammites, the Hirpini, Lucam, Brutii, and Pong 
ati. 

Tame OEnatrii were, according to moſt of the antient 
writers, originally Arcadians. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
ſays, that they were the firſt Greeks who paſſed the [ontan 
ſea and ſettled in Italy, under the conduct of OEactrus and 
Peucetins, two ſons of Lychen king of Arcadia. Peucetins 
landed at the Iapyg ian promontory, made himfcli maſter of 
Apuliq and Calabria, and from his own name called the inha- 
bitants Peucet:; ; and hence that tract was named Apulia Pou- 
cetia. OEnotrus landed on ihe oppoſite coaſt, and poſſeſled 
himſelf of Lucania and Brutium. From him this tract was 
called OEnotria, and not from the Cree word Cizss, as 

erung. Ital. anti. I. ui „A. 
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Servius * pretends, becauſe this country produced great plen- 


ty of excellent wines. The OEnetrians ſpread themielves at- 
terwards into Umbria, and according to fume writers, as far 
as Latium and the country of the Sabini. A modern writer 
is of opinion, that the OEnotrus of the antients was Noah, 
who, to avoid the inſults and evil deſigns of Ham, came with 
Fapheth and Gomer into Italy, and teigned in Latium under 
the name of Janus, which he derives from the Hebrew Jain, 
and the Chaldee Juino, ſignifying wine, becauſe he firſt plant- 
ed vines, and diſcovered the ſcctet of preſſing grapes, and 
making their juice potable l. For this reaſon the Cc cal- 
led him OEnetrus, which in Greek anſwers the turname of 
Janus. But, after all, theſe are only conjecturcs, which e- 
very one may adopt or reject as he pleafes. Some aie of o- 
pinion, that“ the OEnotrii were the fuſt inhabitants of Italy; 
but moſt of the antients tell us, that the country, where they 
ſettled on their arrival, was firſt poſſeſſed by the Auſores, 
whom they drove out, 

Tre Cretoniates, Locrenſes, Tarentini, Meſapii, Apuli, 
Salentini, Calabri, and Iapyges, were, without all d ubt, of 
Greek extraction, and ſettled in that part of /taly, which 
from them was called Great Greece, many ages after the Un- 
brt, Siculi, and Auſones, which three nations are reckoned by 
molt of the antients among the Aborigines, or natives of Ha- 
ly, as if they had been there from the beginning, and did not 


derive their origin trom any other nation. Of the Gault and 


their different tranſmigrations into /taly, we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak in a more proper place. 

Tus far we have related what we find in profane hiſto- 
rians concerning the firſt inhabitants of Italy. But Eaſebius 
and Cedrenus , looking upon their accounts as fabulous, tell 
us, that Italy was fiſt peopled by the deſcendants of Kit- 
ti, the fourth ſon of Favan, who, being platted in that 
part of Greece, which has been ſince called Maceden, ſpread 
themſelves, as their numbers increaſed, as tar as #talia, and 
from thence advanced in queſt of a more tertile ſoil to the 
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coaſts of the Adriatic ſca, which they croſſed, and ſetiled at 


laſt in that fruitful and pleaſant country, which was after- 
wards known by the name of Tlaly. The opinion of theſe 
writers is in ſome degree confirmed by what we read in Sat- 
das, who tells us in expreſs terms, that the Latin wore anti- 
ently called Ketiz, Lelides, Liangſius of Hatcarnal ns men— 
tions a City in Latium called Ketca, and Ariſtolle ſpcaks of a 
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lake near Cumæ, named Ketus *. Reineccrus, falling in with 
Euſebius and Cedrenus, is of opinion that [taly did not take 
that name from /talus king of the OEnotrians, but from A#- 
tolus and a colony of Atoliaus, that is, of the deſcendants 
of Kittim, who under him ſettled in that country. He ob- 
ſerves, that by only throwing out the firſt letter of A tola, and 
changing the e into a, which change is found in the name of 
Etbalia, an iſland near [taly, peopled by the Ætolians, it be- 
comes Italia. So that [taly, according to theſe writers, was 
firſt peopled by the deſcendants of K:ittim, who had ſettled in 
Etolia, or, as the Greeks write it, Aitolia. The way into ſo 
pleaſant a country being once ſhewn, it was not long, before 
the Pelaſgi, the Arcadians, and other Greet nations followed 
their countrymen, and ſettled in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts 
of Italy, while the Tyrrhenians from Lydia, and the Celtæ, 
afterwards called Ligurians, from beyond the Alps, planted 
themſelves in the weſtern and northern provinces. . Thus was 
Italy, before the arrival of Aneas, poſſeſſed by Greeks, Lyat- 
ans, and Celtæ. 3 


Rel. 


Of the antient kings of Hetruria, Latium, and 
Alba. 


£ 2 H E Hetrurians and Latins are the only two nations 


in Italy, of which we find any thing recorded worth 

mentioning before the toundation of Reme. We are 
told indeed, that the Umbrians and Ligurians made once a great 
figure; that the former were maſters of the beſt part of J- 
taly, and that the latter were governed by their own kings, 
princes of great power, many ages before the arrival of - 
neas in Latium; but this is all. we know. of them, till their 
war» with the Romans rendered them more famous. We 


| ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the Hetrurians and Latins, 


tho' we can give even of them but a very indifferent ac- 
count, what authors tell us of thoſe diftant ages being (© 
blended with fables, as to leave us no way of coming at the 
truth. However, it ſeems paſt all doubt, that the Hetruri- 
ans or Etrurians were for many ages the moſt powerful peo- 
ple of [tay : fos Lrvy o tells us in expreſs terms, that they 
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not only poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the inland countries, but 
were malters of all the coaſt of the Tyrrhenian ſea, from the 
Alps quite to the ſtreights of Sicily. The citics of Capua, 
Nola, Mantua, Bonanza, firſt called Felſina, Adria, and Ra- 
venna, are ſaid to have been built by them; Virgil P calls 
them a nation renowned in war, and moſt of the anticnts ſpeak 
of their kings as mighty princes, and lords of extenſive do- 
minions. As to their form of government, it was at firſt 
monarchical, the whole nation being ſuvject to one prince. 
But in proceſs of time this great tate was divided into twelve 
cantons, called {eucumonies, which were governed by twelve 
chiefs ſtyled leucumones. Over the leucumonies was placed 
one, veſted with a kind of ſovereign authority, and chofen 
by the people, who gave him the name of hers, a title bor- 
rowed, it ſcems, from the Egyptian tongue; for Manetho 
gives that title to ſome of the antient kings of Egypt. Some- 
times we find one leucumony carry ing on a war by itſelf, and — 
at other times all the /ecummiecs joined in one national body 

in defence of their common libertics; which plainly ſhews, 

that their government under the /artes was not monarchical, 

but rather ariſtocratical. When the war was undertaken by 

the unanimous conſent of all the 4e qlonento the general, 

commander in chiet, was attended by twelve lictors ng 

the faſces before him, it being cuſtomary for each leucumany 

to ſend one; ſo that it was eaſy to judge from the number of 

the lictors, how many leucumonies were engaged in the war. 

We have enumerated above the capital cities of the twelve 
leucumonies, and ſhall only add here, that each of them was 
impowered to chuſe a king peculiar to themſelves, as we 

ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this hiſtory. As to the religion of 

the Hetrurians, it is well known, that moſt of the Raman -=— 
ceremonies were borrowed from them, eſpecially the uſe of 
ſacriaces, divinations, and augurics, and that FVetrurid was 

looked upon by the Romans as the mother of all politeneſs 

and learning, before they ſubdued Greece. For thither they 

ſent their children to improve their knowledge, and cultivate 

their minds. The gods worſhipped by the anticyt Fetrur i- Their gol. 
ans were, Fanus, Jupiter, Ver I[UmMmiius, Voluminus, un id, language. 
Viltumna, Viridiuanus, Curis, Nurtia, Fortuna, Pallas, &c. &&. 
Their language was different both from the Greet and Latiz, 

as is maniteſt both trom Dionyſius of Hultcarna'/us 1. And 
trom ſome antient monuments, Which are till to be fern tn 
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the cities of Florence and Arezzo. The accounts of their 
kings, tranſmitted to us by the antients, are ſo interwoven 
with fables, that in our opinion they deſerve little or no cre- 
dit, We find a great many of thoſe. princes occaſionally 
mentioned by the writers of the Roman hiſtory ; but as to the 
time in which they reigned, and the order of their ſucceſſion, 
we arc quite in the dark. Janus is ſud to have been the firſt 
who reigne} in»Hetruria” ; but who this Janus was, we find 
no where recor led. Some take him to be Tyrrhenus the Ly- 
dien; others will have vim to have reigned many ages be- 
fe the arrival of the Lydian colony. The kings ſprung 
frau are ſtyled oy the a tient writers Fangene ; and a- 
mn them ate counted th: following princes ; Tiberinus, 
VDV ummnnuc, Fam, Anus, Debeberts, and Tiber. Tiberinus 
is ſail} to hace killel his father Janus tf. Aunus is men- 
tinned by Sinus [talicus i. Anus is ſaid by Strabs® to have 
brenn drowned in the river Pareafins, which was thenceforth 
from Yun cull nts, Debeberis and Tiber were both drown- 
eli the river ha, which from them borrowed the names 
of Nibeers ant Tiber, as Sextus Pompeius informs us w 
Beides theſe, we find mention made of Coritus, Alus, . 
trau, Trilus, Raſena, Tarcon, Ocuus, Ae Ajylas, 
—_ M. ſicus, Oſinius, Morrius, Cluſius, Feientus, Oleni— 
„Pi ſena, or Por ſenna, Talumnius. Coritus, had Faſius 
Fit Dardanus by El-Ara the daughter of Atlas king of Mau- 
ritania, Upon his death, the two brothers falling out about 
the fuccefhon, . Dardanus killed Jaſius, and being e on that ac- 
count obliged to abandon his native country, he took refuge 
firſt in Sam-thrace, and afterwards in Phryzia, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Teucer, and became the parent as Virgil 
ſtyles him, of the Trejan nation *; for he ſucceeded Teucer 
and built Dardantia, afterwards called Troy. From him the 
Trans were named Dardanide. MAolus is mentioned b 
Plutarch Y as reigning over Hetruria and the iſlands of the 
Tyrrhenian ſea. Etruſcus and Tuſcus, from whom the He- 
trurians took the name of Etruſci and Tuſci, are ſpoke of 
by Sergius: and Sextus Pompeius *, as are Raſena and Tarcon 
by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus Þ and Virgil. Tarcon was con- 


r Arxos. contra gent. I. iii. { Idem ibid. t 8711. 
Ir AL. I. v. Punic. 8 STRADB; I. v. p. 62. W SFXTUS 
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temporary with Aneas, and is ſaid to have built the twelve 
cities, which afterwards became the capitals of the twelve 
leucumomies. Ocuus, Mezentius, Afſylas, and Abas, are well 
known from Virgil's Aneid. Ot the other kings we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak in pe hiſtory of Latin The em- 
peror Claudius is ſaid by Surdas and Suetonius to have wrote 
the hiſtory of Hetruria in twenty books; but as neither that 
performance, nor the wo! ks of Seſtratus, often quoted by Stra- 
by, when he ſpeaks of the Etruſcan affairs, have reached our 
times, we know but very little of the antient ſtate, govern- 
ment, and laws of that once powerful nation. 

THE kings we find mentioned as reigning in Latium, be- 
fore the arrival of Aneas, are Picus, Faunus, and Latinus. 
Picus is ſuppoſed by Virgil « and others to have been the (on 
of Saturn; but V-:ffuus | is of opinion, that there never reign- 
ed any king of that name in Latium, and looks upon all 
that is ſaid of Picus as quite fabulous 4, The next king is 
Fauus, ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of Picus. In his time 
Evander landed with a colony of Arcadians in a port of La- 
tium, and being allowed by him to ſettle with his followers 
on a {mall uncultivated hill near the 77%, built there a city, 
whichChe called Pallantium, that being the name of the capi- 
tal of his dominions in Arcadia, which he had been conftrain- 
ed to leave, for having accidentally killed his father Eche— 
mus. Faunus was ſucceeded by Latinus, his ſon, according to 
Virgil ©, by a nymph, named Afarica ; according to others, 
by one of the miſtreſſes of Hercules; for that hero is ſuid to 
have arrived in Latium duting Faurnus's rei, Ws Fawunus had 
mazried to his firſt wife his own ſiſter Fduna, a famous pro- 
pheteſs; but as ſhe brought him no children. and a ſon was 
born to him after his marriage with Hercuies's miltreis, it 
was thought thit the child was rather Hercules's fon than his, 
But however that bey- the name of Lar: 525 is verv fa- 
mous in hiſtory, not on account of any military exploits 
performed by him, but for the arrival of ea; in Lati- 
um, which happened in his reign. '] his prince was engaged 
in a war with the Rutylr, in which he was attondel but = 
very indifferent ſucceſs, when news was brought him, that 
a foreign army had made a deſcent on his coats, pill:zed the 
maritime parts of his dominions, and were fortitying them 
ſelves in 2 camp at a (mill diſtiace from the ſea, iL:reupon 
he marched agginſt them with all his forces, hoping to oblige 
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them to reimbarque and abandon his dominions, without 
meeting with any great reſiitance from a band of vagabonds, 
as he ſuppoſed, or pirates, come only to ſeck for plunder. 
But finding them, as he drew near, well armed and regu- 
larly drawn up in hattalia, he thouzht it adviſeable to forbear 
enguging troops that appeared fo well diſciplined, and, inſtead 
of venturing a baitle, to delire a parly. In this conference, 
Latinus underſtinding who they, were, and being at the ſame 
tine ſtruck with terror, and touched wich compaſſion for 
thoſe brave, but unfortunate men, entered into a treaty with 
them, and aſſi ned them a tract of land for a ſettlement, on 
condition that they ſhould employ their arms and exert their 
valour in defence of his dominions, and look upon the Rutuli 
as a common enemy. This coudition Areas readily accepted, 

and complied with his engagement ſo flichſully, that Latinus 
came at length to repoſe an intire confidence in the 7 Fan, 
and in proof of it gave him Lavinia, his daughter an only 
child, in marriage, ſecuring to him by that means the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Latium. Mues, to teſtify his 
gratitude to Latinus, and altection for Lavinia, gave het 
name to the camp he had pitched, and inftead of Troy 
called it Laviuum. Tre Trojans followed the example 
of their leader, and, by marriczes making alliances with La- 
tin families, bec:me in a ſhort time one and the ſame people 
with the Latins. 

Ix the mean time, Turuus, the queen's nephew, who had 
been brought up in the palace under the eye of Lati ius, and 
entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia, and ſu: ceeding to the 
throne, ſceing the princeſs beſtowed on a ſtranger, and all 
his views e went over to the Rutuli; and, by ſtirring 
them up, brought on a battle between them and the Latins, 
in which both he and Latiuus were killed. Thus #neas, by 
the death of his father-in- lau and by that of a troubleſome ri- 
val, came into the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Latium, 
winch he governed with great wildom, and tranſmi:ted to 


his polter; ty Y (D). 
MAMneas 
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fEneas is ſaid to have reigned three years, during which 
time he eſtabliſhed the worſhip of the gods of his own country, 
and to the religion of the Latins added that of Troy, The 
two palladiums (E), which had been the protectors of that 
city, became the tutelary deities of Lavinium, and. in after- 
ages of the whole Roman empire. The worſhip of Feta was 
likewiſe introduced by neus, and virgins, fiom her called 
Velals, appointed to keep a fire continually burnin? in ho- 
nour of that goddeſs. Tupiter, Fenus, and many other dei- 
ties, who had been revered in Troy, became, in all like- 


Hunc Fauno & nymphe genitum Laurente Marica 
Accipimus. Fauno Picus pater; iſque parentem 
i Te, Saturne, refert ; tu ſanguinis ultimus autor (5). 


But other writers, diſagreeing with Virgil, ſpeak of a long ſe- 
ries of kings reigning in Latium before Picus, the grandfather 
of Latinus, Among theſe they mention two Saturns, and 
two Faunuſes, and ſuppoſe the e der Faunus to have lived two 
hundred years before him who was the father of Latinus. He is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who civilized the inhabitants of 7:aly, 
and introduced a kind of religion among them, and was on that 
account honoured as a god. Yoffus, as we have hinted above, be- 
lieves, that there never was in Latium a king bearing the name of 
Picus, and aſcribes this common notion to a fabulous tradition re- 
ported by Dionyſſus of Halicarnaſſus, wiz. that in a certain province 
of Latium the god ars had delivered his oracles by a myſterious 
bird, called in the language of the country, Picus, that is, auood- 
pecker. Other writers count Janus, OEnotrus, and four kings bear- 
ing the name of Latinus, among the antient princes of Latium. 
Virgil himſelf owns, that the inhabitants of Latium weie called 
Latins long before the reign of king Latinus, who received # neas ; 
for he introduces Juno addrefling Jupiter in favour of the Latins, 
and intreating him not to ſuffer the antient-name of Latins to be 
changed into that of Trojans. His words are ; 


Pro Latio obteſtor, pro majeſtate tuorum, c. 


Ne wetus indigenas nomen mut are Latinos, 


Neu Troas fieri jubeas, Teucroſque wocari (6). 


(E) Theſe were two ſtatues, whereof one was the original, and 


the other the copy; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, there was but one 
true Palladium, of which we have ſpoke at length in the hiſtory of 
Troy, to which we 1efer our readers (7). 


5) Fergil. neid. l. vii. v. 45. & ſeg. (Lem l. x. v. 
8 20, & /eq. 7] Fide Vol. V. p. 364, ez 
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lihood, known to the Latins by means of Aneas ; which 
gave occaſion to the poets of repreſenting him under the cha- 
racter of a pious hero. 

Write Aneas was thus employed, the Rutuli, antient 
enemies of the Latin name, entering into an alliance with 
Mezentius, king of the Tyrrbeniaus, took the held with a 
deſign to drive out thoſe new-comers, of whoſe power they 
began to conceive no ſmall jealouſy. Aneas marched out 
againſt them at the head of his Trejans and Latins, Here- 
upon a battle enſued, which Lftcd till night, when Aneas, 
being puſhed to the banks of the Nmicus, which ran cloſe by“ 
Lavinium, and forced into that river, was there drowned. 
The Tr2;ans concealed his body, and pretending that he had 
vaniſhed away on a ſudden, made him paſs for a deiiy among 
his credulous ſubjefts, who accordingly erected a temple to 
bim, under the title of Jupiter Indiges * (F). Such was the 
end of Anz, the Troan p ince ſo much celebrated by the 
Greek and tin poets. Of his progenitors, birth, and be- 
kaviour, during the ſiege of Troy, and adventures after the 
fall of that city, till his ſettling in Latium, we have ſpoke at 
length elfe where, and therefore ſhall not, break off the thread 
of our hiſtory co give in this place any farther account of 
that hero. 

Ueo the death of Areas, his fon Euryleon, called alſo 
Aſcanius and Julus, aſcended the throne (G). But as the 


young 
Dio. Hal. p. 51. i Vide Vol. V. p. 388, & ſeg. 


* 


(N The inſcription, according to Aurelius Victor, was conceived 
m theſe words, Patri Deo indigeti The ward Fadiges in the Latin 
tongie ſignified one of thoſe gods who had been of the race of men, 
and a: tength were defied. The temple or tomb of /AZneas, in the 
time of Dim % Hlalicarnaſſeus, was nothing but a rifing ſpot of 
ground ſet round with trees. Perhaps, ſays that writer, it was the 
tomb of Archiſes, who died but a year before his fon (8). Livy 
likewiſe tells as, that neas had divine honours paid him under 
the name of Jupiter Indives 9. 

(G Zun leon was, according to ſome, the fon of eat, by 
Cena. according to others, by Lawinia, He was called Aſcanins 
from a river in Phrygie bearing that name, and Ilus, which name 
was afterward: changed into Ini us. from Liam or Troy Cats, as quat- 
ed by Serwius 10), derives lulz: from the Greek word Ne, fignify- 


(8 Dro Hal I i. p. 51, (9) Liv. I. i. (10) Servins in . 
aid. v. 271. 
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young prince did not think it adviſeable to venture a battle in 
the very beginning of his reign with a formidable enemy, 
who promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs from the death of Afneas, 
he had the prudence to confine himſelf within the walls of 
Lavinium, and to try whether he could by an honourable 
treaty put an end to ſo dangerous a war. But the haughty 
M-zentius demanding of the Latins, as one of the conditions 
of a peace, that they ſhould pay him yearly, by way of tri- 
bute, all the wine produced in the territory of Latium, A/- 
canius rejected the propoſal with the utmoſt indignation, and 
having cauſed all the vines throughout his dominions to be 
conſecrated to Fupiter, and by that means put it out of his 
power to comply with the enemy's requeſt, he reſolved to 
make a vigorous ſally, and try whether he could, by force of 
arms, bring the inſulting Tyrrhenian to more reaſonable terms. 
The main body of the enemy's army was encamped at ſome 
diſtance from Lavinium ; but Lauſus the ſon of Aſezentiys, with 
the flower of their vouth under his command, lay intrenched 
at the very gates of the city. Ihe Tryans, who had been long 
accuſtomed to make vigorous ſallies, marching out in the night, 
attacked the poſt where Lauſus commanded, forced his in- 
trenchments, and obliged the troops he had with him to fave 
themſelves by flight, to the main body of the army incamp- 
ed on the plain. But the unexpected arrival and overthrow of 
their advance-guard ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that inſtead 
of ſtopping the flight of their companions, they fled with 
them in great diſorder to the neighbouring mountains> The 
Latins purſued them, and in the purſuit Lauſus was killed, 
| Whoſe death ſo diſcouraged Mezentius, that he immediately 
| ſued for. peace, which was granted him, upon condition, 
that for the future the Tiber ſhould be the boundary between 
the Latin and Hetrurian territories k. 

' In the mean time, Lavinia, who had been left with child 
| by Aucas, entertaining a ſtrong jealouſy of the ambition of 
| her ſon-in-law, retired to the woods, and was there peaceahly 
delivered of a fon, who from his father was named #»eas, 
and from the place of his birth had the ſurname of Sy/v7xs, 


k Dio, Har. ibid. Liv. I. i. c. 3. 


ing the ſoft and tender hair which firſt appears on the face, and pre- 

' tends, that this name was given-to Aſcanius, becauſe he killed Ne. 
' zentius in a ſingle combat, when he was very young. Bat herein 
he contradiQs all the antignt hiſtorians, who ſpeak either of Ialus or 
Mexzentius, 
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But as the queen's flight, who had diſappeared on a ſudden, 
raiſed ſuſpicions at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of 
Aſcanius, he uſed all poſſible means to remove them, cauſed 
diligent ſearch to be made after Lavinia, calmed her fears, 
and prevailed upon her to return to the town with her ſon, 
whoin he ever after treated as à brother. Lavinium grew 
every day more populous ; but as it was in reality the patri- 
mony of Lavinia, and the inheritance of her ſon Sylvius, A, 
canius reſolved to reſign it to them, and build elſewhere ano- 
ther city for himſelf. 'T his he made the place of his reſi- 
dence, and the capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba 
Longa; Alba, from a white ſow, which we are told #neas 
had found in the place where it was built, and Longa, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from another town of the ſame name in the count 
cf the Marſi, or rather, becauſe it extended, without having 
much breadth, the whole length of a lake near which it was 
built | (G). It was thirty years after the building of Lavi-_ 
nium, that Aſcanius fixed his abode at Alba, and there he 
died after a reign of about thirty eight years, twelve of which 
he had reſided at his new ſettlement, He left a ſon called 
Iulus; fo that between him and Sylvius lay the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Latin throne ; the latter being the ſon, and the 
tormer the grandſon, of Eueas. The Latins not thinking it 
for their intereſt to continue divided, as it were into two 
ſtates, reſolved to unite Alba and Lavinium in one ſovereign- 
ty; and as dSy/vius was born of Lavinia, the daughter of 
Latinus, and had thereby an undoubted title to the kingdom 
of his grandfather, whereas the other, after all, was but the 
fon of a ſtranger, the Latins beſtowed the crown on Sylvius, 
and, to make /uizs ſome amends, decreed to him the ſo- 
vereign power in affairs of religion, a power which thence- 


! Dio. HAL. p 52, 53. Liv. I. i. c. 3. Auk. Vicror. orig. 
Rom. 


8) The place which A/canivs choſe for his new capital was 
pleaſant, fruitful, and eaſy to be fortified, being covered on one 
tide by a mountain, and on the other by a deep lake, which ren- 
dered it inacceſſible It was built at an equal diſtance from the 
lake and the mountain, probably between the preſent city of A- 
land, and the lake of Cafte! Gandolfſo, and peopled by a mixed co- 
lony of Latin; and Trojans, The inhabi:ants of this city were cal- 
led Albani, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the other Aba, who 


Were called Algenſes (11). 


(11% Varro de ling. Latin. I. vii. 
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forth continued in his family. Sylvius was ſucceeded by thir-! Kings of 


teen kings of the ſame race, who for near four hundred years 
reigned at Alba. But we ſcarce know any thing of them be- 
ſides their names, and the years of their reſpective reigns. 
Eneas Sylvius died after a reign of twenty nine years. His 
ſon, called alſo Æneas Sylvius, governed Latium thirty one 
years. Latinus Sylbius, who ſucceeded him, ſwayed the 
ſceptre for the ſpace of fifty one years. Alba reigned thirty 
nine; Capetus, called by Livy Atys, twenty fix ; Capis 
twenty eight; and Capetus thirteen, Tiberinus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, engaged in a war, which proved fatal to him ; 
for in a battle, which was fought on the banks of the All ula, 
he was forced into that river and drowned. From him the 
river took the name of Tiber, which it has bore ever ſince. 
Agrippa ſucceeded Tiberinus after a reign of eight years, and 
left the throne, which he had held forty one years, to 
Alladius, who reigned nineteen, and was ſucceeded by Aven- 
tinus, who left his name to the hill Aventinus, where he was 
interred. Procas, who ſucceeded him, and reigned twenty 
three years, was the father of Numitor and Amulius, and at 
his death bequeathed the throne to his elder ſon Numitor. 
But Amulius, who ſurpaſſed his brother in courage and under- 
ſtanding, drove him from the throne, and, to ſecure it for 
himſelf, murdered Ægeſtus, Numitor's only ſon, and con- 
ſecrated his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worſhip of Veſta, by 
which ſhe was obliged to perpetual virginity. But this pre- 
caution proved ineffectual ; for as the Y:ftal was going to a 
neighbouring ſpring, to fetch water for the performance of a 
ſacrifice to Mars, ſhe was met and forced by a man diſguiſed 
in a military habit, like that in which the god Mars was re- 
preſented. Some authors think, that this counterfeit Mars 
was a lover come thither by her appointment ; others charge 
Amulius with uſing this violence to his niece himſelf, not ſo 
much to gratify his luſt, as to have a pretence to deſtroy her. 
For ever after he cauſed her to be carefully watched, till ſhe 
was delivered of two ſons; and then, exaggerating her crime in 
an aſſembly of the people, he prevailed upon them to ſentence 
her to death, and to condemn the fruit of her criminal amour 
to be thrown into the Tiber. The ſentence againſt Rhea was, 
according to ſome authors, changed by Amulius, at the re- 
queſt of his daughter Antho, into perpetual confinement, but 
executed againſt the twins, who being laid in a wooden 
trough, and carried to the foot of mount Palatine, were 
turned there adrift on the Tiber, which at that time over- 
flowcd its banks. But the, wind and ftream proved both ſo 
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favourable, that at the fall of the water the two infants were 
left ſafe on the ſtrand, and there happily found by Fauftulus, 
the chict of the king's ſhepherds, and ſuckled by his wife 
Acca Lanrentia, who for her diſorderly life was called Lupa. 
And this probably gave riſe to the fabulous miracle of their 
being nurſed by a wolf w. 

As Fauſtulus was probably well acquainted with the birth of 
the twins, he took more than ordinary care of their educa- 
tion, and ſent them to Gabii to be inſtructed there in Greek 
literature ®. As they grew up they appeared to have ſome- 
thing great in their micn and air, which commanded reſpect ; 
and the aſcendant, which they aſſumed over the other ſhep- 
herds, made them dreaded in the foreſts, where they exer- 
ciſed a fort of empire, A quarrel happening between the 
herdſmen of Amulius and thoſe of Numitor, the two brothers 
took the part of the former againſt the latter ; and ſome blood 
being ſhed in the fray, the adverſe party to be revenged on 
Romulus and Remus, for ſo the twins were called, on the feſtival 


of the Lupercalia (H), ſurpriſed Remus, and carried him be- 
fore 


m LI v. ibid. Dio. Hat. p. 66—63. Far. Pictor. Por- 
ius Caro, & CaLPURNIvs Piso. apud eund. 
Romulo. 


a Pror. in 

H) Falerius Maximus pretends, that the feſtival of the Luper- 
calia was not older than the foundation of Rome. But he is therein 
contradicted by Livy (12), Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (13\. and 
Plutarch 140, who tell us in expreſs terms, that this feſtival was 
brought by Evander out of Greece. The ceremonies obſerved in it 
were theſe : In the firſt place two goats and a dog were killed ; 
then the foreheads of two young men of diſtinction were touched 
with the bloody knife, and they were to laugh when they were thus 
touched. This being done, the ſkins of the victims were cut into 
thongs, and whips made of them for the young men, who ſcoured 
the ſtreets and the fields, all naked but their middle, and ftruck thoſe 
they met. The young women oftered themſelves to their ſtrokes, 
fancying they contributed to\fruitfulneſs (15). They ran naked, 
becauſe Pan, the god of the ſhepherds, was commonly repreſented 
ſo. They ſacrificed a goat, becauſe that divinity was ſuppoſed to 
have goats feet. A dog was added as a neceſſary companion of a 
ſhepherd, Some have thought with P/utarch, that theſe Lupercalia 
were inſtituted in honour of the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Re- 


(12) Liv. I. i. c. 5. (13) Dio. Hal. J. i. p. 25, & 63. (14) 
Plut. in Remulo. (15) Tat. ibid. Sext, Pump. I. xwiii, : 


NA. 
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fore Numitor to be puniſhed by him, according to his deſerts, 
But Numitor, either by inſtinct or compaſſion, feeling him- 
ſelf touched in the priſoner's favour, aſked him, where he 
was born, and who were his parents? His anſwer imme— 
diately ſtruck Numi tor with a lively remembrance of his two 
grandſons. I heir age, which was about eighteen years, 
agreed with the time when the two infants were expoſed upon 
the Tiber; and there needed no more to change his anger in- 
to tenderneſs o. 

Ix the mean time, Romulus, eager to reſcue his brother, 
and purſue thoſe who had carried him off, was preparing to be 
re venged on them; but Fayfults diſſuaded him from it, and 
on that occaſion diſcloſing to him his birth, awakened in his 
breaſt ſentiments worthy of his extraction. He reſolved at all 
adventures to attempt the delivering of his mother and grand- 
father from oppreſſion. With this view he aſſembled the coun- 
try-people, over whom he had aſſumed a kind of ſovereignty, 
and engaged them to come to the city on an appointed 
day, and enter it by different gates, provided with arms, 
which they were to conceal. While Romulus was thus dif- 
poling every thing for the execution of his deſign, Numitor 
made the ſame diſcovery to Remus, concerning his parents, 
and the oppreſſion they groaned under, which fo fired him, 
that he was ready to imbarque in any enterprize. But Nu- 
mitor took care to moderate the tranſports of his grandſon, 
and only defired him to acquaint his brother with what he had 
heard from him, and to ſend him to his houſe. Romulus 
ſoon came, and was followed by Fau/tulus, who took with 
him the trough or ſkiff, in which the twins had been expoſ- 


o Dro. Har. p. 64. /Erivs Tune ko, apud eund. p. 65. 


mus. But moſt other writers tell us, that they were appointed in 
honour of Pan, from whom they borrowed their name, Par being 
called in Greek Avxao, perhaps from Avze;, which anſwers the Latin 
word Lupus, a wolf, becauſe the chief employment of Pax was to 
drive away the wolves from the ſheep he protected. This feſtival 
was celebrated the fifteenth of February, The prieſts who pre- 
fided at theſe facrifices, were called Laperci ; and were divided into 
two companies or colleges, viz. the Fabiani and Quinctiliani, one 
for Romulus, the other for Remus. They took their names from 
Fabius and Quinfilius, their chief prieſts (16), Dion Caſſius telle 
us, that afterwards a third college was added by the ſenate in ho- 
nour of Julius Ceſar (17). 


(16) Sext. Pomp ibid. (17) Dio. Caff. I. xliv. a 
ed, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
ed, to ſhew it to Numitor. But as the ſhepherd betrayed an 


air of concern and earneſtneſs in his looks, he was ſtopped at 
the gate of the city, led before Amulizs, and examined con- 
cerning his burden. It was eaſily known by its make and 
inſcription, which was till legible ; and therefore Fauſtulus 
owned what. it was, and confeſſed that the twins were living; 
but in order to gain time pretended, that they were feeding 
flocks in a remote defert *. In the mean time, the uſurper's 
death being reſolved on, Remus undertook to raiſe the city, 
and Romulus to inveſt the king's palace. The country-peo- 


ple came at the time appointed, and formed themſelves into 
companies, each conſiſting of an hundred men. They had 


no other enſigns but bundles of hay hanging upon long poles, 
which the Latins at that time called Manipuli; and hence 
came the name of Minipulares, originally given to troops 
raiſed in the country (I). With this tumultuous army Ro- 
mulus beſet the avenues of the palace, forced the guard, and 
having killed the tyrant, after he had reigned forty two years, 
reſtored his grandfather Numitor to the throne +: 

AFFAIRS being thus ſettled at Aba, the two brothers, by 
the advice of Numitor, undertook the founding of a new co- 
lony. The king beſtowed on them thoſe lands near the Tiber, 
where they had been brought up, ſupplied them with all man- 
ner of inſtruments for breaking up ground, with ſlaves, and 
beafts of burden, and granted full liberty to his ſubjects to 
join them. Hereupon moſt of the Trojans, of whom there 


?P Prur. in Romulo. * 4 Prvurt. & Liv. ibid. 


(I), The Roman: at firſt had no other enſigns. 


Now illi cœls labentia ſigna tenebant ; 
Sed ſua, que magnum perdere cri men erat : 
Illa quidem farms, ſed erat reverentia ens, 
Jrantum nunc aquilas cernis habere tuas : 
Pertica /4/penſos portabat longa maniplos, 
Unde maniplaris nomina miles habet (18). 


The manitulus in Romulus's time conſiſted of an hundred men, 
called manipulares ; but was afterwards encreaſed to two hundred. 


In the decline of the empire the manipulus conſiſted of leſs than an 


hundred men, as is plain from a paſſage in Ammianus Marcelli- 
1 (19). | 


(18) Ovid. Faflor. III v. 117. (19) Ammian. Mavcellin. 
4. xv. | 5 
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ſtill remained fifty families in Auguſtus's time, choſe to fol- 
low the fortune of Romulus and Remus ; as did alſo the inha- 
bitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, two ſmall towns. For 
the more ſpeedy carrying on of the work, it was thought pro- 

per to divide thoſe who were to be employed in the buildin 
of the city into two companies, one under the command of 
Romulus, the other of Remus. But this diviſion, which was 
deſigned purely with a view to the public welfare, and that 
the two parties might work by way of emulation, gave birth 
to two factions, and produced a jealouſy between the two 
brothers, which broke out when they came to'chuſe a place 
for the building of their new city. For Remus was for the 
Aventine, and Romulus for the Palatine mount. Upon which 
the matter being referred to their grandfather, he adviſed the 
contending parties to have recourſe to the gods, and to put an 
end to the diſpute by augury, to which he was himſelf greatly 
addicted. The day appointed for the ceremony being come, 
the brothers poſted themſelves each upon his hill; and it was 
agreed, that whoever ſhould ſee the firſt flight, or the greateſt 
number of vulturs, ſhould gain his cauſe. After the two ri- 
vals had waited ſome time for the appearance of a favour- 
able augury, Romulus, before any had appeared, ſent to ac- 
quaint his brother that he had ſeen ſome vulturs. But Remus, 
having actually ſeen fix while his brother's meſſengets were 
yet on their way, haſtened on their arrival to mount Pa/a- 
tine, to examine the truth of what they had told him. He 
had no fooner got thither, than, by an unexpeCted good for- 
tune, twelve vulturs appeared to Romulus. Theſe he imme— 
diately ſhewed to his brother, and, tranſported with joy, de- 
fired him to be judge himſelt of the truth of what his meſſe n- 
gers had told him. However, Remus diſcovered the deceit, 
and being told that Romulus had not ſeen the twelve vulturs 
till after he had ſeen fix, he inſiſted on the time of his ſeeing 
them, and the other on the number of the birds he had ſcen. 
This widencd the breach between the two brothers ; and their 
parties being divided, while each man cſpouſed the cauſe of 
his leader, the diſpute grew ſo warm, that rom words they 
came at length to blows. The ſhepherd Fuu/iulus, who was 
equally dear to both the brothers, endeavouring to part the 
combatants, was by an unxtnown hand laid dead on the ſpot. 
Some writers tell us, that R-mus likewiſe loſt his life in the 
fray ; but the greater number place his death later, and ſay, 
that he was killed by one Falius, for having in derifion leap- 
ed over the wall of the new city; but Livy ſays, the more 
| common 
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common report was, that Remus fell by the hand of his bro- 
ther" (K). | 

Romulus being now head of the colony, by having got the 
better of his brother's party in the late engagement, applied 
his thoughts wholly to the building of the city, which he pro- 
poſed to call after his own name. He choſe mount Palutine 
tor its ſituation, and performed all thoſe ceremonies, which 
the ſuperſtition of the H-trurians had introduced. He firſt 
offered ſacrifices to the gods, and ordered all the people to 
do the fame; and from that time decreed, that eagles 
ſhould be the auſpices of his new colony. After this great 
fires were kindled before thut tents, and all the people leap- 
ed through the flames to purify themſelves. When this ce- 


remony was over, they dug a treach round the ſpot, where 


the aſſem blies of the people were afterwards held, and threw 
into it he arſt-fruits of whatever they were allowed to make 
uſe of tor food; every man of the colony was ordered to caſt 
into the ſame trench a handful of earth, brought either from 
his own, or ſome neighbouring, country. The trench they 
called Mundus, that is, The Mord, and made it the centre 
round which the city was to be built. Then Remulus 
yoking a cow and a bull to a plough, the coulter whereof was 


\ — , | 
brats, marked out by a deep turrow the whole compaſs of the 


City. Theſe two animals, the ſymbols of marriage by which ci- 
ties are peopled, were afterwards ſlain upon the altars. All 
the people followed the plough, throwing inwards the clods of 
earth, which the plough-ſhire ſometimes turned outwards, 
Where-ever a gate was to be made, the plough was lifted up 
and carried; and hence came the Latin word Porta, a 
gate, derived from the verb Portare, ta carry (L). As mount 

Palatine 


r Liv. I. i. Dio. HAT. I i p. 72. Pru r. in Romulo. 


(K Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who is of opinion that Remus was 
killed betore the foundation ot the new city, adds, that he was 
buried in a place cal ed after his own name Remuria, about thirty 
turlongs from Rome ; which fituation ſeeming to him the malt con- 
venient for baildug a city, he went thither, ac:oraing to fume 
writers, and, according to other, to mount Aventine, to oblerve 
the fleht of the birds. Fd, ſays, tart the ſummit of mount 4. 
wentine Was called Remwia icrom the time R-mus reſolved to build 
the city there But Don, POT of Halicarnaſſus {peaks of mounte A- 
wentins and Remuria as tao different places. Stephanus will have 
Remuria to have been 2 city in the neigubourhogd of Rome 

(L, Tue Hetrurians had, as Fus informs us (29), 2 tort of ri- 
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Palatine ſtood by itſelf, the whole was incloſed within the 

line made by the plough, which formed almoſt the figure of a 
* | | | ſquare 3 


tual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be ob- 
ſerved in building cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. Fa- 
bins Pitor (ays, that Romulus ſent for a prieſt or augur out of He- 
truria, to preſide at the building of his new city, and Pl/utarch 
tells us, that men from Hetraria taught the founder every rite he 
was to obſerve. The meaning of the ceremonies we have menti- 
oned was as follows : they leaped through the flames, being per- 


y_ ' 22) tells us, that a cow and an ox yoked together repre- 
ted the foundation of cities, and ſettlement of colonies. 


throwing the firſt-fruics and a handful of earth into the trench, they 
admoniſhed the heads of the colony, that it ought to be their chief 
to procure. far their fellow-citizens all the conveniengges of 


maintain and unĩon 


they ought to bring every 
abroad, that contribute to the welfare of the in- 


The whole length of the ground where the plough had paſſed - 
antients looked upon as facred and inviolable ; and for 


In 2 of Rome, we have followed the 
account which Livy, and after him moſt of the Latin hiſtorians give 
us of that memorable event; but Platarch tells us (23), 2 there 
is a great diſagreement among authors, both as to the founder of 
Rome, — wy —— Some were of opinion, 
as that, writer informs us, that the Pelaſgians, who had over - run 
the greater part of the habitable world, fixed there, and from their 


fa} Ovid. 71 Liv. (32) Ifder. l. av. . 2. (23) 


. U power 


Ss 


whats the; 3 of r 
1 were afterwards jointly uk at Rome 


' Warn Rome had. received. the utmaſt perfeQion, which 
its poor and tude founder could. give it, it conſiſted of about 
2 thouſand houſes, or rather huts, and was, properly ſpeak- 
„a beggarh Nr whereof the principal inhabitants 
x the to cultivate, with their 
up mnt OY ſoil of a barren country, which 
had. ſhared, among themſelves, Even the walls of 
Romulus's palace were made of ruſhes, and covered with 
thatch (O). A. every one had choſen his ground to build 


upon, 


* 


Capitoline tables, and Livy, in the fourth year of the fixth 
iad. exact Roman writers follow Farro's cal- 
the foundations of Rome were laid 
99 Plutarch, 
—_— me eve writers, tells us, that an eclipſe 

firſt day that Rome was founded, which 
— Dionyfius Halicarnaſſen: mentions 
happened the ſame day that Romulus 
obſervations ſeveral writers have 

by the help of the tables of eclipſes, to fix the true 
ds «bg but the fruit of their labour has 


diſputes, in which every one is at liberty 


pleaſes. 
Palilia, or feaft of Pale, is ſometimes called Parilia, 
word Parere, to bring il, becauſe prayers were 
the fruitfulneſs of the ſheep. Ovid mentions a 


* on that occaſion. They had always a great feaſt at 
—— Over the ns they had made in the fields with 
ſtraw (26). As the Romans celebrated at the fame time the 
of the foundation of their city, no victims were ſlain, be- 
cauſe they judged the ſhedding of blood unſuitable to ſo extraor- 
dinary a feſtival, which was only for public rejoicings. 
(O) The hut of Roma/x; was long preſerved on the Capitol, ac- 
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, cording to Vu Macrobiu, and Seneca, as a venerable mo- 


(25) Die. Hal. J. ü. p. 115. (26) Ovid. Faſt. 3. v. 721, 
& ſeq. | 
Uz ö nument 


rebuilt after the burning of it by the Gault, was 
diſorderly heap of huts, tfan a city built with any 
or order ©, From this mean and contemptible beginni 
Rome, in proceſs of time, became the metropolis and mi 
treſs of the whole known world, as we ſhall ſee 

quel of this hiſtory. 


in the ſe- 


t VAI. Marx. I. iv. Dio. Har. & Prur. ibid. 


nument of antiquity ; and it was a point of religion with the Ro- 
mans never to make uſe of any other materials but ruſhes and ſtraw 
to repair it, till it was at length deſtroyed by fire in the time of 
Auguſtus. But after all, this hut on the capitol could not be the 
houſe of Romulus, it being certain that he dwelt on mount Pala- 


fine. 
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The Roman hiftory, from Romulus 70 the 
Commonwealth. 


the people, and gave them liberty to chuſe what kind of go- 
vernment they liked beſt. They without heſitation gave the 
preference to monarchy, and unanimouſly proclaimed Romu- 
lus king of Rome. But the prince elect, before he aſcended 
the throne, begged leave to conſult the will of the gods by au- 
guries. It is ſaid, that, after he had offered ſacrifices to the 
gods in an open place, a flaſh of lightning was ſeen to gleam 
from the left, which was, according to the augurs, a lucky 
omen. From this time it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to 
have recourſe to augury, upon raiſing any one to the royal dig- 
nity, the . prieſthood, or any public employment. In proceſs 
of time, this came to be only a matter of mere ceremony, 
though the cuſtom, introduced by the example of the found- 
er, ſubſiſted above ſeven hundred years ® (P). Romulus be- 
ing thus declared king by the election of the people and ap- 
probation of the gods, applied all his thoughts to the eſtabliſhing 
of good order in his new city, and a due ſubordination a- 


Dio. Ha. N 78. Cie. I. iii. de legib, & 1. iii. de nat. deor. 


(P) This practice continued from the time of Romulus to the 
end of the republic, and was ſometimes uſed even under the empe- 
rors. Thoſe who flood for employments went out early on the 
day which was appointed for their election, made a public prayer, 
and conſulted the augurs. When their anſwers proved favourable, 
as they generally did, the augurs being commonly well paid for 
their pains, the candidates gave out that the gods were not againſt 
their having the office, which they ſolicited. Upon this they were 
faid to obtain and bear it au/þicato, 


S Romulus had taken upon himſelf the chief command Romulus 
of the colony only for the time the city was build- choſen 
ing, as ſoon as the work was finiſhed, he aſſembled ling 
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his fubjects. He bimſelf put on a habit of diftinQion, 
appointed twelve lictors to attend him as guards, each of 
thera bearing an ax ſtuck in a bundle of rods, which was 


divided bis fmall territory, not 
mm extent, into three 
- conſecrated to the expences * 
teſerved for the kings won 308 the EX1ZEQCiEs 2 

and the third, which was the moſt conſider able, . into 


next thing which 


eso, were to fake care 
ecremonies, and to bear all the civil and miftary dighitics ; 
the lacter to till the ground, feed cattle, and follow. trades, 
but not to have any ſhare in the government, to avoid" the 
mconveniencies of a popular power, But to prevent the 
ſeditions, which ſuch a diſtinction might produce, 
to bind them to each other by ties and obliga- 
tions, every plebeian was allowed to chufe out of the 
of the patricians a protector, who was 'ohſiged Wy" 


w Dro. Ha. I. i. p.76 Prur. in has. SThan. 1. v. 
P3531 


(O Some think that he choſe twelve Betons, becauſe he had 
ſeen twelve vultures, a number which had given him the ſuperi- 
ecity over his brother. 


Halicarnaſſeas expreſly affirms, that each cxrio 
into ten decurie, and that their lefſer bodies were 


But the learned Grævier is of pe ev: Diony/fus by a miſtake 
aſcribes ſuch a diviſion to the curiæ, as was peculiar to the arm in 
the army (27). 


(27) Fide Grevium in pref. ad 1. Fol. Tbeſ. antig. Rom. 
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him with his intereſt and ſubſtance, and to defend him from 


292 
patron to adviſe his clients in point of law, to manage their 
ſuits, to take'care of them as of their own children, and by 
all ways and methods co ſecure their peace and 


were never to accuſe each other; 
or aake-comtrary fides 3; and if either of them was conviſted of 


| equal to that of trea- 
ſor; and any. one was allowed to kill the offender with im- 


was a tie as effectual as any conſan- 


ng the people, for the ſpace of 
fix hundred years — during which time we find 
no diffenfions nor 3 berween the and their 


Arras his, orales formed 2 ſenate, which conſiſted of Ser. 
2 hundred perfons choſen out of the patticians; but the choice 
was not made by the king bimſelf ; each tribe choſe three 
ſenators, and each of the thirty cxrie the like 


— 
S — 


. and theſe he cal- Celeres 

led celeres from their a&rwity, and the expedition with which " 
they executed: the orders they received. They were all 

horſemen ; but fought either on foot or on horſeback, as oc- 

caſion on the ground would allow. They were 

commanded by a tribune called tribunut celerum, three cen- 

turions, and other inferior officers. Romulus in the next 

place proceeded to ſettle the reſpective powers and pri- 


* P.uT. ibid. Dio. Hart. p. 83—35. 


vile.es 
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bis own, he might 
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vileges of the king, ſenate, and people, The king's office 
rr affairs; to be guardian 
of the laws and cuſtoms ; to decide the weightier cauſes be- 
tween man and man, referring thoſe of leſs moment to the 
ſenate ; to call together the ſenators, and aſſemble the people, 
firſt delivering his own opinion relating to the affairs he pro- 
poſed, and then ratifying by his conſent what was agreed 
on by the majority: abroad and in time of war, he was to 
command the army with abſolyte authority, and to take care 
of the public money ?. The ſenate were not only to be judges 
in cauſes of ſmall importance, * yin — 
upon ſuch public affairs as the king propoſed, to 
mine them by the plurality of voices To the people he com- 
mitted three things, viz. to create enact laws, 
and reſolve upon any war that was propoſed by the king; 
3 9 

Wann coder was thas eflabliſhed in policients ; affairs, No- 
mulus it his duty to make ſome regulations in matters 
of religion. He did not indeed give it that form, to which it 
was afterwards brought, but contented himſelf with eſtab- 
liſhing ſome ſort of regularity in the and in the 
worſhip of thoſe deities, which Euander had introduced, or 


Ancas brought from Troy, or the Aborigines worſhipped. 


in 
their time. He appointed, that each curia ſhould” have its 
own temple, and its peculiar gods and prieſts, that the people 
ſhould aſſemble on certain ftated days in cœnacula, or public 
halls, and that they ſhould there feaſt in common on the 
victims that had been offered to the gods. He likewiſe eftab- 
liſhed feſtivals, whereby religion became an caſe relief to 
the labouring people. The chief miniſters of the gods were 
choſen out of the patrians, and the inferior prieſts out of ſuch 


at the altars to the age of puberty, and their daughters ſo long 


as they continued virgins. The ſons were called camilli, and 
the daughters camillæ. When a prieſt had no children of 
chuſe the handſomeſt in his curia to attend 
him in his ſacrifices. As the ſacerdotal families were exempt- 
ed from paying taxes and bearing arms, and beſides, their 
employment was for life, Romulus prohibited the ſeeking 
by intolgues and cohels, ihe pred of ie by money, and 


! Dio. Har. ibid. p. 84, 85. 
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even the truſting of it to the hazard of lots. He left to each 
curia the free choice of their prieſts, aruſpices, and augurs. 
The aruſpices inſpected the intrails of the victims; and the 
augurs foretold future events by the flight and ſinging 
ot birds (S), | 


* 


Tus 


AS) As we ſhall frequently have occafion, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, to ſpea of Augurs and Haraſpices, or Aruſpicen, it may not 
be improper to give ſome account in this place of that kind of di- 
vination. The art of divination and foretelling future events, by 
the flight, chirping, or motions of birds, came from the Chal/deaxs 
to the Greets, from them to the Hetrurians, and from the Herr e- 
rians to the Latins and Romans (28). The name of Auger is de- 
rived by ſome ab evizm gef; by others ab avizm garritu, that is, 
either the motion and act ien, or, from the chirping and chatter- 
ing of birds. As Romulus himſelf was well verſed in this art, after 
he had divided the city into three tribes, he appointed an au 
for each tribe (29). A fourth was added ſome time after, probably 
by Servizs Tullius, who increaſed the tribes. Theſe four were 
choſen out of the patricians ; but in the year of Rome 454, at the 
ſolicitation of the tribunes, five perſons were added to the college, 
elected out of the common people (30) ; and in the year 672, 
Sylla increaſed their number to fifteen (31). The eldeſt of theſe 

over the reft, and was honoured with the title of magifter 
collegii (32). Their office, which wefind compriſed in the augural 
law mentioned by Tally 33). was to interpret dreams, oracles, pro- 
digies, Q. and to tell, whether any action ſhould be fortunate or 
prejudicial to particular perſons, or to the whole ftate. Thus they 
were the interpreters of the will of the gods, with reſpe& to the 
making of war or peace ; and all were obliged to obey them in ſo 
important an article. We find five forts of auguries mentioned by 
the antients; 1. From the appearances in heaven, as thunder, 

— comets, and other meteors. 2 From birds, whence 
they the name of Awſpicer, from the Latin words avis and con- 
icio. Some birds furniſhed them with obſervations from their 

ing or ing; others, from their flying. The former 
were called O/rines, and the latter Præpeten. For the taking of 
both theſe ſorts of ies, the augur went up to ſome high place, 
took the augural ſtaff, which was bent at one end like a croſier, 
and marked out with it the four temp/a, or guarters of the heaven. 
Then he turned to the eaſt, and, in that fituation, waited for the 
omen, which was of no fſignification, unleis confirmed by another 


(28) Cic. de du. & Orig. I iv. cont. Celſ. - (20 Phu. ibid, 


(30) Liv. J. 10. (31) Flor. I. iv. c. 3. (32) Vid Alix ab 
Alex. |. v. e 19, (33) Cc. de divin. J. ji 
Ver. XI. X of 
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Tavs was the colony founded ; but, as it was thin of in- 
habitants, Romulus, to attract ſtrangers from the neighbour- 
o . 


ing 


of the ſame ſort. z. From birds kept in a coop for that purpoſe, 
The manner of divining from them was as follows; early in the 
morning the augur that was to make the obſervation, after having 
commanded a general filence, ordered the coop to be opened, 
and then threw in a handful of crumbs or corn. If the chickens 
did not eat greedily, ſcattered their food about with their wings, 
let a great deal of it fall trom their mouths to the ground, or, above 
all, refuſed to eat, the omen was reckoned unlucky, and ſome 
great misfortune portended ; but if they fed greedily, and let none 
of their food drop out of their mouths, there was all the aſſurance 
that poſſibly could be wiſhed for of happineſs ; nd ſucceſs 34) 
This ſort of augury was called tripudizm, from the antient Latin 
word pawvire, to ftrike, and terra, the earth ; becauſe-the birds in 
eating greedily, ſtruck the ground with their beaks. The 4th 
ſort of augury was from beaſts, wiz. wolves, goats, foxes, heifers, 
aſſes, rams, hares, weeſels, and mice. The tions 
about them were, whether they appeared in a place, or croſ- 
ſed the way, whether they ran to the right or left, &. The laſt 
ſort of divination by auguries, was from what they called Dire, or 
unuſual accidents happening to any perſon, as ſtumbling, ſeeing 
apparitions, hearing ſtrange voices, meeting a wolf, a fox, a hare, 


Oc. Any augur was allowed to take an obſervation ; bat the 


C 
0 


As to the Aruſpices, they were ſo called ab aris aſpicendis, that 
is, from _ on the altars. The Raman aruſpices were all caken 
at firſt from Hetruria, where their art was in great requeſt ; but 
afterwards the ienate ordered twelve of the ſons of the chief men 
in Rome to be ſent into that country, to learn there the rites and 


ceremonies of the Etruſcan religion, of which this ſcience was the 


chief part (35) The buſineſs of the aruſpices was to. look upon 
the ſacred victims, and by them to foretel the ſucceſs of any enter- 
prize. They took their obſervations from the victims before they 
were cut up ; from their intrails after they were cut up ; from the 
flame that uſed to riſe while they were burning ; and laftly, from 
the flour, bran, frankincenſe, wine, or water uſed in the ſacrifice. 
Before the victims were cut up, it was an ill omen when they 
would not come to the altar without being dragged, when they 
broke the rope, fled away, avoided the ſtroke, — much af - 
ter it, made a great be.lowiig, were long a dying, or bled but 
little. When the victim was cut up, they obſerved the colour of 
the parts, and whether any were wanting: a double liver, a little 


(34) Vide Alex. ab Alex, ibid. (35) Cic. de divin. 1. i. 
or 
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ing countries, opened an aſylum or place of refuge for fugi- 
tive ſlaves, homicides, outlaws, and perſons plunged in debt. 
Theſe he did not at firſt receive within the walls ; but al- 
lotted them the hill Saturnius, afterwards called Capitolinus, 
for their habitation. Nor was the appearance of religion 
wanting to cover the king's policy : he erected a temple to a 
new ſort of divinity, called by him the Ahylæan god (I), un- 
der whoſe protection all criminals were to live ſecurely. Af- 
terwards, when Romulus inlarged his new city, the aſylum 
was incloſed within the walls, and thoſe who had fled to it, 
being brought under ſome regulation, became citizens of 
Rome * (U). Nothing was now wanting, but women, to ſe- 


cure 


2 PLuT. & Dio. Hart. ibid. 


or lean heart, were counted very bad omens. If the heart was 
wholly miſſing, nothing could be thought more dreadful and fatal; 
if the intraiis fell out of the prieſt's hands, or were more bloody 
than utual, or of a pale colour, they portended ſudden danger 
and ruin. As to the flame of the ſacrifice, it furniſhed them with 
a good omen, when it was pure and clear, roſe up in 2 pyramid 
without naiſe, and did not go out till the victim was conſumed. 
The ſmoke likewiſe was conſidered, whether it whirled about, or 
_ icſe!f to the right or left, or yielded a ſmell different from 
that of broiled meat. If the incenſe they burnt melted all at once, 
and had an agreeable ſmell, it was a lucky omen. There were 
ſevera other figns which ſupplied them with conjectures too 
infignificaat to be mentioned here. The bufineſs of the aruſpices 
was not reſtrained to the altars and ſacrifices ; but they had an 
equal righ: to the explaining of other portents and monſters. 
Hence we find them often conſulted by the ſenate on extraordinary 
occaſions. If the Roman aruſpices lay under any diſrepute, others 
were ſent for out of Hetruria, where this ſcience had moſt 
credit 

(T) Plutarch tells us, that the aſylum was put under the protec- 
tion of the Ahleas god ; but who this god was, is unknown to 
us. Dioryſſus Halicarnaſſent tells us, that, in his _ the place 
where the aſylum had been was conſecrated to Fupiter ; whence 
ſome have conjectured, that the Alam god was no other than 
Jupiter, worſhipped by Romulus under the title of Ahlæus, that is, 
the protector of afylums. | 

U) ro chis Juvena! alludes in the following verſes, addreſſed 
to a Roman citizen boaſting of his original and noble exttaction: 


Attamen ut longe rebetas „ longeque revol vas, 
Nomen ; ab infami gentem * aſylo. 
2 
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cure the duration of the ſtate; but, as the neighbouring peo- 
ple refuſed to give their daughters in marriage to ſuch a crew 
of vagabonds, Romulus, by the advice of his father Nu- 
mitor, and the conſent of the ſenate, imed a ſolemn 
feaſt and public games, in honour of Equeſtrian Neptune, call. 
ed Conſus. This occaſioned a great concourſe of people, who 
flocked from the adjacent places to behold thoſe pompous 
ſhews, together with the new city ; but in the midſt of the ſo- 


be lemaity, the Romans, upon a ſignal given by Romulus, ruſh- 


ing in with their drawn ſwords among the ſtrangers, ſeized 
their daughters, and by main force carried them to their houſes, 
where they were kept till the next day, without any further 
inſult being offered to them, agreeable to the expreſs orders of 
Romulus. They were in all fix hundred and eighty three, and 
Romulus choſe ſo many huſbands for them, marrying them after 
the ſame manner that was ever after uſed in Rome (W). 
Tuls violence was highly reſented by the neighbouring 
people, eſpecially by the Sabines ; but, as they were unwilling 
to engage in a war, their country being open on all fides and 
defenceleſs, they firſt ſent to demand the reſtitution of their 
daughters, promiſing to enter into an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, whereby they ſhould have liberty to intermarry with 
them; but Romulus was inflexible, demanding, on his part, 
that the Sabines ſhould confirm the marriages of his Romans. 


Aut latro fuit, aut illud, quod dicere nolo (35). 


(W) The form uſed in marriage was, Partake you of your bu 
band's fire and water. This communication of fire and water be- 
tween the huſband and wife, was the ſymbol of conjugal love and 
union, and infinuated, that their goods were in common between 
them. The virgins ſeized on this occaſion were all called Sabines, 
becauſe the greater number was of that nation. The common opi- 
nion is, that they were in all fix hundred and eighty three; ſome 
ſay five hundred and twenty · ſeven, and others reduce them to thir- 
ty only, deriving the word curia from Cures the name of the town, 
of which the women were for the moſt part natives. Bat no hiſto- 
rian of any account is of this opinion. Romulus found but one mar- 
ried woman among all thoſe who had been ſeized. Her name was 
Herfil.a ; and we are told by Zenodotus, quoted by Plutarch, that 
Romulus married her, and had a daughter by her, named Prima, 
becauſe ſhe was his firſt child, and a fon, called Abilizs ; but other 
hiſtorians ſay, that Herfilia was married to a noble Roman, named 
1 and that Tullus Hoſffilius, the third king of Rome, deſcend - 
ed from her. | 


(35) Juvenal ſatyr. viii. ver. 272. 
a While 
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While the treaty, which went on ſlowly, ſuſpended hoſtili- 

ties on both ſides, Acron,, whom the hiſtorians ſtyle king of 

Cenina (X), being provoked at the late audacious rape, and 

jealous of the growing power of the new city, took the field; 

and, being joined by the inhabitants of Cruſtuminium and 

Antemne (Y), made an incurſion into the Roman territories. 

Romulus inſtantly marched out againſt him, and having en- Romulus 

gaged the enemy in the open field, challenged their leader, hatt the 

according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to a fingle combat, Cæninen- 

killed him, put his army to flight, and purſuing the fugitives ſes, and 

to their town, made himſtlf maſter of it without oppoſition. 4/1; their 

He ſpared the blood of the conquered ; but razed their city, king. 

and carried the inhabitants to Rome, where he allowed them 

the ſame privileges as the moſt antient citizens . For this vic- 

tory Romulus decreed himſelf the honours of a triumph; and 

bringing home the ſpoils of king Acron, conſecrated them to 

Jupiter Feretrizs, ſo called, according to ſome, from the 

Latin word ferire, to ſmite, becauſe he had killed the king 

with his own hand; or from the word ferre, to carry, be- 

cauſe Romulus had himſelf carried thither the armour of the 

king he had killed. A name of diſtinction was likewiſe given 

to the ſpoils ; for they were called opima ſpolia (Z), be- Opima 
cauſe they were more honourable than any other, on account ſpolia. 

of their being taken by the general of the Roman army from 

the enemy's general, after he had killed him with his own 

hand. Romulus, elated with this victory, marched with one 


= Dio, Har, I. 2. p. 98. Prur. ibid. Liv. I. i. 


(J) Cenine was ſituated on the confines of Latium and the coun- 
try of the Sabine, ; whence ſome geographers make it a city of the 
Sabines, and others of antient Latium. Cluverius thinks, it food 
on the banks of the Axio next to Rome ; but Ho/ftenius places it on 
the oppolite bank, in the neighbourhood of the preſent Moxti- 
cell; 


(Y) Craftuminizm and Antemne were either ſubject to the Sabines, 
or in their neighbourhood. Some geographers think, the former 
ſtood where Marcigliano Vecchio now ſtands, and place the latter on 
the Tiber, between the Tiburtine and Nomantine ways. 

(Z 1 Feſtus derives the word opima from op. which fignifies the 
earth, and the riches it produces; ſo that opima ſpolia, according to 
that writer, ſignify rich ſpoils. But Platarch derives it from the 
word op; fo that om /po/ia, and ſpoils hard to be obtained, are, 
in his opinion, one and the ſame thing This name was given, as 
Plutarch informs us, only to ſuch (ſpoils as the general of the Re- 
man army had taken from the general of the enemy's troops. Of 
the order, laws, and pomp of the antient triumphs we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. 
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legion ion A 1 levied in 
Romulus 7 had joi 
reduces 


haſte, againſt the Antemnates and Cruſ- 

the king. of Cenine; ind having, 
without much- ado, overcome them and taken their cities, at 
Creftumy- the requeſt of Herfilia, who was a native of em, he 


— not only pardoned the inhabitants, but tranſplanted them to 


Rome, where they were admitted to all the privileges of Ro- 
man citizens. By this conduct, the reputation of his cle- 
mency, as well as bravery, became fo great, that ſeveral ci- 
ties of Hetruria voluntarily ſubmitted to him. Cælias, an 
Hetrurian leader, led all the troops under his command to 


took the name of mount Celizs d. And now Romulus, be- 
ing obliged to inlarge the compaſs of his city, took in the hill 
Saturnius, called afterwards the capitol ; and on the top of it 
built a citadel, which he committed to the government of a 
noble Roman, named Tarpeius. The citadel was ſurrounded 
on all fides with ramparts and towers, which equally com- 
manded the city and country. From the foot of the hill Sa- 
turnius a wall was carried on quite to the Tiber, and a gate 
opened in it, which they called Carmentalis, from Carmenta, 
the mother of Evander, who cither lived there, or had in that 
place ſome altar or chapel erected to her. 2 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this increaſe of the Roman forces, 
the Sabines ſent a ſecond deputation'to Romulus, to demand 
back their daughters ; and, upon his refuſal, began hoſtili- 
_ > the ties, and marched towards Rome with an army of twenty five 


80 thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, under the command of 


their king Titus Tativs. Romulus, having received ſupplies 
from his grandfather Numitor and from Hetruria, marched 
out againſt them, at the head of twenty thouſand foot and 
eight hundred horſe. Romulus poſted his army between the 
hills E/quilinus and Quirinalis, while the Sabines encamped at 
the foot of the hill Saturnius, in the plain afterwards called 
Campus Martius. Tatius, finding the Romans too well for- 
tified to be attacked, was very uneaſy about the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize. But an unforeſeen accident extricated him out 


b Prur. Liv. Dio. Har. ibid. 


(A) The word legion is derived dem the Latin ward. Aer, to 
chbuſe, the legions conſiſting of choſen men. The number of men 
in a legion was different at different times, as we ſhall occaſionally 


obſerve in the ſequel of this hiſtory. In the times we are now 
if 


king of, a legion couſiſted of three thouſand foot and three hun- 
horſe, as we read in Plutarch (36). | 


(36) Plut. in Nm. 


of 


Rome, and ſettled on a hill near the city, which from him 


% 


the place into their hands, provided they gave her what 
wore on their leſt arma. The Sabines readily agreed to 
ber what ſhe required, and being by her admitted into 
citadel, made themſelves maſters of that important place. 
are told, that the Sabines cruſhed Tur peia to death with 
ir ducklers, which they threw upon her, thinking they 
diſcharged their promiſe by thus giving her what they wore 


i 


F 


on thel lefr arms, F From her the hill Saturnius took the name 
of 7. till the building of the capitol; and even then 
the part of it, whence criminals were thrown down 


headlong, continued to be called the Tarpeian rock. The Sa- 
hines, now maſters of the citadel, had the advantage of being 


able to continue the war-with more ſecurity. For a long time 
only light ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the two parties; but at 
laſt, as they both to de tired with the charges of the 
war, they reſolved to put the whole to the iſſue of a general 
engagement, which was fought with great reſolution on both 
ſides, and renewed for ſeveral days together, with almoſt equal 
- ſucceſs. In the laſt conteſt the Sabines were at firſt put in diſ- 
order, and obliged to take refuge in the citadel, which the Ro- 
mans, who purſued them, expected to have re-taken. But the 
enemy rolling great tones from the top of the hill, wounded 
Romulus on the head, and ſtunned him ſo, that falling down ſeriſe- 
leſs, he was carned out of the field into the city. This ac- 
cidenc inſpired the Sabines with new courage, who falling up- 
on the Romans, put them to flight in their turn, and purſued 
them to the very gates of Rome. In the mean time, Ramu- 
lus, coming to himſelf again, returned to the battle, encou- 
raged his routed troops, and, having made a vow to 4x ng of 
in order to obtain his favour (B), drove the enemy 


(B) We are told, that, while the Reman: were flying before the 
enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter, in order to obtain his aſ- 
ſiſtance for the ſpeedy rallying of his and that they unex- 
E ſtopped at the fight of their general. on his return to the 
of battle, Being - bt fully conyinced, that this was a 
rm bleſſing of heaven, he creed a temple to Jupiter, whom 
called Stator, in memory of the happy. moment, when the 
Romans, recovering from their fright, made a fand and faced the 
Enemy (37). 


(37) Aur. Yor. 
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the citadel, Some writers tells us <, 
engagement, the Sabine women, at 
their children in their arms, threw themſelves 
to the midſt of the darts and dead bodies, and, by their 
and intreaties, put a ſtop to the fury of their hufbands 
fathers, But this is an adventure too wonderful not 
thought fabulous. What part the Sabine women 
r two people, will appear in the 

the hi , 

Titus Tatius being in poſſeſſion of the citadel, and 
continuing ſhut up in his city, neither party was very forward 


the other hand, they 


women; far that would 8 an acknowledgment of 


their weakneſs, which would made the 
haughty, and more difficult to treat with. 
men were thus deliberating, the women, at the 
of Herſilia, demanded an audience of the ſenate ; and being 
admitted, laid before them a deſign which they had formed 
without the privity of their huſbands. This was to mediate 
between the contending nations, and try 'W 
put an end to the war, which had been undertaken for 
ſake. Their propoſal met with no oppoſition in the preſent 
conjuncture of affairs, A decree was immediately paſled, per · 
mitting the women to go upon the negotiation, they propoſed. 
All the ſecurity that was required of them was, to leave one 
of their children at Rome ; the reſt they were allowed to 
cury with them in their arms, in order to raiſe the compaſſion 
of their grandfathers, The women, being thus authorized, 
laid afide their ornaments, and, putting on mourning, ad- 
vanced to the camp of the Sabines, where, by throwing them- 
ſelves at the feet of their fathers and relations, they raiſed a 
general compaſſion. King Tatius, having aſſembled his 
chief officers, ordered the women to declare on what 5 
E they were come; which Herſilia is ſaid to have > all 
a long and pathetic ſpeech : after which ſhe begged a truce, 
that the chiefs of the two armies might have an opportunity 


« Pror. ibid. Lav. I. i. e. E 
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er ſhould be made yeop/e. 


all the privileges of Roman citizens 9. 


indie 


. "The head of one was Valerius 
lus Dram ; and of the third Me- 
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peace. 
The comi- Tas two nations being thus united, Tatins, in imi 


— 


on of the two nations and ſenates, were inſtituted, according 
— to. Livy « e, the three bodies of Roman knights, called Ramnen- 


Sf Ro- Jets Ctienſes, and Luceres. The firſt body had its name 


. 


1 
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To Valerius Voleſus Plutarch e 
tiating the 


of Romulys, formed a council of an hundred ſenators. of 
own nation, hs oe IE enjoyed the 
ſame privileges wi the 
founder. The two councils aflembled 9 nr 


their reſpective king ; but afterwards met at the ſame place, 
which from thence was called comitium (E). r 46in 


from Romulus, the ſecond from Tatiut, and the third from 
the lucus or grove 2 the aſylum ſtood, this order being 
formed out of thoſe who had peopled it. Abi three bo- 
dies of horſe were incorporated into the Roman 1 — 
from this time, conſiſted according to the I 
pinion, of four thouſand men each ; whence a legion = 
called quadrata. As Rome was chiefly indebted to the Sabine 
women for this happy increaſe of wealth and power, honour- 
able privileges and marks of diſtinction were allowed them; 
every one was commanded to give way to them; all immo- 
deſt and too free diſcourſes were forbidden in their ; 
no indecent objects were to be brought into their fight ; in 
capital cauſes they were exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the ordinary judges ; and laſtly, their children were al- 
lowed to wear a golden ball hanging from their necks, and 


a particular robe, called pretexta, » won, 
the vulgar (F). 


Tae 
e Liv. I. i. e, 13. 


this pool was a fort of fink, which, received all the filth of 
city, Some writers think, that it received its name 
Curtius the conſul, collegue to M. Gexucius, becauſe he 
ed it to be walled in by the advice of the aruſpices , after it 

been ſtruck with lightning (39). _ | 
EY The word comitium is derived from the antient. Latin 
cumire, which fignifies t meet. The comitium was at the 
of the hill Pa/atizus: over-againſt the apitel. Not far 
where they 


F 


5 


: 


4311 


thence the two kings built the temple ol Yulcaw, where 
ally met to conſult the ſenate about the moſt, important affairs. 

F) Authors are divided in their opinions about the form of 
this ornament, which the Sabine women were allowed to hang a- 


* Varro de ling. Lat. l. iv. 
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1 = * | for 
«s holding his court on the hill 
| Palatinus, 
the necks of their children. It was called bulls ; and Ple- 


tarch ſays (40) 
rain make, when 


2 


T 
H 
1 


1 
L 


2. 
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: 


> 
FB 
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and a kind of guard or defence againſt the injuries to which chil. 
dren are expoled. Thus Perſius calls it cuffos purpura (41) ; and 
Nuintilian, in one of his declamations ſtyles it, the ſacred habit of 
the prætexta, the robe, which raiſes in us a holy reverence and we- 
neration to the helpleſs condition of childhood. In proceſs of time 
the hulla became as common as the pretexta, all the ſons of the 
ingenui or free-born being allowed to wear it; but with this dii- 
tinction, that their bu//a was not of gold, but of leather, as Ju- 
venal inſinuates in the following verſes : 


Etraſcum contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum, Fal. de panpere loro (42). 


The poet calls the Bulla azrea, Etruſcan gold, becauſe that ſort 
of ornament was uſed by the Erru/cans long before it was intro- 
duced the Romans. In the account we have given here of 
the bulla aurea and pretexta, we have followed Dionyfius Halicar- 
nafſeus and Livy ; but Macrobius, on the authority of ſome writers, 
relates the matter in a quite different manner; for he ſays, that 
Her filia, being carried away with her daughter, fell in marriage to 
Hoftus, an officer of great diſtinction, and was the firſt who bore a 


(40) Plat. ibid. (41) Perfius ſat. v. (42) Juve- 
val. ſat. v. wer, 164. 
Y 2 child 
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heart was ſometimes impreſſed 


The Roman Hitory. Boo III. 
Palatinas, and Tatizs reſiding on the hill Tur paar The $e- 
bines ſetiled on a hill, called by them Yu? z either in me- 
mory of their city Cures, or in honour of their god Quiris. 
The place between the hills Palatints aud Tarpeins became a 
common market-place for the two united nations; and was 

The union of the two ziations ſoon 


i 
: 


| 
; 
| 
f 
| 


7 
Th 


Feb 


peace concluded by the mediation. of 
the women [G). As to martial affairs, the conqueſt of Came- 
ria, a city in the neighbourhood of Reme; was the only milita- 


ry atchievement under the two kings. Four 


dm 2 
tt 


dau rhrers, and alſo for the 
the horſe the full time the law 


who wore them in 'mind of this 

valuable for the qualities of their : 

ple colour of the pretexta was to remind them of the 
which became them at that ). 


3 | 
(G) This feſtival was alba on the f 


* 


val, the Romas women, ſuch as were married, ſerved 
table, and received preſents from their huſbands, a 

from their wives in the time of the /aturnalia. 
the matronalia was conſecrated to Mars, and, as it, 
to Jus Lucina, ſacrifices were offered to both theſe deities: This 
feait was the ſubject of Horace's ode; | 


Marti cælebi quid agam calendis, &c. 
(43) Macreb. [aturnal. I. i. e. 6, Vide Datier. is Hear. J. 
v. ad. 5, (44) Ovid. tip. 1. in. | . 
inhabitants 


Cnae, 2. * 478 
iahabitanti were to Raue, and a colony bann froth. 
thence td Cameria, In the fixth year of Romalat and Tatins, 
the latter having provoked the Lavinians, by protectiag ſome 
of his. friends who had ravaged their territories, was by them 
murdered at che fode of the altar, while he was offering a Sen- Pre of 
fice. together with Romnlss, in the city of Lavinium, to the I 
Ee gods of the ſtate. Romulus conveyed the body of his 
collegue to Rome with great pomp,and cauſed it to be honour- 
ably interred on mount Aventine. The Levinians,, fearing. 
the reſentment of Romalus, delivered up the aſſaſſins into bia 
hands j but he ſeat them back unpuniſbed, which gave occaſi- 
. that he eas no a leaſt ihe a the death of 


his 

pligue, attended with a great 6. Romulus 
en 
——_— off the yoke, and lay; waſte the Roman ter- Camerini, 
ritory. But Romthi/us marching out againſt. them, gave them Fidenates, 
battle, killed fix thouſand of them og. the ſpot; and returning <7, V<i- 
to Rome, entered city ia triumph, zs he had dove after the ente. 
defeat of Acron. The like ſucceſs attended him againſt the N- 
denates, whole city, ſtanding about forty furlongs from Rome, 
he took, and made it a Reman colony. | This drew new ene- 
mics upon lim; for the / erentes (HJ, reclaiming Fidenæ, as 4 
city within their Jutitdi gion, Kid ſiege to it; but their forces 
being defeated in two battles, and a great number of them ta- 
ken priſoners, together with their commander, they were for- 
ced to prevent their gotal ruin by a timely ſubmiſſion. They 
therefore ſent to Rome to ſue for peace; and Ramm 
tus granted them a truce for a hundred years, upon the follow- 
ing conditions, vis. that they ſhould deliver to him ſeven (mall 
towns on the Tiber, ſome ſalt · pits near the mouth of that river, 
and ſend fifty of their chief citizens to Rome, to be kept there 
as hoſtages. A war thus advantageouſly ended procured Romu- | 
lus the honour of a third triumph; which, as the city was much 
increaſed both in riches and inhabitants, exceeded in all like- 
libood the two former. The priſohers were all ſold for llaves ; 
and what was done at this ſale gave riſe to a cuſtom, which 
prevailed ever after ; for when they returned thanks to the 
gods for any victory, they uſed to drefs an old man in a purple 


2 2 after; 
out at 


t Dio Hat. p. r10. 


(H) Vin was fituated on a cra 
from Name, and is com 
then; for extent and riches. 


hood of the preſent Screſans. 


rock, about one hundred fur- 
by Dionyfins Halicarmaſſe to A- 
places it in the neighbour- 


robe, 
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robe, with a child's bulla about his neck, and cry round him, 
Sardians to ſell. By this ceremony they alluded to the old 
or governor of the Veientes, who, in this war, had beha- 
ved like a child; and to the Veientes, who; with the other He- 
 trurians, were a colony of Lydians, whoſe metropolis was the 
city of Sardis *, Other writers date this cuſtom from the 
time of the conqueſt of Sardinia by Tiberius Sempronins Grac- 
chus, when ſuch a number of ſlaves was brought from that 
iſland, that nothing was to be feen in the markets but 
Sardintans. 

Tuls was the laſt war in which Romulus He 
employed the remaining part of his life in ſetrling the Wyern- 
ment on the ſureſt foundations. He made many good laws ; 
but we have only ſome fragments of them remaining. The 
ficſt relates ro marriages, and forbids a wife to leave her huſband 
upon any pretence whatſoever ; but, at the ſame time, allows 
the huſband to put away his wife, and even to ine 
with death, in caſe ſhe were convicted . Lack ning, 
making falſe keys, or only of drinkin h huſband 
was confined to one wife, their in common be- 
tween them; but under the adminiſtration of the huſband. In 
relation to children, Romulus gave their fathers an abſolute 
power over them; ſo that they could, by their own private 
authority, impriſon them, ſell f for ſlaves, and even put 
them to death, of whatever age they were, and whatever dig- 
nity, office, or employment they held 8. He appointed no 
puniſhment for real parricide ; but called all murder fo, think- 
ing the latter a deteſtable crime, but the former impoflible ; 
and indeed it was unknown in Rome for near fix hundred years, 
as divorces were, notwithſtanding the power granted to huſb- 
ands, for five hundred and twenty years. 

Romulus in the latter end of his reign, whether elated with 
his former ſucceſſes, or carried away with ſome pleaſing noti- 
ons of arbitrary power, began to enlarge his prerogative ** 
the bounds be had formerlyſet toit, n 
ference to his great council. The ſenators were aſſembled in- 
. deed; but merely for form- ſake, and to ratify his commands. 
But what moſt of all provoked the fathers, was his ſharing the 
conquered lands among his ſoldiers, as he pleaſed, without con- 
ſulting them, and his reſtoring to the Veientes their hoſtages, a- 
gainſt their opinion. This haughty and arbitrary carriage 
they could not brook, and therefore conſpired his deſtruction; 


*PLuT. & Dio. Har. ibid. k Dio, Har. I. ii. p. 92. 
A. Ge. c. 23. Pr ur. ubi ſupra. 
| which 
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which they ſoon after effected. Romulus having 
review of his 
tended him thither. While he was haranguing them, a fydden 
ſtorm of hail and thunder diſperſed the army; and the ſenadors, 
remaining alone with the king, thought this too favourable 2a 
opportunity to be neglected. The king was therefore lain 

and his 


cut him in pi each of them carrying away qne under his 


robe (I). However that be, the ſenators took occaſion, from 


rounded 


that Remwulus had appeared to him, and injoined him to ac- 
quaint his people, that it had pleaſed the he ſhould return 


ht a friend to Romu- 
lus, ſwore to the truth of this ſtory, all Tuſpicions were laid a- 
ſide, and divine honours decreed to the new deity *. His 
death happened on the ſeventh day of Fuly, in the thirty ſe- 
venth year of his reigns and fixtieth, or, as others ſay, fifty 
fifth, year of his age. Such was the end of Romulus, the foun- 
der and firſt king of Rome. He was thought to be the ſon of 
Mears, and it does not appear, that he ever ated unbecoming 
that character, having in a ſhort- time, made his ſmall co- 


* Dio. Hat. I. ii. p. 119, Prur. Liv. ibid. 


(I) Hiſtorians differ about the place where Romulus loſt his life; 
ſome ſaying he was killed in the open field, while he was haranguing 
his troops ; others that he. loſt his life in the temple of Vulcan, or 
in the ſenate. Neither do they agree about the manner in which 
he was aflaffinated ; ſome ſay, he was murdered by the people. for 


ſhewing more favour to thoſe who were newly come to Rome from 


pretend, the ſenators ſtabbed him in full ſenate, and having cut his 
body in pieces, every one carried a part of it away under his robe. 
However that be, his death gave riſe, according to Plutarch (45), 
to the caprotine nones, Or popalifugium, that is, the flight of the 1 a 
feſtival in the Roman kalendar, on the nones of July. But other 
authors give another origin to this feſtival ; of which we ſhall ſpeak 
in a more proper place. 
(45) Plut. ibid. 


louy, 


appointed a 
on a plain without the city, the ſctiate at- 


a 


ter the 


the ane of the fact and the concealment of the body, _—_— 

uade the multitude, that the king was all on a ſudden ſur- Before 
by a flame and ſnatched up into heaven; but this ſtra- Chrif 511 
did not appeaſe the ſoldiery, till Julius Proculus, a ſena- Of Rome. 
great diſtinction, having aſſembled the curiæ, told them 37. 


the conquered cities, than to the ancient inhabitants; while others 


y conveyed out of ſight in an inſtant. Some with, - ond 4 
ters tell us, that, the, better to conceal the fact, the ſenators ,-—_ 


— 


more ſurpriſing. rr out of 


- 
| 


neee 


lony formidable to all the 
was his wiſdom and policy inferior to his 


few years, he increaſed his ſubjects from thjvh 
hundred men, to forty ſeven bong. 


LS 


olifand 


2 * their courage or 3 
grandfather 


Numitor, the ſovereignty of Abba ae upon 
m; but he reſgrved to himſelf no other power over it, than 


that'of naming 1 N a magiitrate, with the title of die- 
tator, to govern it in form of a republic ; ye pn oo: 
fur priſing in a prince, who was ſo eagerly bent on extendi 
his domjnions, and ſubject a all the nnn | 

Romulus dying without iſſue, the cit 


Br death was greatly divided 
„ nee about the eleQtion'of 2 new king. he Ne dia 
hy avixter- judge it by any means adviſeable 8 the regal authority 


* 


; ws, if you chuſe a prince worthy to ſucceed Romulus, 


to th: Sabines 3 and, on the other » the Sabines thought 
it was bur juſt, that the king Wo de choſen out of dheir 
nation, ſince tacy hid pzaceably ſubmitted to Romulus, and 
contributed, as much as the Romans, to the railing of " 
city to its preſent pitch of wealth and power. During 
diſputes, the ſenators, to prevent anarch *r, way 
the ſovereignty into their own hands. two. hundred ſe- 
nators divided themſelves into decuries or tens. Th-ſe decu- 
ries drew lots which ſhould govern firſt, 411 the decury, to 
whoſe lot it fell, enjoyed the ſupreme authority for five days, 
in ſuch manner, that one perſon oaly of the governing 
Ako had the badges of ſovereignty at à time. To theſe 
another decury ſucceeJed, each of them fitting on the throne 
in his turn, wearing the crown &c. This form of govern- 
ment, which was called inter-regnum, laſted little more than 
a year, when the people, growing weary of ſuch fr 
change of maſters, obliged fathers to reſolve on the electi- 
on of a king. The inter- rex therefore for the time being, 
baving ſummoned the people, addreſſed them thus: Elect 
yourſelves- a king, O Romans; the ſenate gives their conſent ; 


enate will confirm your choice. The people were 
well pleaſed with this condeſcenſion of the ſenate, — 
remitted the choice to them. But, as the old difficulty 
remained, whether the king mould de 2 Sabine or u 3 
this occaſioned long diſputes, till at length they came to this 
agreement among themſelves, that the Romans ſhould chuſe 


the king, but ſhould be obliged to elect a Sabine. _— 


N 


. 
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was at this time an auſtere Sabine philoſopher, who led a 
ſolitary life, and was wholly taken up with the worſhip of 
the His name was Numa Pompilius, and he was the Numa 
fourth ſon of Pompilins Pempo, an illuſtrious Sabine, He Fompilius 
had married Taria, the ter of king Tatius, and, toge- 4d to 
ther with her, remained in his native country, preferring the Ae 
tranquillity of a private life to the ſplendor of a court. Up- * 
on the death of his wife, with whom he had lived thirteen 
years, he gave himſelf up intirely to the ſtudy of wiſdom ; 
and, leaving the city of Cures, confined himſelf wholly to 
the country, wandering from ſolitude to ſolitude, in ſearch 
only of thoſe woods and fountains, which religion had made 
ſacred. This gave riſe to the table, which was very early 
received ar the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity 
with the nymph Egeria K). This man both the ſenate and 
people pitched upon to be their king ; and, without delay, 
diſpatched Julius Proculus and Valerius Voleſus, two ſenators 
of diſtinction, to acquaint Numa with their reſolution, and 
make him an offer of the kingdom. The Sabine philoſopher 
rejected at firſt their propoſal ; but, being at laſt prevailed 
upon by the arguments and intreatics of the deputies, joined 
with thoſe of his father, and of Murtius his near relation, he 
yielded at laſt ; and, having offered facrifices to the gods, ſet 
out for Rome, where he was received by all ranks of people 
with loud ſhouts of joy. Spurius Vettius, the inter-rex for 
the day, having aſſembled the curiæ, he was elected in due 
form, and the election was unanimouſly confirmed by the 
ſenate l. 
THis ki was no-ways memorable for battles or 
conqueſts ; for he made it his chief ſtudy to quiet all conten- 


Dio. Har. I. ii. p. 121. PLur. Livy. ibid. 


(K) Numa's inclination to ſolitude, and his cuſtom of retirin 
into the ſecret places of the foreſt of Aricia, gave riſe to ſevera 
popular opinions. Some believed, that the nymph Ezeria herſelf 
dictated to him the laws, both civil and religious, which he eſta 
bliſhed. Of this perſuaſion he took advantage, when he was on 
the threne, to bring about a reformation of Rome Others, leſs 
favourable to Nzma's reputation, have thought, that, under this 
affected paſſion for woods and caves, was concealed another, more | 
real and leſs chaſte. This ſeems to have been the opinion of - 4 
venal, who, in ſpeaking of this grove, known to the Romans by | 
the name of Lacys Egerie, or the grove of Egeria, ſays, 


Hic ubi noturne Numa conflituebat amicæ ( 46). 5 


(45) Juvenal. ſatir. iii wer. 12. 
Vor. XI. "wy £4 
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Divides 
the miniſ 
ters of. re- 
ligion into 
eight claſ- 
es. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
tions at home, to reform the manners of 
eſtabliſh good policy in the city. The fi 
to diſmiſs the royal . guard of three hundred 
He would not rule over a people, of whom he c 
leaſt diſtruſt. In the next place, he applied — to quiet 
the diſſentions at Rome, to bring all the citizens to a perfect 
concord and range Bag” capacity 
the warlike ardour of the Romans, by impreſſions of religion. 
Plutarch tells us ®, that he had true notions of the deity, that 
is, of a firſt principle of all things, impaſfible, inviſible, 
incorruptible, and purely intelligible; 2 and therefore prohibit- 
ed the repreſenting of God in the reſemblance of man or 
beaſt. The ſame author adds, that, for the ſpace of one 
hundred and fixty years, there were no painted nor graven 
images in the Roman temples or ſanctuaries. But tho“ Nu- 
ma had, according to Plutarch, right notions of the deity, 
yet he did not introduce the true worſhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing ; but authorized both the Sabine and Alban ſuperſtitions, 
introducing only order and decency in the 
them. With this view he divided the mini 


of 
of religion 
into eight claſſes, viz. Currones, Flamines, Celeres, Augures, 
Veftal Virgins, Salii, Feciales, and Pontifices. The Curi- 
ones wers the particular priefis of; each curia. The Flamines 


fo called from the faſhion or colour of their caps (L), were 
prieſts, whoſe miniſtry was confined to ſome 

from whom they took their name, as the Flamm Dialis, the 
Flamen Martialis, &c. The Celeres were inferior minifters, 
whoſe duty it was to take care of the facrifices, under the 
direction of the tribunes, who had commanded them when 
they were guards to Romulus. The Augurs not only foretold 
future events by the flying of birds, but had many other kinds 
of divination under their province. The Yefals were wholly 


m 1 in Numa. 


(L) Thels ed, were firſt called, as Plutarch informs us, Pile- 
amines, from the Greek word wins, or the Latin pilexs, which fig- 
nified a ſort of cap which was peculiar to them. Qthers think they 
took their names from the fame-coloured tufrs they had on their 
caps. They were choſen by the people, and inauguratgd by the 
pontifex maximus. The Flamines could not be de but for ve- 
ry great reaſons. Their wives, who were called Flaminice, par- 
took of the prieſthood of their huſbands, and ſhared with them 
the care of the ſacrifices, A Flaminice could not be divorced on 
any account; and upon her death, the Flames loſt his ſacerdotal 
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devoted ot — £27 obliged, ws: hg ſevereſt 
„ to in ber temple perpetual] 
55 The Sali were the guardians of the ancilia, 2 
twelve ſhields, hung up in the temple of Mars. They took 
their name ſtom their dencing in the celebration of the annu- 
al feſtival, inffituted in memory of a miraculous ſhield, which, 
Numa pretended, fell down from heaven. The buſineſs of 
the Feciales was to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries Rome 
received from her enemies, to proclaim war againſt them, 
in caſe of refuſal, and to take care, that all treatics with the 
neighbouring nations were faithfully obſerved, The Pontifi- 
ces (M) were the moſt venerable of all the claſſes ; their of- 
fice was, to give judgment in all cauies relating to religion, 
to inquire into the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts, 
and to puniſh them, if they ſaw occaſion ; to regulate the 
feaſts, ſacrifices, and all other ſacred inftitutions ; to deter- 
mine what works ſhould be deemed lawful, and what unlaw- 
ful, on feſtival days. They had a preſident over them, with 
the title of Pontifex M:.ximis, whoſe office was one of the 
moſt honourable in the commonwealth. Some ſay, that Nu- 
ma reſerved this eminent dignity for himſelf ; and others, that 
he conferred it on his relation Numa Marcius. | 
Numa's view, in thus multiplying the ceremonies of reli- 
was the more effectually to divert the Romans from 
purſuits of ambition, and violence of arms. For the fame 
purpoſe, or, at leaſt, to put a check to the haſty temper of 
ſo herce a people, ever ready, upon the ſligheſt occaſions, to 9. e, 
begin a. war, he dedicated a temple to Fonus, the ſymbol of , nt 7. 
prudence, which looks two ways, and examines what is paſt janus. 
and what may. come. This temple was to ſtand open in 
time of war, and to be ſhut in time of peace. He like- 
wiſe erected an altar to Bona Fides, or Good Faith, in order 
to bring the republic to be faithful to her treaties ; and the pri- 
vate citizens to their private contracts with one another. The 
ſame ſpirit of equity made him, introduce another kind of deities, 
under the name of Termini, or Boundaries, which he cauſed to ; 


(M) The word Pontifex is by moſt authors derived from pon; and 
facere, the repairs of the bridges, which were deemed ſacred, being 
committed to the Pontifices. But Platarch finds fault with this ety- 
mology, and tells us, that the word Poztifex was in uſe at Rome 
before there were any bridges there. Hederives it from the word 
pontis, which, in old Latin, fignified powerful. Others take it to 
be a compound of potis and facere, where facere ſignifies to ſacri- 
fice. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the functions of each 
cials of prieits in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
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placed on the borders of the Roman ſtate, and of each man's 
private lands. In honour of theſe deities he inſtituted a feſti- 
val called terminalia, which was annually celebrated on the 
twenty ſecond or twenty third of the month of February, 
To remove the Dii Termini was a ſacrilege of ſo 
heinous a nature, that any man might kill with impunity the 
tranſgreſſor®. | 1 | 
Improves THE reformation of religion was followed by an improve- 
the laws. ment of the laws, in which he had a particular regard to the 
reſerving of modeſty in women; nevertheleſs he permitted 
usbands to lend their wives after they had had children by them, 
This was a kind of temporary divorce in favour of thoſe men, 
whoſe wives were barren ; but the husbands ſtill continued to 
have the ſame power over them, and could call them home, or 
lend them to others, as they pleaſed. He reformed the law 
made by Romulus, with relation to the power of parents over 
their children; for he would not ſuffer a father to ſell his ſon 
after marriage, thinking it unjuſt, that a woman who had mar- 
ried a freeman, ſhould be obliged to live with a flave. 
Facoura-. FOR the encouraging of agriculture, Numa ſhared the lands, 
ges agri- Which the late king had obtained by conqueſt, among thoſe 
culture. who had no other occupation, And the better to keep them 
conſtantly attentive to the improvement of their farms, he di- 
tributed them into pag: or villages, over each of which he ap- 
pointed a chief or ſuper-intendant, whoſe buſineſs was to keep 
a watchful eye over the huſbandmen, to encourage them when 
diligent, to puniſh them when flothful, and to make a 
of the progreſs of agriculture in his diſtrict to the king, who 
often advanced the induſtrious huſbandman to the digni- 
ties in the ſtate, By this means the lands were cultivated, and 
the city diſburdened of the idle foldiery, who had been accuſ- 
tomed, under Romulus, to live by rapine o. 
D:ftributes Bur the maſter-picce of Numa's policy was, his diſtribut- 
the citizens ing the citizens of Rome into diſtinct bodies of tradeſmen. The 
into diſ- city had been hitherto rent into two ſactions, occaſioned by the 
rim? — 4 union of the Sabines and firſt Romans ; and nothing could be 
'f tr more dangerous ſuch a divifton of the ſtate, as it were, in- 
nen. to two different nations. Numa therefore, to take away all 
diſtinction of Raman and Sabine, divided all the inhabitants ac- 
cording to their ſeveral trades any occupations, making every 
profeſſion a particular company and ſociety, and appointing to 
each their reſpective courts and privileges. In this diviſion 
the muſicians had the firſt rank, becauſe employed in the offi- 
ces of religion. The goldſmiths, carpenters, curricrs, dyers, 


a PLvr. Liv. & Dio. Hat. ibid. o Prur. in Numa. 
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taylors, &c. formed alſo diſtinct communities, and were all al- 
lowed to make by-laws among themſelves, to have their own 
feſtivals, particular ſacrifices, c. By this means the Romans 

and Sabines, being intermixed in the fame ſocieties, forgot their 
-names, and were to an intire union ?. 

"Tax laſt reformation which Numa undertook, was that of Reforms 
the kalendar. Romulus had divided his year into ten months, „e tales 
which, according to Plutarch, had no certain, or equal, num- Ar. 

ber of days, ſome conſiſting of twenty, ſome of thirty five, and 

ſome of more 1. But Macrobius tells us v, that he ſettled the 

number of days with more equality, allotting to March, May, 
Duinilis, and October, one and thirty days; to April, June, 

Sextilis, September, November, and December thirty, making 

up in all three hundred and four days. Numa was better ac- 
quainted with the celeſtial motions, and therefore, undertaking 

to reform the kalendar, in the firſt place added the two months 

of January and February. To compoſe theſe two months, he 
added fifty days to the three hundred and four, inorder to make 
them anſwer to the courſe of the moon ; he then took fix more 
from the fix months that had even days, adding one odd day 
more than he ought to have done, merely out of ſuperſtition, 
to make the number fortunate (N). However, he could get 
but eight and twenty for Fe ; and therefore that _—_ 
was always counted unlucky. ſides this, he obſerved t 
difference between the ſolar and the lunar courſe to be eleven 
days; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled thoſe days 
after every two years, adding an interſtitial month after Febru- 
ary, which Plutarch calls in one place Mercidinus, and in a- 
nother Mercidonius* (O). As Numa was ſenſible, that the ſo- 


lar 


P Idem ibid. 


4 Idem ibid. r Maczos. ſaturnal. 
J. i. c. 12. \ PLuT. in Numa. _tAdem in Jul. Cæſ. 


(N) The pagans look on an even number as the ſymbol of divi- 
fion, becauſe it could be divided into two equal parts ; whereas an 
odd number was, for the contrary reaſon, the ſymbol of concord. 
This prejudice gave birth to a thouſand ſuperſtitious practices, which, 
in ſome countries, are ſtill kept up by thoſe whom reaſon and religi- 
on obght to have undeceived. | 

(O) Nu ſpeaks of certain days, which he calls mercidonii dies, 
becauſe they were appointed for the payment of aworkmen and dome/- 
tics. Perhaps the intercalary month was for the ſame reaſon called 
mercedonins, from the Latin word merces, ſignifying wages. As 
fqr the other months, January had its name from Janus; February 
was fo called from the exprations, fignified by the word febraa, which 
were performed in this month; March, the ficſt month of Romu/us's 

year. 
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rr ee, 
hours that the ſix hours made a four years, 
he commanded, that ihe menth Aron. the Srl he” 
years ſhould confiſt of twenty three days ; but the care of theſe 
intercalations being left to the prieſts,they put in or left out the 
int day and month, as they fancied it lucky or unlucky, 
and, by that means, created ſuch a confuſion, that the feſtivals 


and 
ſon quite contrary to what they bad been formerly =. 

uma had now near forty three years, and was in 
the eighty ſecond of his age, when he died of a diſtemper, 
which grad wore him away, without impairing the vigor 
ring the time of his long reign, peace 
ſoſtened the warlike temper of the Romans, that it might be li- 
terally ſaid of them, that their weapons were changed into in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry. No inteſtine ſeditions, no ambitious 
deſires of the throne, not ſo much as any murmurs the 


of the king, or his ion, among 
them. When he died, be was as fincerely lamented by the 
Romans, as if every man had loſt his de friend or his own 


father. Strangers, to whom he was equally dear, upon the 
news of his death, flocked from all parts to 9 
bis obſequies, bringing along with them perfumes and crowns 
to be uſedd at his funeral. As be had forbid the burning of his 
body, it was put into a ſtone coffin, and buried, purſuant to 
bis own. orders, with the greateſt part of the books be had 


Idem ibid. Vide Czx50x 18. de die natali, c. 20. 


year, had its name from Mars, his ſuppoſed father ; April, from 
Va, called by the Greeks Appen ; May from Haia, the mother 
of Marcury, according to Platarch (47); tho* Macrobins makes the 
Maia, to whom May was conſecrated, the ſame with Rhea, Ops, or 
the Earth, and different from Mercury's mother (48'; Ovid brings 


it from the word majores, or elders (49). Jun. either comes from 
Jwoentus, becuaſe whis 1 is the yaurbful and gay part of the year (go); 


or is a contraction of Junonizs, and dedicated tothe goddeſs Furs 
(5r) The other months had their names from their order, as 
Druintilis, Sextilis, September, October, November and December. 
Only Zuintilis and Sextilis afterwards changed their names info 7. 
& and dugn/t, in honour * Ce far and his ſucceſſor 
Auguſtus. 


(47) Plut. is Nama. (48) Macrab. ibid. (49 Ovid. 
faſt. ver. 41. (50) Plus ibid. (51) Macrob. ibid. 
writ, 


days came, in proceſs of time, to be kept at a ſca- 
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writ, at the foot of the hill Janus (P); whither he was 

carried on the ſhoulders of his ſenators, and followed by all the 
people, who, with tears and lamentations, bewailed the loſs of 

ſo good a prince. He left behind him but one daughter, nam- 

ed Pompilia, who was married to Nama Marcins, by whom 
ſhe had Aacut Marcin, the fourth king of Rome » (O. 

Tas death of Numa was followed by an inter-regnum, Ius 
which proved very ſhort, Tullus Hoftilivs being unanimouſly Foſtilius 
choſen by the people, and by the ſenate. Hoſts, Yer of che 
the grandfather of Tullus Hoffilius, was originally of Medulia, food. 

a city of Latium, but had ſettled at Rome about four years af- 233. 

ter its foundation. There he married the famous Her/ilia, or, Of Chrif, 

as others will have it, her daughter, and had by her 666. 

Hoſftus Hoftilizs, the father of Tullus Hoftilius (R). Tullus 2 Rome 
| | began 2 


„rer. Die. Har. & Liv. ibid, 


(P) The books which he ordered to be buried with him, were 
again four hundred years after his death, and burnt by a de- 
the ſenate. He therein explained his reaſons for the novel- 
ties he had introduced inte the Roman worſhip. We are indebted 
to Yarre for this account (52). One Terentius, ſays he, had a piece 
of ground near the Faniculam ; and a of his, one day acci- 
drntally running bis plough over Nama's tomb, turned up ſome of the le- 
Siſlator's books, wherein be gave his reaſons for eftabliſhing the religion 
of the Romans on the foot on which be left it. The buſbandman car- 

ried theſe books te the yreter, and the pretor to the ſenate, who, after 
r frivolous reaſons for bis religious eflabliſoments, agreed, 
that the books ſhould be deflirayzed, according to Numa's intentions ; nnd 
it Was y decreed, that the prater Sen throw them into the 
fire. St. Alis thinks there were ſome ſootſteps of magic in theſe 
books, of which Numa had been in his life-time ( . Azreli- 
»: Fidler affures us, that Nama's motives for the religion he 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, were found to be fo trivial, that the ſenate 
thought fit to ſuppreſs them. | 

(Q) Some writers have given Numa four ſons, who, they ſay, 
were afterwards the ſtocks of four illuſtrious families. But the 
common opinion is, that he had only one daughter, named Pompilia ; 
and ſhe is ſaid to have been born to him of a ſecond wife, by name 
Lucretia, whom he married after his election to the crown. Aucu 
Marcizs, his grandſon, was only five years old when his grandfather 
died, and therefore paſſed by in the next election, as not being 
of an age ſit to govern. 

(Ry Hefter had ſignalized himſelf under Romulus in his wars with 
the Sabines and Fidenates, He was the firſt who entered the breach 


52) Varro apud S. Auguf. . wii. de ci vit. Dei. c. 24. 
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at the taking of Fidee, and was on that account rewarded by Ro- 
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began his reign, by diſtributing” certain; lands, -which, wars 
the demeſnes of the crown, among ſuch of his ſubjeQts as had 
no lands of their own. This act of generoſity immediately 
gained him the hearts of his people. W. of a ba 
and fiery temper, he was more inclined to tread in the Reps 
of Romulus than of Numa ; and it was not long before he had 
a favourable opportunity of ſeconding his martial inclination. 
Cæliut, or, as Livy ſti — who was at the head 


of affaits in Alla, being jealous r a greatneſs of 
igent a- 


Rome, privatel d * of 
mong his (| to lay waſte the Raman territory, not doubt- 
ing, but this would ſoon give occaſion to a war between the 
two nations: nor was he diſappointed in his 
for a Roman army, entering the territories of Ala, actacked 
the robbers, ſlew many of them, and took a great number of 
priſoners. - Cluilius, having now a plauſible reaſon for en- 
gaging | his people in a war with the Romans, convened an aſ- 
bly ; and by exaggerating the loſſes which Alba had ſuſ- 
tained, brought them to this reſolution, that an embaſly 
ſh. zuld be fr ſent to Rome, to demand fatisfattion ; and, in 
caſe they refuſed it, that war ſhould be declared. When the 
embaſſadors arrived at Rome, Tullus, gueſſing at their errand, 
made ufe of various pretendes to defer gi wing them audience; 
and, in the mean time, ſent an embaity to o Alba, with orders 
to require ſatisfaction on the part of Rome. A fecialia was at 
the head of the embaſſadors, who, finding Cluilius in the 


mulus with a mural crown. - This was the reward beſtowed by ge- 
nerals on the perſon who firſt ſcaled the walls of a befieged city. In 
the ſecond battle with the Sabines, Heftur was killed, and his death 
occaſioned the flight of the Rm ( 53). Nevertheleſs be had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſe „, before the Roman army was put to flight, in ſo 
emivent-a manner, that the remEmbrance of his gallant behaviour 
was preſerved by an inſcfiption on a pillar erected on the field of 
battle (54). As for Hoſtus Haffilius, the ſon of Hoffur, and father of 
Tulle, we find nothing worth mentioning ſaid of him. But Ta/lus 
Ho ilius appeared both to the Reman people and ſenate to be poſ- 


ſeſſed of all thoſe qualifications, Which could be defired in a ſuc- 


ceſſor to Nama. What ſome hiſtorians ſay of his education, has 
no appearance of truth (55), viz. that he was brought up in woods, 
and there kept ſheep, as a common ſhepherd ; it being no-ways 
credible, that one of the firſt and moit — of the Roman citi- 
zens ſhould employ his ſon in that mean office. 


053) Plin [ XVI. c. 4 (54) Dia. Bla). / its. 9. 136. (55) 
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the other ſats. 1 that they conſe all the miſeries of 
42 wer jo fl een the we fr bros the treaty. Thus 
id 7 uce to bare appearances that fincerity, which 
his Rad faboured os in de. 


HE Roman fecialis had allowed Cluclius the ſpace of thirty 
ays before hotilicles were to begin; which was no ſooner 
elapſed, than both aries took the field. But when they 
came in fight of each other, whatever was the cauſe of it, 
their ardour cooled, neither party caritig to come to an 
— Fs inaci —4 murmurs in the Alban ar- 


— battle, or, br 2 T2 to force their 
intrenchments. But the morning he was found dead in 
his tent ur the midſt of his guards, ae figns of vio- 
3 which occaſioned various conjefures, imputing 
death to the friends of Roms, others to the anger of the 
who, they ſaid, had thus puniſhed him for beginning 


upon it a3 a. common accident, and therefore choſe in his 
room one Metius Fuſfetis, or, as others call him, Suffetius, 

2 man no leſs famous for his hatred to the Roman name than 
 Cluilius. He had been one of the chief promoters of the war; 
but whether he diſtruſted his own ſkill in the management of 
it, or did not care to venture an engagement, he continued, 

under various pretences, in the ſame inactivity which he had 


* Liv, I. i. c. 22. 
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choſen to this im 
the champions was yet in ſuſpence, Fuffetizs caſt his eyes up- 
. bY on 


blamed in his predeceſſor. In the mean time, he received 


certain advice, that the Veientes and Fidenates were preparing to 


fall upon both armies, when they ſhould be weakened” by a 


battle. This intelligence ftill increafed” his delays; and he 
now thought of nothing but coming to a. conference with the 
king of the Romans, and changing the preparations of war into 
a ſincere reconciliation. With this view he marched out of 
his intrenchments ; and Tullus, not doubting but his defign 
was to offer him battle, went out to meet him: but he was 
greatly ſurprized to find, that the Alban, inſtead of coming to 
an engagement, demanded an interview. However, be rea- 
dily granted him his requeſt, and the two, commanders came 
to a parley at the head of their reſpective armies. After re- 
ciprocal ſalutations and N of friendſhip, as if it had 
never been interrupted,” Fuffetius acquainted the Roman king 
with the conſpiracy of the Veientes and Fidenatrs, and pro- 
duced the letters he had received from his friends in Fidene. 
Tullus acknowledged that he had received the ſame intelli- 
gence, which had induced him to keep within his camp, and 
prevented his undertaking any thing againſt the Alban. Both 
conſented to end the quarrel in an amicable manner, and ex- 
preſſed à willingneſs to unite the two nations; but, in order 
to make the union more durable and perfect, Tullus propoſed, 
that all, or at leaſt the chief, families of Alba ſhould remove 
to Rome ; or, in caſe they were unwilling to leave their na- 
tive city, that one common-council ſhould be eſtabliſhed to 
govern both cities, under the direction of one of the two ſo- 
vereigns. Fuffetius took aſide thoſe who attended him, to 
conſult with them about this propoſal ; but they, tho' wil- 
ling to come to an union with the Romani, abſolutely refuſed 
to leave Alba; fo that the only difficulty remaining was, to 
ſettle which city ſhould have the ſuperiority, Fuffetias ſpoke, 
in favour of Alba, alledging that ſhe was the n is or 
mother-city, whereas Rome was but a colony. Tullus urged 


in behalf of Rome her ſuperiority in wealth and power, and in 


the cloſe of his ſpeech propoſed to terminate the diſpute by a 
ſingle combat between himſelf and Fuffetins. The Alban ge- 
neral, not caring to enter the lifts with Tullus, declined this 
offer, and made a new propoſal, which was, that three cham- 
pions ſhould be choſen out of each camp to decide the diffe- 
rence; and to this Tallus agreed. The agreement was no 
ſooner known in the two armies, than it excited a'ſtrong 
emulation among the young warriors, for the honour of being 

is important combat. But while the choice ot 
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on three Albans, whoſe birth had ſomething wonderful in it. The Ho- 
Dionyfeus Halicarnaſſeus 1 gives us the following account of ratii and 
it: Sequinins, an illuſtrious citizen of Alba, had two dayph- Curiatii. 
ters ; one he married to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, and 

the other to Heratims, a citizen of Rome. Theſe two ſiſtery 

were brought to bed on the ſame day, each of three male 
children, 'who were now in the flower of their age, and re- 
markable for their Rrength and dexterity. The Alban gene- 

ral therefore, imagining that the gods had brought them intg 

the world on purpoſe to determine the fare of their reſpeAive 
countries with, their ſwords, communicated his thoughts to 

the king of Rome, and exharted him to pitch upon the three 
Horatii, as he had fixed his choice on the three Curiatii. 

Tullus accordingly propoſed the matter to the Horatian fa- 

mily, but would lay no reſtraint upon them, The three 

11 N heroes. anſwered, that they could rigt diſpoſe of their 

lives without his conſent, from whom they had received them. 

Old Horatius, the father of the three brothers, was under na 

ſmall apprehenſion of a combat, wherein much of the blooi 

of his family would be ſpilt; and, ag an additional matter 

concern, one of his daughters was betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii, However, the love of big cou getting the bet- 
ter of all other conſiderations, he Jeft his children to their own 
Choice ; and when he underſtood that they, following the 
example of the Curiatii, preferred a glorious death, or im- 
portant victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and, embracing his children, cried out, I am à hap- 
17 father; nd then commanded them to declate his conſe 
to the ki | 


 AnD now the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii being pro- The di/pute 


* < 


claimed in hoth camps, Tullus led the former, arid Fuffetius between 
the latter, the people ftrewing the way, as they paſſed, with Alba and 


flowers, and putting garlands on their heads ; for they were Rome 4 
looked upon as Vicks who had valuntarily deyoted them- i by 


ſelves for their country, A Yreat plain lying between the two them. 
camps was Choſen for the place of the combat ; and the 
two kings advanced with their champions and feciaels to the 
middle of it ; and, before the engagement began, concluded 
a treaty, which ſerved as a pattern for molt of the treaties 
that were ever after made by the Remans (S). Mito 

| ; 8 


1 Dro. Har. I. iii. p. 168. 


- ($\. Of this treaty Livy gives us the follow ing account: Firſt, 
ane of the college of the Eda, named Marcus Palgrias. _ 
king Tullus, Whether be gave him orders to conclude a peace with t 
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bly of the e by MgO: ſentence againſt the criminal 
was revoked, rather through admiration of his courage, lays 
| Liey, than for the- jultice of bis cauſe. However, cat the 
crime might not g unpuniſhed, Horatius was con- 
demned to paſs under the yoke, an ignomiay with which it 
was uſual to treat of war, Who had cowardly: fur- 
rendered their arms. The king alſs appointed expiations'to 
pacify the anger of the gods, provoked by this violation of the 
laws. Nor was this alt ; the erected two altars; 
the one to Juno, and the other to Jann, which were ſtill re- 
maining in the time of Auguftus, together with the yoke, 
known by the name of Soryrium e „ eee 
made the criminal paſs. ö 
 Tutlns, mindful of thi ſelplcious Wend e Fidenates, Tale 
daring” his war with the Alam, cited them to appear before — 
the ſenate of Rome, and anfwer for their conduct. But 2 he 
being conſcious of their guilt, and in "private intelligence with 3 
Puſſotins, who had ſtirred them up under-hand, in hopes of 
ſhaking off the Roman yoke, refuſed to obey, and, in con- 
junction with the Peientisy/ took the field. Farin, in com- 
pliance with Tallus's orders, joined him with the Alban troops; 
but che day before the battle he acquainted His principal : offi- 5, ,,... 
cers with his deſign, which was to ſtand neuter, till fortune chery of the 
had declared for one fide, and then join the conqueror. His Albans. 
project was univetfally approved, and all, who were preſent, 


obey his orders. In the mean time, both armies marched-out 
of their intrenchments, and, while they were in motion, 
Fuffetius, leaving the place he had been poſted in, retired 
with his men to a riſing ground. Tullus being appriſed of 
his deſertion, in that diſtreſs made privately a vow to add 
twelve prieſts to the college of the Salii, and to build a tem- 
ple to fear and faleneſs'; and then diſſembling his fear, cried 
out with a loud voice, which was heard both by his own 
men and by the enemy; Courage, friends, we have conquered ; 
it is by my order, that tho Albans are poſſeſſing a” of 
the hill, whence they are to fall down upon the enemy. 
confidence of the king inſpired his troops with courage; and 
the Fidenates and Feientes, on the other hand, looking on the 
ination of the Albans as ſuſpicious, began to diſtruſt them. 
And thus thediſcouragement one army was under, and the valour 
of the other, decided the day. The Roman cavalry fell upon 
the Fidenates with great reſolution, and obliged them to retire 


**.: 


* Liv. & Dio, Har, ibid. 


bound themſelves by à ſolemn oath to conceal his deſign and # 


uffetins, coming | | 
kl el po the jig of the ies Figenates and 
Veientes. But Tullus, 5 : | 


cp re 


ye —_— Wierd yg 
fats the. le, and having 3 themſelves within their 
walls, by cutting 
to ſuch ſtraĩta, that they 


ſurrendered at diſcretion. The ring- 


leaders of the revolt were puniſhed, but the reſt ſuffered to 
< continue in their native city, under the ſame form of goyern- 
ment, only dependent upon Rome. So complete a victory 


procurcd him the honours of a triumph, in which the ſpoils of 
the conquered enemy were catried before him as trophies. 

As the power gps wealth of Rame were much increaſed by 
theſe repeated victories, and the deſtruction of Alba, Tullus de- 


manded ſatisfa@ion of the Sabines, who were * powerful 
Liv. I. i. c. 27. Dio. Haz. I. ii. p. 165. „dio. | 


Ha. p. 171, Liv. ibid. 2 


all ſuccours and proviſions, reduced them 
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| Roman citizens at the teiaple of the goddeſs. Frrenio, which 
ſtood at the foot of mount SeraFe, upon the banks of the 77- 
ber, and was frequented both by the Sabines and Romans (W). 
The Subines, having ſolicited in vain” the neighbouring .nati- 
ons to join them, kept themſelves for ſome time on the defen- 
2 But at length, being provoked by Tullus, who 


ing. any 


ds Ss . 
to be the ſame with 


This, according to fome, . 9 of the liberty en · 


joyed in the golden age, before the names 


*. 


(61) Macreb. Saturnal. J. i. e. 7. (62) Horat. I. di. ſatir. 7. 
Vor XI. B b were 


their: country, they came to an engagement, which 
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victory. The conquered had no other reſourcey but to im- 
plore the clemency of the conqueror; and Tiullutm, whoſe 
bare name made them tremble, granted them 4 F upon 
his own terms . 

Tullius, fluſhed with ſeccels, hminoned allehe Betis towas; 
which had been dependent on Alba, to fubmit to the Reman 
laws, and follow the of their- 'U this 
nnn at Fe- 
ronium, that they ſhould not by any means ſubmit co . 
but to the u of cheir power matintain their ancient inde- 
pendeney, Two generals were elected by therafſembly, viz. 
Ancus Pablicrus of Cora, and h parius Votilius of Lævinium, to 
— n gronteũ of declaring war or making 

peace, as they ſhould thin ft. However; the Romans did 

not think it adviſeable to matte war upon them in a regular 

manners they contenced themſebves with making inroads and 

Tale Me: incurſions, and deſtroying" "their+ harveſt. ani alone; 

duha a Which. had received a colony in Romulus's time, and had now 

Latin cy. joined the Latins, was taken, and, as was then 
out of a condition öf ever bing uf m nes 

Sou x years aſter, che 8281965; Qin ting themſelves in a con- 

dition t0 repair their ancient lofſes, invaded the Roman territo- 


ries, and drvidivtg - themſelves into ſmall over ran the 
whole cou oy they tet with little lite e ; they be- 
Defeat, to entertak thoughts K. layi me, But Tul- 
the Sa s, m chin out 09" them, 1 Fabi in a pitched bat- 
bines a ſe- . and made them ance. more ſenſible of the ſuperiority 


cond time. of Rome 
| Tullus, 1 now advariced in years, "wh into ſuperſtition, 
e 

from beaven. Sometimes they vold him, that - Toki 

Fones onthe hill of fia, and ſumetimes that a voice from 

heaven had been heard there, commanding the Mum to re- 

ſume their ancient cerenzonits.” The king believed cheſt pro- 

digies, and appointed expiator ſacrifices for nine days, ich 

gave rife to the cuſtom of oYIng nine days xo 

ven, as often as men were alarmed with prodigies of 


<Di6. Har. p. 175. « Idem ibid. 3 


2 Beſides, friends at this time ſent preſents to one an- 


other: no war was ta be proctaimed, uud no offener exccuted. 
One day only was kept at firſt, the fourteenth of the calends of Ju 


awary ; but the number was afterwards increaſed to three, 
and, ſome ſay, to ſeven days (63). PIR 


(63) L ſaturnal. Li. > A 


As 


"YE rer 23-45% 0 


© hea- 


2 
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1 of his deai eben difgree; ſome tell us, Hi; death. 
that he was killed. by lightriing, with his wife, children, and 
his whale family (V); others are of opinion, that he died by 
S Marci ust his ſyeceflor, who ſlew him and 

dis whole ſamily, while they were performing a domoſtic ſa- 

ine, aud chen ſet fite 90 the palace to conceal his crime. 
ee res years, leaving the city 
geatly increaſed, but the dominions much the ſame as they 


— he ſo incenſed the 
ag Foes iacaged divinity ſet his 
edroyed his wife and children in 


4A the ſecond nomen the 
thi The nomen ſhewed the 
bewar Cog which he was —. ; the prenomen and cognomen were 
often nick-names, taken from the 2 of the perſon's birth, 
or his defects, or bodily qualities; ; and the was a title of 
honour ; as Africarmus, Germanicus, &c. Thus the prince of the Ro- 
man Orators was called Marcus Tullius Cicero, The prænomen 
Marcus lignified that he was born in the month of Yarch ; his vo- 
men, or name Tullius, was that of his family, and his co , or 
ſurname Ccero, alluded to vo ths mark or wart he had in his whi 
was like a verch, called by the Latins cicer. Yalerius tells us — Mar- 
cius had the name of Auen, from the Greek word a, becauſe he 
had à crooked arm, which he could not ſtretch out to its full length. 
We muſt obſerve here, that the ingen alone, or thoſe who were 
tree · born, we were allowed to take three names. Hence Juvenal, 6 


$i quid tent averis unguam 
Hifeere, tanquam habeas tria nomina &c. (6 5). 


For the ſlaves in antient times had no name, but what they bor- 
rowed from the pr en of their maſters; as Lucipor, Publipor, 
Marciper, that is, Lucii puer, Publii puer, &c. or the flave of Lu- 
cius, of Publius, &. When this cuſtom grew out of faſhion, the 


(64, Dio. Hal. p. 176. (65) Juvenal. ſat, 5. v. 126. 
. B b 2 ſla ves 
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his daughter Pompilia, and Marcius his relation, the fon 
that Marcius, who perſuaded Numa to accept of the king- 
* r killed himſelf, becauſe he was not choſe 

in his room. The new king began his reign, by. « buri 
in the laſt reign, to their former uſe, and to revive huſban- 
dry, adviſing his ſubjects to lay aſide all forts of violence, and 
to return to their peaceable-em . Natwithſtanding 
this ſeeming inclination to peace, Ancus in his heart loved 
war, and was defirous of the honours of a triumph. Ho- 
ever, the love he affected for the arts of peace, gained him the 
affections of his ſubjects ; but at the ſame time drew upon 
him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. The Latins 
were the firſt who made him give way to his martial inclina- 
tion. Theſe, pretending that their treaty with the Romans 
was no longer binding, than while king Tulles lived, made 
inroads intd the territories of Rome. Ancus therefore reſolved 
to be revenged on them ; but, out of reſpect to the laws of 
Numa, omitted no ceremony ' in declaring war, which that 
law-giver had appointed (A). He then took the field with an 
. A ö army 


flaves were- uſually called by ſome name of their own, which was 
often taken from their country, as Syras, Geta, c. Upon their 
manumiſhon they took the pr and nomen of their maſters ; but 
inſtead of the cognemes made uſe of their former name, Marcus Tul- 
lixs Tiro, the freed-man of Cicero. Aſter the ſame manner it was 
ry for any foreigner, who had been made free of Rome, to 
bear the pr xomen and comes of the perſon by whoſe means he had 
obtained that privilege, 8 
„) The ceremonies were 3s follow : A fecialis was ſent to the 
Latins, to demand fatisfaftion ; he no ſooner arrived on their bor- 
ders, but he cried out, Great Jupiter, and ye confines of the Latin 


* 


ce. 


the city ; and laſtly, ia the market place. If in about thirty days 
his demands were not ſatisfied, he added to what he had ſaid be- 


fore; O Jupiter, Juno, bn Romulus, aud all ye gods of heaven, of 


earth, and of bell, hearken ; I call you all to witneſi, that the La- 
tins are wnjufl. We will therefore enter into deliberations at Rome on 


tor projer means of obloging them to give fed. No ion 


er 
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conlifting intirely of new - raiſed troops, marched to Po- 
(B) Le city, and made himſelf maſter of the 
the Latins could relieve it. He ſpared the city, 
planted the inhabitants to Rome, ſettling them 
ena and Ficona, two other cities of Latium, 
likewiſe took, on the hill Aventinus. The next 
Politerium, which the Latins had re-peopled, 
is ſecond reduction demoliſhed it intirely. He 
— a place of great * 
vi his troops four s fu v 
He likewiſe made himſelf mall of Firana, i 
ing it with fire and ſword. This city he had taken in 
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the beginning of the war; but, having neglected to demoliſh 
it, the Latins had poſſeſſed themſelves of it, and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that he reduced it the ſecond time. The 
Latinas, inraged, but not diſcouraged, at their loſſes, made 
great preparations, -and took the field, with all the forces | —_ 
could draw together. But Aucus, having defeated them in a l 
pitched battle, obliged them to ſue for a peace, and triumph- 


pater patratus ef the Romans, of reſtoring 

demanded of them ? To which each ſena- 
ga : Let ms again demand our rights by a juft and 

lawful war, This is the opinion, for which I declare. When the 
greater part Gf the ſenators had thus declared their opinion, the 

war was confidered as unanimouſly agreed on. Then the fecialis 
went to the confines of the enemy's country, carrying in his hand 
a javelin, which was di in blood, and either headed with iron, 
or burnt at the end. D territories of the 
Latins, he pronounced the following form of words in the preſence 
of at leaſt three perſons, not under fourteen years of age : On ac- 
count of the damages which the Latin nation has done to the Roman 
rr nao nd pages of 
Rome, importing that var be declared againſt the Latins ; I and the 

Roman peaple declare it, and begin it. At theſe words he threw a 

dart upon the enemy's lands (66). Tis to be obſerved here, that 

at this time no uſe was made of the king's name or authority ; he 

never being mentioned, but qnly the ſenate and people. 
(B) It is not eaſy to aſcertain the true fituation of Politorium, Til- 

lena, and Ficaxa. All we know of them is, that they were all three 

Latin cities, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, not far from the 4 

mouth of the Tiber. 


(66) Liv. J. i. C. 32. 
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3 Latin war and 
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ed at N ſor the adva had gained over them. 
Pidenates, Fates, an J 91 gen. effeRs \ 7s 


martial Ae The Fidnates had revolted during the 


it mas no ſooner ended, than Heevs marched 
againſt thexp, and tbok their ciey by ſag ; this being the frſt 
inſtance we meet with i the Roman. R me king of 
attack. The king dug a way bnder gisund from, his'camp 
quite under the walls of Fidene 3 and. his. men, having by that 
eqns ty, into the city without 9 opened the 
tes to their companions, aud put 'Hpcus in poſſaſſion of the 
r Ie 4 pag pinks after having cauſed 
© to be put to deas, ho had begin inoft. ative in the re- 
rolt. He. next marched againſt the Sabines, who bad te- 
newed rel they dei defeated their united forces, and grant- 
ge them 2 peac 9 2 1 the Heicutet 
two complete victories, nne 
decreed him by the ſe nate. 

Pane wall ales inlaxged in this hogs reign 3. for. he not 
only carried the 3 round the ſuantine hill, but alſo in- 
clofed the hill Faniculum, which ftood on the other ſide of 
the Tiber, and inade it à fort of citadel for Name. In order 
to open a communication hetween the city and the new-cita- 
del, he bulk the bridge Swbhicixs C) over the Tiber,' where 
i wathes the foot of the 'Fventine hill. He likewiſe made a 
rge diteh, called N inan, which was no ſmall de- 
ſence : thoſe came from the plains. ' And now, the 
city having received a vaſt increaſe, Hirn, to ſuppreſs the 


in the Raman forum., But be did hot content himfelf with 


nlarging the city x he likewiſe extended his dominyons ; for 


kaving taken from the Yeientes the Maſian foreſt, the terri- 
tories of Reme reached to the fes, where de built the 
port and city of Offi@ to ſecure the advantages of trade to his 
ſubjects. About this town he cauſed many ſale- pits to be dug; 
and the diftribution of ſalt, | which he made among bis ſubject: 


© Dio. Ha, 1. ii. p. 172. Liv: wes 


{C) Some writers derive the name gaben * „ , on 
which it ſtood, that being the import of the Las word Sablica; 
others from the antient word Icio, which fignifies 7o . Neither 


. ron nor copper were made uſe of in building this bridge; both be- 


img equally prohibited, if we believe Plutarch, by an antient ora- 
ele. The care of keeping it in good repair belonged irft to / the 
pontifices, and — to the quæſtors. * was the firſt bridge 
that was built over the Tiber, and perhaps in Healy. 


at 


kicenciouſneſs of ſuch multitudes of people, built a large priſon 
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at this time, gave riſe do thoſe: public liberalivies,. caled con- 
tient Romans. He rebuilt the temple of Fupiter Feretrins af- 
ter amore ſtately and magnificent manner, and ſpent the 
latter years: of: his reign in improving the city, and inriching 
the witin ens. He died after'a reign of twenty four years 5 


* 


Ancas 


during which he ſhewed himſelf no- ways inferior to any of his Ln. 


in the. arts either of peace or wat. Platarch ſays, 
he died a wielent death, but--js, therein contradicted by moſt 
of the:antients.  Antxs left two ſons behind him, one an in- 


fant, the other near fifteen years of age, both under the tui- Sr accom 


tion of Turguin, not | 
ly ſettled at Rome, could gain che ſuffrages of the people in 


competition with his ſom, aw place the erown' on his own 
bead. Tyrgaieiut was the Ion of a rich merchant of Crixtb, 
who, to ſecure his great wealth from the rapines of Cypſelns, 
the tyrant of that place, -had-left his native country, and ſet- 
led in Targuisii, one of the moſt famous cities of Hetruria. 
There he married a woman of xdiſtinRion, and had by her two 
ſons to whom he gave ftruryan names, calling the one 
dun and the other Leacams. @Arunz, who was the eldeſt, 
died before his father; and though 
yet his dath=r, not Knowing it, and dying ſoon after; left his 


whale eſtate to Leucine, his feoond fon, ſo chat the poſthu- 


mous ſon of Arunx was diſinherited before be was born; add 
therefore. tuok the name of Hgrrint, from egere, to want. 


Loucuns, being now in paſſaſſiun of his father's immenſe rich- 
es, aſpired to the higheſt dignities in Targainii, his wife Ta- 
namil, who was of à noble extraction, ſtirred up his ambi- 


tion. But, [being looked upbn in Hetrurie as a ſttanger, he 
was debarred from riſing to any conſiderable poſt in the coun- 
try where be dwelt. Royzed: therefore by the reproaches of 


Salinm had been zaiſed to the throne, and where per- 


merit was. the ſufeſt and only means of arriving at the 


the aſpiring :Tanaquil, he reſolved to remove to Rome, where 


dignities of the ſtate {D). He was no fooner admitted 


13 with 00 | | | 

(D) The facceſs which attended the new-comers, gave riſe to 
the following fable ; vis. that as Tarquiz was on the road with his 
wiſe in an open chariot, an eagle, appearing over his head at the 
ſoot of the ia , ſnatched. off his hat, and, ſoaring up again, 
was loſt for ſome time among the clouds; but at length came down 


again with great rapidity, an! left the bat on Lexcamo's head. Here- 
upon Tanagail, who is ſaid to have been ſkilled in the art of augury, 
embracing her huſband with tenderneſs, in a tranſport of joy, ex- 


plained to him the happy preſage of his future grandeur (67). 
£ (67) Liv. «bi ſupra. 


he left his wife with child, 


citizen 


ſulpecting that a ſtranger, who had late- 2 


Nomen, or name, Damaratus, which 
the Greek, into Targuinizs, 
where he had been br . 
Priſcus, or Old, i 
death, when it was 
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ſum- 
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them, and was ſo well acquainted with the laws and cuſtoms of 4 
Rome, that the late king had employed him in affairs both „ 
civil and military of the greateſt conſequence. Then he Tarquin 14 
cunningly inſinuated his paſt ſervices, and as the people had elected 
2 high opinion of his merit, they commanded him, for that 4 SER 4 
was the term then uſed, to take upon him the management en cod, 

of public affairs. In the beginning of his reign, to ſtrengthen , 390 

his party in the ſenate, and reward thoſe who had ſhe n moſt : 
zea? in his election, hecreated an hundred new ſenators, who Chrit 
were called Senatores Minorum gentium, becauſe choſen out of 609. 

the plebeian families. However, they had the ſame authority Of Rome 
in the ſenate as the other ſenators, and their children were 1 39. 
deemed patricians. | ; 

His firſt war was with the Latins, from whom he took the ci- His þ the 
ties of Apiolæ, Cruſluminum, Nomentum, and Coallatia, The 3 
inhabitants of Apiolæ were fold for flaves ; but thoſe of 
Cruſtuminum and Nomentum, having ſubmitted after their re- 
volt, were treated with great clemency. Cellatia, which 
was more obſtinate, met with a more ſevere treatment: the 
inhabitants were diſarmed, and obliged to pay a large 
ſum of money As for the city, he thought he might diſpoſe 
of it as he plcaſed, and therefore gave the ſovereignty of it 
to Egerius, his brother Arunx's ſon, who from thence took 
the name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
Corniculum was likewiſe beſieged, taken by ſtorm, and re- 
duced to aſhes. Targuin's progreſs alarmed the other cities of 
Latium; ſeveral of them united their forces againſt the com- 

mon enemy, but they were defeated in a bloody battle near 
Fidenæ, and obliged to enter into an alliance with the con- 
queror. Hereupon a national aſſembly of all the Latins being 
held at Ferentiuum, it was reſolved, that they ſhould employ all 
their ſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that threatened them. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, they drew together what forces 
they could, and, having engaged all Sabina and great part of 
Hetruria, to join them, took the held with a very numerous 
army. But Targuin, having defeated the confederate armies 
in two actions, forced theſe Latin cities which had refuſed his 
alliance, to ſue for it, and ſubmit to a ſort of dependence 
upon Rome. Targuin, on his return to Rome, was honoured 
" with a triumph. The ſpoils he had taken in the conquered 

cities of Latium, eſpecially in Apiolæ, he employed in build- 
ing a circus for the Roman games, otherwiſe called the 


© Dio. Har. I. iii. p. 188, 189, 199, 


Vor. XI. C c great 
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The Circus great games (E). The place choſe forthe circus was the Myrtian 


built. 
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or 


CE) As Targuiz was of a Greek family, he was the firſt who 
thought of building a circus at Rome, in imitation of the chief ei- 
ties of Greece. For the firſt circus we read of was built at Els, 
where the olympic games were celebrated, and ſerved as a pattern 
for all the reſt. Livy aſſures us, that the Roman games were alſo 
called the great games ; but we muſt not infer from ghence, that all 
the ſports, which were celebrated in the circus, and called Circer- 
ſes,were the great games. Some were celebrated in the circus in honour 
of Ceres, Apollo, &c. which were different from the Roman or great 
ames ; as were alſo the Megalenſes. For. the former were cele- 
e April, and the latter on the eve of the 
nones of September. Beſides, the great games were celebrated in 
honour of the great gods ; whence they were called the great 
games ; and the latter in honour of . Laſtly, the great game; 
were inſtituted by Tarquinizs Priſcus, and the Megalenſes not till 
the time of Junius Brutus, who appointed them in honour of G- 
bele, then called pweyarnoia, or the great goddeſs. As to the name 
of circus, which was given to the magnificent ſtructure raiſed by 
arquin, ſome derive it from the word circulus, a circle, part of 
it being built in that ſhape. Others will have it to have been fo 
named, becauſe the chariots, that diſputed the prize, were obliged 
to run ſeven times r the poſts, which were at each end of it. 
The poets mention enk ſeven ,rounds, without expreſsly ſaying, 
whether they were about ſeveral poſts, or one only. But Cad 
rus tells us in expreſs words, that it was neceffary to turn round ſe- 


ven different poſts. However, it is generally thought, that there 
was but one poſt, round which the charioteers were obliged to 
drive ſeven times. From this turning round ſome derive the word 
circus. But Tertullian (68) pretends, that the Roman circus took 
its name from Circe, the fabulous daughter of the fun ; and ima- 
gives that ſhe was the firſt who invented the Circen ſports, in- 
tending by them to repreſent the courſe of the ſun her f 
ther, running round the globe of the earth in a chariot drawn by 
four horſes. ba | 

The circus had four fronts; one at the bottom, where the 
poſts ſtood ; one at the oppoſite end, where the chariots ſtarted, 
and one at each fide, whence the ſpectators beheld the ſhews. Di- 


om Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that this circus was three ſtades and 


a half long, and four jagera broad, and that one hundred and fif- 


ty thouſand men could fit in it at their eaſe. Pliny (69) tells us, 
that the Roman ſtadium contained fix hundred twenty five Roman 
feet, each of which contained twelve inches, or fixteen fingers 
bicadths ; fo that the circus, as it was, according to the above- 


(68) Tertull de ſpefac. (69) Plia. I. i. c. 3. 
mentioned 
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or Murtian valley, which reached from the Auentine to the 
Palatine hill (F). 
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Tas war with the Latins was ſcarce ended, when all Tarquin 


Hetruria combined 


againſt Targuin, on account of his de- ſubdue: the 


taining the embaſſadors, whom they had ſent to demand ſome e 


priſoners of theirs. It was even decreed in a general aſſembly 
of the twelve leucumonies, that if any city of Hetruria 
ſtood neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off from the general 
alliance. - Having by this means raiſed a conſiderable army, 
they took the field, ravaged the Roman territory, and made 
themſelves maſters of Fidene by the treachery of ſome of the 
inhabitants. The king did not appear the firſt year in the 
field, but quietly ſuffered them to go on without oppoſition, 
chuſing rather to let them triumph for a time, than to en- 
counter them without the nece preparations. The next 
year he armed all his legions, and, having applied to his allies 
for ſuccours, took the field early in the ſpring, and divided 
his army into two bodies. The BE he commanded him- 
ſelf, and placed his coufin Collatinus at the head of the al- 
lies.  Collatinus was defeated, while, preſuming too much on 
his ſtrength, he divided his army to. plunder the' enemy's 


leucumo- 
nice of He- 


country. But the king with his Romans made a more for- 


tunate campaign, having routed the Hetrurians firſt near 


mentioned writer, three ſtadia and a half long, muſt have been two 
thouſand one hundred and eighty ſeven Roman feet in length, As 
it was four jugera broad, each of which contained, according to 
Pliny, two hundred and forty Roman feet, it is from thence mani- 
feſt, that the circus was nine handred fixty Roman feet broad, and 
conſequently above twice as long as it was wide. So that the 
length of the circus was ſomewhat more than three Exg/i fur- 
longs. It was called the great circus, either on account of its vaſt 
circumference, or becauſe the great games were celebrated in it, or, 
perhaps, becauſe it was conſecrated to the great gods, via. to 
Vertu, Neptune, Jupiter, June, Minerva, and eſpecially to 
the Dii Penates of Rome, which were in a ſpecial manner called 
the great god. This circus was extremely beautified and adorned by 
the Reman emperors, in whoſe time it was inlarged n 
digious extent, that it contained in their proper ſeats two hundred 
and thouſand ſpectators (70). | | 
OY This valley was fo called, according to ſome, from a tem- 
ple erected to a goddeſs of that name at the foot of the Aventize 
il. Others ſtyle it Myrtea, from a temple built in that place to 
Venus ſi Myrtea, becauſe the nyrtle was conſecrated to 
her. 


(70) Plin. J. xxxvi. 
Cc2 Veii, 


— 
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Vas a key to the Roman dominions, Tarquin marched a- 
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Veii, and afterwards under the walls of Cere. As Fidenæ 


gainſt it with all his forces, put the Hrtrurian army, that 
covered it, to the rout, and made himſelf maſter of that 
important place, Such of the Fidenatet, 'as were ſuf- 
pected to have been concerned in betraying it to the enemy, 
were whipped to death, and the reft ſent into batiſhment, 
and their lands divided by let among the * Reman ſoldiers. 
Then Targuin haſtened to fall upon the Hetrarians once 
more, before the whole ſtrength” of the new army they were 
raiſing could be got together. He came up with them near 
Eretum, ten miles from Rome, and overthrew them with great 
-  Qlaughter ; for which victory the ſenate decreed him a tri- 
umph >, And now the leucumonies, deſpairing of any fu- 
ture ſucceſs againſt the Romans, ſent deputics to the king, 
with an unlimited commiſſion to conclude a peace upon any 


terms whatſoever. As Tarquin was naturally inclined to 


clemency, and followed that inclination when he found it no- 
ways prejudicial to his ambition, he granted them a peace 
without inſiſfing upon any other condition than their owning 
his ſovereignty over them, The Hetrurians readily agreed to 
this, and, in proof of their accepting the king of Rome for 
their ſovereign, ſent him all the enſigns of royalty, which 
were in uſe among them, viz. a crown of gald, a throne of 
ivory, a ſceptre with an eagle on the top of it, a tunic em- 
broidered with gold, and adorned with figures of palm-bran- 
ches (G), and a purple robe enriched with flowers of ſeveral 

| 1 TY e 7 


* 


= Idem, p. 192. 


(G) This the Latins called Tunica Palnata, which we ought to 
diſtinguiſh from the Tuxice Pia. The former was not, properly 
Tpeaking, 'a long hanging robe, but rather a veſt, which was 

tly bid under the robe. It had at firſt no ſleeves,” and afterwards 
but very ſhort ones. As all the Rm wore tunics, they ſhewed the 
difference of their rank by that of their tunics. Some ſewed 


theirs purple flowers, which were ftuck 'on like the heads of nails ; 


and hence came the word Latic/avium Only the chiet magiſtrates, 
ſenators, and generals of the army, were allowed to wear theſe. 
The interior magiſtrates, the Roman knights and ſome other officers 
in the army, wore indeed tunics with purple flowers ; but theſe 
flowers were ſmaller than the others ; and from thence comes the 
name of Anguſticlavinm. Thoſe who triumphed, inſtead of the em- 
broidered flowers, wore purple palm-branches upon their tunics or 
tunice palmats. As to the Toga pitta, ſome think jt was a robe 

Ln e common 


* 
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colours. However, Tarquin deferred. wearing theſe ſtately 
ornaments, till ſuch time as the people and ſenate had con- 
ſented to it by an expreſs law. He then applied theſe regalia 
to the decoration of his triumph, and never atter laid them 
aſide. In his triumph he appeared in a gilt chariot drawn by 
four horſes, cloathed in a purple robe and a tunic embroidered 


common among the Romans, only of a purple colour: and as to 
the robe in general, it was nothing ſbut a very long mantie hanging 
in great folds quite down to the ground, which they put upon their 
right . ſhoulders, throwing one ſappet of it over the left. The 
robes of the ſenators were adorned with great purple flowers, as 
well as their tunics ; and thoſe of the knights with ſmailer The 
robes of thoſe who triumphed were probably adorned with palm- 
branches, as well as their tunics. At leaſt, it is certain, they 
were made of rich ſtuffs, and were called toge pidæ Two per- 
ſans only had ever the privilege of wearing them out of a triumph, 
viz. Paulus /Emilius and Pompey. © 

We have followed here the moſt common opinion with relation 
to the Laticlaviim and Auguſticlavium, about which critics are 
ſtrangely divided. Some are of opinion that the clavi were a kind 
of interwoven in the cloth; others will have them to be 
the buttons or claſps by which the tunic was held together. A third 
ſort pretend, that the Latus clawus was nothing but a tunic boy- 
dered with purple. Scaliger thinks the clavi did not belong to the 
velit, but hung down from the neck, like chains and ornaments of 
that nature, Rubenizs endeavours to refute all theſe conjeRures, 
and to prove that the clavi were no more than purple /ines or 
freaks in the middle of the garment. According to that author 
they did not receive the name of clavi, as an immediate alluſion to 
the heads of nails, to which, he tays, they bore no reſemblance, 
but were ſo called from their being of a different colour from the 
| reſt of the garment. For the Romans, fays that writer, uſed to 
inlay their cups, and other precious utenſils, with fuds of gold, 
or other ornamental materials. Theſe, from their likeneſs to nail- 
heads, they called in general clavi. So that it was very natural to 
bring the ſame word to fignify theſe lines, ot purple, or other co- 
lours, which were different from all the reſt of the garment, as 
thoſe clavi were of a different colour and figure from the veſſels, 
which they ado ned. A modern critic, of no mean character 
(71, tells us, that the clavi were nothing elſe but purple galoons, 
with which they bordered the fore part of the tunic on both ſides of 
the place where it came together. The broad galoons, ſays he, made 
the Lariclavium, and the narrow the Angufticlavium. As to the 
name of c/awi, he thinks the ancients gave that name to any thing 
that was made with a defign to be put upon another. 


(73 ) Dacier. in Herat. 1 ii. ſet. 5. 
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Sabines. the Hetrurians. Both armies 
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with gold, attended by twelve liftors,. with 
faſces, with a crown on his head, and a 
Thus ended the war with the Hetrurians, 


j 


ving reſt from his wars, ap- 

himſelf to plicd all his thoughts to the » Cleanſing, and for- 
the becuti- tifying of the city. | of Rome with hewn 
Hin of ſtone, and thoſe famous common-ſewers, which have been 
Rome. fince looked On the world 
drum, ſurrounding it 

tradeſmen, and 
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H) Pliny, who did not examine them till near eight hundred 
after they were built, could not ſpeak of them without admiration 
(72). Rome contained at that time four hills within its compaſs, 
wiz. the Palatizas, Taryeins, Quirinalis and Carlizs. In the vallies 
between theſe hills the rain-water and ſprings uniting, formed great 
pools, which laid under water the firects and public places. The 
mud likewiſe made the way impaſſable, infected the air, and render- 
ed „ 2 —— 
cleanſing the city its conveying oft the waters through 
fabcterraneous canals into the Tiber. He made all arches of 
theſe common-ſewers of hard ſtone, and ſpared neither expence nor 
Ebour to make the work durable. Their height and breadth were 
ſo conſiderable, that a cart loaded with hay could eafil thro” 
them ander- But what moſt increaſed the di of the 
work, was the N which thro' theſe ſewers 
were to carry off the filth, into the Tiber. It was neceſſary to cut 
through hills, and under the city through rocks, a channel large 
enough for a navigable ſtream, andcovered with arches ſtrong enough 
to bear the weight of houſes, which were often built upon them, 
and ſtood as firm as on the moſt ſolid foundations. The expence of 
this great work was never ſo well underſtood, as when it came to 

, be repaired. For the cenſors gave no leſs than a thouiand talents 
o the perſon who undertook the cleanſing of it. 


(72) Plin, I. xxxiii. c. 15. 
8 Targuin 
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Tarquin employed the winter in making the neceſſary prepa- 
rations againſt the next year. He confidered, that he had 
been often. prevented from purſuing the advantages of a victory 


for want of horſe. For the infantry was very nume- 


rous, the cavalry continued on the ſame foot, on which Ro- \ 
mulus had left it. He therefore reſolved to add ſome new 


bodies of knights to thoſe of the firſt inſtitution. In any ſtate 


leſs ſuperſtitious than that of the Romans, this deſign would 
have been put in execution without any diſpute. But in 
Rome the innovation, which Targuin had a mind to introduce, 
met with great oppoſition. As the firſt diviſion of the horſe into 

three bodies had been determined by auguries, Ackius Nevius, 7% ad 
the moſt famous augur of that time, obſtinately withſtood the vente 9 
king's will, and took upon him the defence of Remulus's rn, 
inſtitution. Targuin could not perſuade himſelf, that the aus- * 
gur was ſerious in his oppoſition ; and therefore commanded 

him to be into his preſence, fully reſolved to confound 

and diſcredit the diviner in the art, which ſuperſtition main- 

tained to the diminution of the royal authority. As ſoon as 

N evius before Tarquin, in the midſt of the forum, 

and in the fight of all the people; Canft thou diſcover by thy 

art, diviner, (aid the king, whether what I am thinking of 

can be done, or not GG and conſult thy birds. The augur 

did as he was ordered, and returning quickly, anſwered with 

great compoſure ; Yes, Tarquin, my art tells me, that what 

you are thinking of may be done. Upon this the king, pulling 

out a razor from under his robe, and taking a flint in his hand, 

replied with a contemptuous ſmile; I was thinking whether 

it was poſſeble to cut this flint with this razor. I have taken 

thee in thy own craft ; the introducing the gods into thy 
deciſions is all cheat and impoſture. If thou canft perform what 
is impoſſible, do. At theſe words the people burſt out a 
laughing. But Nevins, without diſcovering the leaſt ſurpriſe, 
addreſſed the king with an air of affurance, and (aid, 
Put the razor te the flint, and try; I readily ſubmit to any 
puniſhment, if you den't do what you thought on. The king 
did as he was directed, and ſaw, to his great ſurprize, the 
flint give way to the edge of the razor, which cut thr 

it with ſo much eaſe, that it reached the king's hand, and 
drew blood from it.. Livy ſays, that Nævius took the flint 
into his own hand, and cut it in Tarquin's preſence k. Be 
that as it will, the people teſtified their ſurpriſe by loud accla- 
mations ; and Targuin, turning his contempt for augury into 


i Dio, Hat. p. 203 · k Liv. I. i. c. 36. 
admiration, 
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admiration, laid aſide his project of increafing- the number of 
the corps of horſe, and contented himſelf with augmenting 
the number of the knights of each corps, making the Ro- 
man Cavalry amouat in all to eighteen hundred men. From 
this tine no determination was made, either in the camp 
or city, without the approbation of the augurs. As for 
Nevius, Targuin erected a ſtatue of braſs to his memo 
in tle comitium, which continued there till Auguſtus's time. 
The razor and flint, which were kept as monuments of the 
miracle, wcre buried near it, under an altar, at which wit- 
neffcs · vere aſterwards ſworn in civil cauſes. This event, 
though related with ſo many circumftances, atteſted by all 
the writers of the Koman hiſtory, and adopted by ſome of the 
fathers of the church, who impute it to magic, is without 
all doubt à mere fabulous invention, and was looked upon as 
ſuch by Tully, who, though himſelf an augus+ writes of it 
thus: Look with contempt (he ſpeaks to his brother 
Quintus) on the razor and flint F the famous Attius; when 
we reaſon as phileſaphers, we ought to lay no fireſs upon 


fables A N 


Targuin early in the ſpring took the field againft the 


renews the Sabines, who, having received conſiderable reinforcements from 
wvar with Hetruria, were beforehand with him, and had incamped 


the Sabi- 
nes. 


near the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber. The Hetrurians 
were poſted on one bank of the Tiber, and the Sabines over- 
againſt them on the other. The confederate armies had a 
communication by a bridge of boats; and this Targuin, who 
had incamped on a hill near the banks of the Anio, found 
means to ſet on fire, by ſending down the river flat-bottom'd 
boats, loaded with dry wood, ſulphur, and roſin. The Sa- 
bines haſtened to extinguiſh the flame, leaving, as is very fre- 
quent on ſuch unforeſcen and ſudden accidents, their camp 
unguarded. Then Targuin, laying hold of this opportunity, 
attacked, and made himſclf — of it; while a detachment, 
which he had ſent out, having paſſed the Tiber in the night, 
came and fell ſuddenly on the camp of the Hetrurians. The 
enemy being thus attacked on both ſides, betook themſclves 
to flight, and in that confuſion periſhed, ſome by the flames, 
ſome by the ſword, and others by leaping into the river. By 
this means the arms of the enemy, which came floating down 
the ſtream, brought the news of the victory to Rome, before 
the arrival of the couriers diſpatched by the king. After this 
victory, Terquin, without allowing the enemy any reſpite, 


I Cic. |. i. de divin. 
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ir booty from them, in- 

with the few he had then gyith him over-againſt 
the enemy, while the reſt of the army haſtened after him. 
The Sabines, whoſe courage was not in the leaft abated by 
their former misfortunes, did not fail to offer him battle ; and 
the king, as ſoon as he was joined by the forces he expected, 
accepted the challenge. As the Sabines were no- ways inferior 
to the Romans, either in numbers or brayery, the 7ictory con- 
tinued doubtful, till a yet hors which Targuin had de- 
tached befoxgy-yhe battle, having taken a great compaſs, fell 
expeCtedly on the enemy's tear in the heat of the action. 
Then the Sabines, ſeized with a fudden panic, betook them - 
ſelves to a diſorderly flight. Few of them reached the neigh- 
bouring cities, their retreat being cut off on one fide by the 
main body of the Roman army, and on the other by the de- 
tachment of horſe. "Thoſe who eſcaped the ſwords of the 
conquerors, fled to their camp, which, though well fortified, 
was attacked and taken, almof. without reſiſtance, by the 
Romans. Thus ended this campaign. The next year, the 
Sabines, having choſen a more experienced commander, ap- 
early in the field, but declined a battle. Targuin, not 
thinking it ſafe to attack the enemy's camp, ſurroun e | it on 
all ſides; and by cutting off their communication wi. h the 
neighbouring country, reduced the Sabines to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity. The Romans looked upon them as a ſure prey; 
but the Sabine general, taking advantage of a dark and ſtormy 
night, marched bis army out of his intrenchments, and, with- 
out being obſerved, got out of the enemy's reach, leaving on- 


ly in the camp ſome wounded men and a few cattle ; and 


thus the campaign ended. = 

Tas next year, the Romans and Sabines appeared anew in 
the field, as ſoon as the ſeaſon was fit for act an, and having 
incamped over- againſt each other, the two generals agreed to 
put the whole to the iſſue of a battle. As Targuin had divid- 
ed his army, which was very numerous into three bodics, he 
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a ſlave was become a Roman citizen. The two 
with the uimoſt e r aud ve 


Jupiter, 
routed and dif uin 

now lay open to dim ; and having plundered their 
places, returned to Rome, loaded with booty, and erown- 


1 * 


During 
preparations for the beſieging of their fortified places, hi 


The Sa- te be the work of the next campaign. - But in the mean 


E far as to ſend deputi 
poſſeſſion of all their 
The king treated them as 
trurtans, delivered e their 
and, having taken poſſeſſion of their nay, returned to 
Ree, and entered the city in triumph *, 

Targuim, being now advanced in years, thought only of en- 
joying the ſweets of repoſe, after his great labours and continual 
victories. However, mindful of the vow he had made to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, he levelled the top of the 
Tarpeiur, laid 


like beſt, declared for the hill Tarpeius, formerly 
ben they came to conſecrate 'the area, a di 
alrars on the hill, without 


Tomiarn and the goddeſs rs, who inſiſted upon not being 
diſplaced, and were tly incloſed within the walls of 
the temple, which was afterwards conſecrated" to Jupiter, his 
wife June, and his Minerva. Not long Ne- 
vius diſappeared ; and as the manner as well as the author of 
his death were utterly unknown, the ſons of Aucus Marcius 
endeavoured to fix the calumny on the king, and by that 


n [dem ibid, 
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being found groundleſs, the ſuns of 4rcas were deteſted for 
having calumniated their king, and delivered up to him by 
the incenſed multitude. Targuim.who was naturally inclined 
to mercy, pardoned them, in conſideration of the fayours he 
had. received from their father. Motives of religion prompted 
him to be moxe ſevere. on a proſtitute veſtal, by r 
whom be condemned to be buried alive. As this is the firf 
inſtance we meet with of this kind of puniſhment, Targuin is 
though t to have been the author of it. It was ever after inflict- 
ed. on ſuch of thoſe priefteſles as diſhonoured their conſecration. 
However, the king did not ſhew leſs eſteem to the college of 
the. veſtals, but on the contrary added two to their number, 
and increaſed it to ſx 9... + 

As Targuin was now about 


eighty years, of age, and drew 74, jan: y 
22 Jons of 


near his end, the ambition of the ſons of Arn daily Ancus con- 
more active. They had nat forgot the arts, by which Tar- fire the 
fong wr 

fi ling: | > i a 

lived 
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the king 

cers of the c 

other, till chey 

ſpeak by turns. 

and while the ki 

and, — with his compa- 

nion out of of the king's attel- He i, aaf 
dants haſtened to his aſſiſtance, others, purſuing the aſſaſſins, frrared in 
ſeined them. When they were put to the torture, they con- bis own 


palace. 
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account authors give of the birth and Servius 
education of Servins Tulliur is, as follows: Ee was the fon Tulle. 
of Ocrifie,” a native of Cerniculam, who was made 
by che Romance at the tukinz of that place. But who 
father was, is uncertain.” Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus tells us, 387. 
one Tullizs an officer of royal extraction, who was killed Chr 
in the defence of his country, was the husband of Ocriſa, 75. 
whom he left with child ut his death. Ta gain made a preſent Or Roms 
—_—_— — —_—_— Frnagud], who, be- 176. | 
ing appriſed of her entraction ken with her polite be- 
haviour, > reſtored ber to ber antient freedom. But as her 
ſon was born while ſhe was ſtill in a ſtate of ſlavery, the 
name of Servint was added to that of Tullius, which he 
received from his father. This is 's account ". But 
Platareh pretends, that Ocrifia was very young when ſhe was 
into captivity, - and that ſhe was afterwards married to 
one of Tarquin's clients, by-whom'the bad Servixs L. Some 
have given this prince a divine origin, and made him the fon | 
of Vulcan, or at leaſt of the Lar, or houſhold god, of Tar- 
— — Perhaps by the god of the royal palace they Hz: birth 
meant Torguin himſelf. But however that be, it is certain, a - 
that Tarquin ſhewed all the tenderneſs of a father for Servi- tam. 
ur, and took particular care of his education. Tanagquil, 
who was no leſs fond of him than her husband, in order to 


[1 


— and queen, it was chiefl 
— — — — Smaieny He diſ- 
himſelf in the army by his gallant behaviour ; and 
his ext CE —＋⏑—— 
and affection of the people, that he was unanimouſly raiſed 
cothe rank of ——— —— 
married him to an illuſtrious Reman lady, by name Gegania; and 
upon her death, as his merit and fame daily increaſed, Tar- 
un thought it no diſhonour to his family to give him his- 
Tarquizia in From this time the court 
ſet no bounds to the favours they beſtowed upon him. The 
king repoſed an — WI truſting him with 
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of the people. 1 em gn, the, eg ax. 
the good offices [ have done you * 2 


ver be „ Suse deliberated 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould not renounce the dignity con- 


noured with a ſecond triumph. Aſter this victory f 
E ialarg- all his thoughts to the adorning and i of the city. To 
& Rome. the hills Palatinus, Taryeius, Quirinalis, Cælius, Auentinus, 
he added the Eſnilinus and Himinalis, incloſing them with- 
in the limits of the city, and fixing, his on palace on the E 
quilinus, in order to draw inhabitants thither. He likewiſe. 
4 = added a fourth tribe 1 Ro- 


nod 


who commanded the tribes ini war, were from 
tribunes, though that name was afterwards given to ſeveral 


forts of magiſtrates. The law which obliged each inhabitant 
— is lee tribe in which be was born, eſtabliſhed great 


upon every death into the can Ke © goddeſs Libitina, 
who preſided over funerals; another into the temple of uno 
Lacina, upon every birth; and another into the tem of 
1 as ſoon as any perſon was paſt the ſtate of « ildhood, 
means the number of Roman citizens was known, 
e to bear arms. 2 
hitherto been had at Rome to ſlaves; but Servius, perhaps to do ho- 
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des. Lucius Targuinius and Marrie, 


4 = 


Tas king being thus diſengaged from a troubleſome war, 
returned to the purſuit of his political ſchemes, and put in ex- 
ecution that maſter - piece of policy, which Rome made uſe of 


* Dio Har. p. 220. b Idem ibid Liv, ubi ſupra. 
© Fasr. Carir. | 
Vor. XL. E e ever 


Divides 
the Ro 


man citi- mounted to the value df — or an fn 
þo claſes, dred thouſand aſſes of braſs; the ſirſt way 
c , 


2 To theſe Servius 


ries. 


beat with'rods, and publicly ufd tur 
theſe: parte =6abenu ANG-wabed 
on, undertaok to eaſe the pane by 
at the lame time 1 


To this end he divided. de | 
the firſt-claſs conliſied of thoſe, whole 


— — 


uſed by the Greeks, and ths intivt dyrchs — 
was ſubdivided mea Gonna centuries, or 


who 
able body roar pal ping memmnrm 
becauſe the eſtates of itheſe knights, *withour Ul doubt, en- 


ceeded the ſum neceſſary to be admitted into it. However, 


ninety eight centuries. The ſecond claſs comprehended thoſe 
whoſe were valued at ſeven thouland five hundred 
; — 


6 fitth claſs; They cit in. 


1 ah! 


* 5 Ho 4 


ninety. ſeven of them, 


ſe made the majority of the hundred 1 
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chat Serwins at this time eoined the firſt money which, bad ever 
appeired at Rome; and add, that the eircumſtances of the 
laſtrum him to ſtamp the figures of the anima 
there ſlain on pieces of braſs of à certain It is paſt all 
_ hst money was called pecunia, from the word 

„a name which continued to be given eo 
— when the 


eee eee 2 _ % N ant 
governgent n n . 74. 
1 — remembering his former ſetvile* © +, ware 
i on thoſe, 9 
ch6.miaforruncs of an unſucceſsful war had reduced to flavery, previlege 
that ſuch of them as had by Jong and faithful ſervices of Roman 
deſerved and obtainey their freedom, were much more wor- cilixens. 
thy: of being made Reman citizens, 'thah- untractable vaga- 
baude from t countries, who were admitted without diſ- 
tinctiom. He therefore gave the freedmen their choice, ei- 
ther to return to their .. 
Thoſe who choſe to continue there, he 
tribes, and ſettled them within the city; 
were diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeians by 
lilenti, 1 2 
— — - 


22 


ad — ng of = 
him to act 


city and country, Servizs turned bis abroad, and\fdelicy and 
formed 'a ſcheme for attaching the Sabines and Latins to the Friengbip 
Romans, by ſuch ſocial ties as ſhould be ſtrengthened by re- of the La- 


ligion. He ſummoned the Latin and Sabine cities to ſend tine tes and 
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2 bs guardian, had kept 


jon for bim ; inſomuch, that the king, who judged of 
the probi others from his own, was fincerely reconciled 
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ed her chariot again with an air of triumph to return home. Service , 


The way to her houſe was 


the king's bod 


a narrow ſtreet called Vicus murdered 
Cyprius (5), Us the good fircet. There the aſſaſſins had left y Tar- 
» which was ftill panting. At this fight the duin, wv 


charioteer, druck with horror, checked his horſes, and made 1 


a ſtop : dan't you go on? cried Tullia to him. bat 
flops you ? charioteer turning about to her, Alas / ſaid 
he, it is the body of the king your father. At theſe words 
Tullia, catching up a ſtool that was in the chariot, and 
throwing it at his head, Go on, ſhe cried, and don't be afraid 
of driving over a dead body, The charioteer obeyed, and 
the blood of the father is ſaid to have dyed the wheels of the 
chariot, and even the cloaths of the inhuman daughter. And 
hence the ſtreet was called ever after Vicus Sceleratus. Such 
was the end of Servius Tullius, after he had lived ſeventy 
four, and reigned forty four, years. He was a prince of emi- 
nent juſtice and moderation, and made Rome more formidable 
by a peace of twenty years, than his predeceſſors had done 
by many victories. He was beloved by the people, eſteemed. 
5 and perhaps — have had no enemies, 
he could have preſerved the affections of his own family. 
Targuin not ſuffering his obſequies to be performed with the 
uſual pomp, leſt the people might on that occaſion riſe up in 
arms and revenge his death, Targuinia conveyed the body of 
her husband privately by night to his tomb, and the night 
following died herſelf ; but whether of gricf, or by her own 
hands, or by the wickedneſs of Tullia, is uncertain. The 
veneration which the people had for this king's memory, 
ſeems to have placed him among the gods; for the ſlaves an- 
nually celebrated his feſtival in the temple of Diana Aventina 
on the day be loſt his life. 


moſt 


Targuin, having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne by a Tarquin 
wicked „ behaved himſelf during the whole II. 


time of his reign like a moſt cruel and deſpotical tyrant. In yo — 


the very beginning of it the ſurname of proud was given him, 


on account of his capricious humour and haughty dehaviour. m7 


As he had aſcended the throne without a previous inter-reg- Be 
num, and deſpiſed the ſuffrages of the people and approbation Cc 
of the ſenate, he communicated no affairs of ſtate either to 5 
the ſenate or people. All controverſies whatſocver he decided . 


himſelt, aſſiſted by his intimate friends, and baniſhed, fined 


wed, OO 


(K) The word Cores, according to Varro, is an old Sabine word, 
fignifying good or happy ; for this ſtreet, as the fame author informs 
U,, was 2 iahabited by the Sabines. 
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His tyran- 
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and even executed whom he pleaſed. To prevent the natural 
conſequences of his tyranny, he kept conftantly a ftrong 
guard about his „„ = pac 
were ready on all occafions to execute his pleaſure, Wealth and 
merit became unpardonable crimes, as plainly appeared in the 
murder of M. Junius, a venerable old man, the father of 
the famous Brutus, who afterwards deſtroyed the regal pow- 
er. This Junius was deſcended of a noble family, and had 
an ample patrimony, on which confiderations Targuin the el- 
der had given him his daughter in marriage. The new ki 

to get poſſeſſion of his eſtate, cauſed both him and his other 
ſon to be aſſaſſinated, Brutus eſcaping by counterfeiting mad- 
neſs. The flower of the ſenate retired from the city into 
voluntary baniſhment, to avoid the effects of the king's cru- 
elty and avarice, The people, who had rejoiced at firſt to 
ſee the ſenate humbled, were in their turn as ill treated as 
the ſenators, and all the laws made in their favour annulled. 
Informers were diſperſed all over the city to watch the words 
and behaviour of every citizen, and the worſt conſtruction 
was put upon every thing. All affemblies of the people, 
even for diverſion and recreation, were prohibited both in the 
city and country. But, as he was well appriſed that the peo- 
ple would ſooner or later attempt to ſhake off the yoke, and 
recover their antient privileges and freedom, he turned his 
thoughts to gain a ſtrong party among foreigners ; and with 
this view married his daughter to Octauius Mamilius, a man 
of great intereſt among the Latins. Mamilius indeed did his 
utmoſt to bring over a great many leading men of his coun- 
try to the intereſt of his father-in-law, and his falicitations 
ſucceeded. But the king had like to have loſt them again by 
his haughty behaviour. He had invited the Latins to meet 
in a national aſſembly at Ferentinum, on a day appointed by 


bimſelf. The deputies came and took their places in the ſacred 


2 But, as Targuin did not appear after they had waited 
ome hours, the aſſembly grew impatient, and Herdonius, 
an enterprizing man, who hated Tarquin, took this occaſion 
of inveighing againſt him, His ſpeech made no ſmall impreſ- 
ſion upon the aſſembly ; but Mamilius prevailed upon them 
to adjourn the council to the next day. Then Targquin ap- 
peared, and, having firſt made a friv excuſe for his ab- 
ſence, acquainted the affembly, that his buſineſs with them 
was to demand his right of commanding the Latin armies, a 
right which he derived by inheritance from his grand-father. 
Upon this a profound filence enſued, till Herdentus, ſtepping 
forth into the midft of the aſſembly, made a bitter — 
| agai 
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againſt Torgiuin, and repreſented the fatal conſequences of 


the following 
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» Tarquin, diſconcerted by the bold- n 
neſs of che orator, deſired, that the aſſembly might ſit again chess 
when he promiſed to anſwer the invectives contri- 


da 
of Herdonius. ln the mean time, having corrupted ſome of wance ts 
his domeſtics, he engaged them to hide a great quantity of deffroy 


arms in their maſter's baggage. The next morning he enter- 
told them that the malice of Herdonius againſt him was whol- 
ly owing to his having refuſed him his daughter in marriage, 
he accuſed his adverſary of having laid a plot to cut off all 
the deputies there preſent, and to uſurp a tyranny over the 
Latin cities. In proof of this, he informed them of the 
arms concealed in Herdonius's baggage. The accuſed, know- 
ing nothing of thoſe arms, conſented to be adjudged guilty, 
if upon examination the fact alledged ſhould be found true. 
Accordingly, his baggage was ſearched, and the arms be- 
ing found and brought into the aſſembly, the innocent Her- 
donius was immediately ſentenced to be thrown into a baſon 
at the head of the ſpring of Ferentinum ; where, a hurdle be- 
ing laid upon him, and ſtones heaped upon it, he was preſſed 
dowa into the water and drowned b. 

Tu Latins, not doubting but Herdonius was guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge, looked upon Targuin as their de- 
liverer, renewed the treaty made with his grandfather, and 
declared him general of the Latin armies. Not long after 
the Hernici and two cantons of the Volſci entered into an al- 
liance with him upon the ſame terms. Targuin, to ſecure 
the fidelity of his new allies, erected, with their approbation, 
a new temple in the midſt of. them, on a hill near the ruins of 
Alba, which he conſecrated to Jupiter Latialis. There the 
diets of the confederate cantons were to aſſemble ; and theſe 
aſſemblies were called Latia. The twenty ſeventh of April 
was the day appointed for their annual meeting, and had the 


Turnus 


ed the aſſembly with an air of confidence, and after having Her do 


name of Ferie Latina. The Romans, as the chief members be Feria 
of the alliance, always preſided at the ſacrifices and delibera- Latinæ. 


tions. The diet conſiſted of forty ſeven deputies from ſo 
many cities, who formed the Latin affociation, which was 
afterwards the beſt part of the Roman ftrength, and con- 
tributed more than all the reſt of /raly to the conqueſt of 
the world. 
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Wirz the affiſtance of the Latins, Targuis thought him 
ſelf in a condition to make war upon thoſe” Folſci, who had 
refuſed to enter into an alliance with him. But as he could 
not depend upon the fidelity of the Romans, he blended them 
in the ſame legions with the Latins, who till his time had 
been a :eparate corps. A he inhabitants of a Pome- 
tia (L), one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the Volſei, were 
the tirſt who felt the effects of this new alliance. had 
plundered the territories of their neighbours, and Targuin, 
laying hoid of this pretence to begin the war, marched againſt 
them, defeated their army, laid fiege to their city, and, hav- 
ing taken it by ſtorm, gave the plunder of it to his troops, 
reſerving only the tenth part of the ſpoil towards the expence 
of finiſhing the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. He then turn- 
ed his arms againſt the Sabines, who had committed ſome de- 
predations in the Roman territories, gained two -complete 
victories over them, and made the whole Sabine nation tribu- 
tary, Upon his return to Rome, where we are told he tri- 


-umphed twice ', he undertook the finiſhing of the common 


ſewers, and the great circus, and having obliged the idle po- 
pulacè to work without any other reward, but that of a 
maintenance, ſoon brought to perfection thoſe two ſtructures, 
which his grandfather had begun x. 

In the mean time, many of the diſcontented patricians, 
abandoning their native country, took refuge at Gabii, a city 
of Latium, about a hundred fur from Rome, and pre- 
vailed upon the inhabitants to ſe their cauſe, and make 
war upon Targuin. This war ſeven with various 
ſucceſs, during which time the Romans who could neither 
ſow nor reap, being afflicted with a great famine, began to 
murmur, and at length to demand of Targquin, in a tumul- 
tuous manner, either a peace or proviſions. Their com- 
plaints and murmurs being fomented by emiſſaries ſent private- 
ly from the exiles at Gabii, the whole city was. in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and ſeemed only to wait for a favourable 
opportunity to take up arms, and drive out Tarquin, the 
cauſe of all their misfortunes. The king, being on one fide 


i Faſti CayiToL. & Dio. Har. p. 251. Liv. I. i. 
6.36 


(L) Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus reckons Szeſſa Pemctia among the 
molt wealthy cities of the Yolſci. It was called Pometia, to diſtia- 
guiſh it from another Suęſſa in the country of the Aurunci beyond 


the Liris. It ſtood between Cora and Yelitre, at a ſmall diſtance 
from theſe two cities. 


unwilling 
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unwilling to make a ſhameful peace, and apprehending on | 
the other a general revolt of his ſubjects, was at a loſs what | 
reſolution to take, and under the greateſt uneaſineſs. But his 7h, gra- 0 
ſon Sextus Tarquinizs found out an expedient, no leſs diſ- tagen 5 
honourable than artful, for extricating him out of this difficul- wic 
ty. He pretended to be upon very ill terms with his father, became 
and openly inveighed againſt him as a tyrant. Hereupon Her of 
the king, as it had been agreed on before-hand, commanded f city. l 
him to be publicly beaten with rods as a rebel. This was no | 
ſooner known at Gabii, but the inhabitants, deſirous to have | 
Sextus among them, made him privately great offers; which he | 
readily accepted, after they had ſolemnly promiſed never to 
deliver him up to his father upon any pretence whatſoever. 
It is not to be imagined, how agreeable Sextus's arrival was 
to the Gabini, dr what hopes founded on their gaining 
over à prince, who was ſo m valued by the Romans. 
From that time they looked upon Rome as already reduced. 
And indeed the artful Sextus played his game with all imagin- 
able dexterity. His public and private diſcourſe turned upon 
nothing but the tyranny of the king of Rome. From words 
he proceeded to actions. No enemy Rome ever had was 
more active. He often the Roman lands, and return- 
ed to Gabii loaded with booty. His father took care to fa- 
cilitate his military exploits, and ſacrificed ſuch ſoldiers and 
officers as he ſuſpected, to the glory of his ſon. His repu- 
tation being thus increaſed by the craft of his father, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of any intelligence between them, the Ga- 
bini placed ſo much confidence in his fidelity and valour, that 
they appointed him commander in chief of their army. His 
authority being now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in Gabii, he diſ- 
patched a flave, in whom he could confide, privately to Rome, 
to inquire of his father what he ſhould do. The king, not 
thinking fit to anſwer, either in writing or by word of mduth, 
took the flave into a garden, and there ftruck off the heads 
of all the talleſt poppies. This done, he ſent back the meſſen- 
Sextus underſtood the hint, and, having aſſembled the 
Gabini, pretended to have diſcovered a plot to deliver him up 
to his father. The people preſſed him to declare the con- 
ſpirators, and extorted from him, as it were, by force the 
name of Antiſtius Petro, a man whoſe merit had made him 
the moſt conſiderable perſon in his country. Sextus had bribed 
his ſervants to convey among his papers ſome letters from the 
king of Rome, which being produced and read, the incenſed 
multitude, without further examination, immediately ſtoned 
him, and committed to Sextus the care of diſcovering his ac- 


complices, 


| ot city. 
moſt deſpair at the fight of the tyrant, who no 
hves, their eſtates, and their liberty, at his « 
Targquin, on this occaſton conſulting good 
revenge, treated them with great humanity, 
ed into an alliance. with them, the articles of 


he left Sextus at Gabii, declaring him king of —— 
E one at 
Signia, the other at Circæum, a promontor 

the Tyrrbenten fea. As for is fourth, fon. 


Lee 
nine. Tarquix ſurprized at the novelty of this proceeding, cauſ- 
ed the books to be put into the hands of the augurs, who, find- 
nn aboe coke bocmdof tha felt gh Hr Rt ow, 
to be an invaluable treaſure, and adviſed the king to buy the 
three at the ſame price, which the woman had aſked for the 
nine. Targuin followed their directions, and the woman, hav- 


1 Dio. Hat. p. 255. LIV. I. i. c. 54. 
Ing 
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ing received the ſum ſhe demanded, ſoon after diſappeared, hav- 
ing itFexhorted the Romans to preſerve her books with great 

care, Targuin appointed two perſons of diſtinction, ſtyled 
Dimmwuiri, to be gnardians of them (M); and ordered them to 
be locked up in à vault under the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, as ſoon as that building was finiſhed ; and there they 
were kept, till they were burnt with the temple itſelf =, 

| Rome till continuing to enjoy peace, though the people The temple 
were as much diſcontented as ever, Tarpuin, in order to keep of Jupiter 
them employed, undertook the finiſhing of the temple of the Capitoli 
capitol, which his grandfather had begun: He hired for this uus. 
purpoſe architects and ſkilful workmen out of Hetruria, and 
obliged his own ſubjects 


ſince 
have 
features were preſerved intire, and the 
as if it had been but newly ſhed. "The Romans, looking upon 
this as a prodigy, conſulted the augurs, who declared it to pre- 


the fc ndations of the teinple of Fupiter, they are ſaid to 
found very deep in the earth the head of a man, whoſe 
blood as red and freſh 


ſage, that Rome would ſome ti 


or other become the miſ- 
Pio. Hat. p. 259 Vanro apud Laftant, 
(M) Theſe officers were afterwards increaſed to ten, and then 


fifteen ; and, as their numbers increaſed, were called Decemvi - 
| decemviri, facinndis. It was their buſineſs to conſult 


2 


% 


the when the recourſe 
was 
ened 
. of 
— 
— — 
appointed to 
ordered every thing that 
office was for life, they were 
from all civil and military employments. 
nued at Name from the time of Tarquin the Proud to the reign of 
the emperor Theodofixs, when this and many other antient ſuper: 


4 


treis 


—— —„-— 


This front conſiſted of three rows of pi 
fo He feel are red wie pt 


(N). A tells us (73), that the name of the man, to whom 
this head belonged, was Folus ; fo that the word Capitol is, accord- 
ing to him, compounded of capa? and Ten. Other Writers ſay, - 
that the hill Tarpeins was called Capitol, becauſe it was the capital 
or chief fortreſs in i i Holt U 1 * 

(O, It was burnt in g time negligence thoſe 
kept it ; but Sy{fe rebuilt it in a more magnificent manner. It was 
burnt a ſecond time in the reign of Fitellizs, — 2 
an ke — under 
by Demitiar ; but always on 

(P; The gilding of . 
pito/imes was a work undertaken by the Romans, ws Play! informs 
us (74 -, after the deſtration of Carthage. This „ if 
Plutarch is to be credited (75), coſt twelve thouſand — 
which ſeems to exceed all belief. The gates of the temple were of 
braſs, covered with large plates of gold. The inſide of the temple, 
and the columns which ſupported it, were all of marble. 

(Q The inſide of the temple was divided into three parts by two. 
rows of columns, which made the nave and the two iſles.» The 
nave formed the chapel of Fupiter, . 
Fane and Minerva. 


(73) 4rnob. contra gentes. J. vi. (74) Pliz. I. xxxiit. 
75) Put. in Ofav. | 
= While 
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; For 
Cane. 2. 


Waltz Tarjuin and the "Romans were thus employed, a Tarquin 
cruel plague breaking out at Rome; the king ſent . ſends his 
Titus and rum, to conſult the oracle of Delphos about the me /ons 
cauſe and cure of the Contagion. The princes prepared mag- 475 Bru- 
nificent preſents” for olle, and Junius Brutus, who was to at- u 4e con- 
tend them for their amuſement, reſolved to carry his offering fait the e- 


too. 


He was the ſon of that venerable patrician, whom Tar- 


reign, and had long acted the part of > at court, which 
procured” him the name of Brutus. His affected follies had 
ſomething in bly amuſing in them, and he knew how 
to make uſe of them at proper times, and ſuppreſs them when 
unſeatonable; He had been brouSht up, ever ſince his father's 
death; in the king's palace, with the princes his couftts, who 
were greatly diverted with his follies. He was therefore ap- 
pointed to attend them to Delpbos. The preſent he choſe for 
the god was an elder - ſticx; which was matter of diverſion for 
the whole court. However, as he was wellappriſed, that the 
gods of thoſe times, or their miniſters, were with the 
value of the” he had the precaution to incloſe a rod 
of gold in his ſtick without any body's knowledge. This was 
a true ſymbol of his own mind and condu ; for he concealed 
the moſt valuable gifts of nature under a contemptible outſide. 
All things being got ready, they ſet out for Delphos, and the 
young prigces, having executed their father's commands, in- 
ired of the oracle, which uf them ſhould be prince of Rome ? 
he god anſwered, that the government of Rome was reſer- 
= for him who ſhould firſt kiſs his mother; which — 
iſunderſtanding, agreed to do it both together, and reign 
jointly. But Brutey knowidg the meaning of the oracle, as 
ſoon as they arrived in Italy, pretended to fall down by chance, 
and kiſſed the earth, the common mother of all men v. 
Tus two princes on their return to Rome found the ny in 
a great commotion, on account of the war, which the king 
had declared with the Rutuli, under pretence that they had 
entertained ſome | Roman exiles. He had already inveſted 
Ardea their is, which lay fixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome. While they lay before this place, the officers, having 
a good deal of leiſure, uſed to make mutual entertainments 


for one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus 
Targuinius was entertaining his brothers, and his kinſman Col- 
latins, the | converſation happened to turn upon the me- 
rit of their wives, every one extolling the good qualities of his 
own. This occaſioned a kind of quarrel, and, in order toend 


2 = lde ibid. 5 a 
Vor. XI. G 2 it, 


racle of 
quin had cauſed to be murdered in the very beginning of his Delphos. 
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| | thought him inſpired, and gave 

hy intirely up to bis counſels. He then*let them 

know, that his folly had been feigned, exhorted them to re- 
venge the death of Lucretia, and encouraged them to ſhake 
off the ſhameful yoke, under which they had fo long groaned. 
Finding them all reſolved to ſubmit to his conduct, and take 


what meaſures he ſhould judge moſt for the execution 


of the deſign; he commanded the gates to be ſhut, that all 
= i — Tarquin, till ſuch time as the people 


be 


20 


the dead body 


he Roman Hiftary. Boox III. 


giving it to one, who ſhould be charged with the care of reli- 
gious matters, and be called Rex Sacrorum [(R). Tbis em- 
ploy ment was to be for lite, and attended with immunity from 
warfare ; but the Rex Sacrorum ſhould only concern himſelf 
with thoſe religious rights, which the king had charge of be- 
fore. The particulars of his ſpeech were all approved of by 
the ſenate; and a decree, was immediately iſſued out, baniſh- 

Brutus having thus gained the ſenate, cauſed the yet bleed- 
ing Lucretia to be carried to the place where the comitia 
were uſually beld ; and placing the dead body where it might 
be ſren by all, he ordered the people to be called together. 
When the multitude were aſſembled, he began his ſpeech to 
them by explaining the myſtery of his paſt conduct, and the 
neceſſity he had been under, for mote than twenty years to- 
gether, of counterfciting folly, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving his life, after the murder of his father and elder bro- 
ther. Then he proceeded to acquaint them with the reſolu- 
tion the patricians had taken to depoſe the tyrant, - and 
preſſed them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that deſign. 
He enumerated the many crimes which had rendered Targuin 


o Liv. I. i 58, 59. 


(RN) Dionyfcus Halicarnaſſeus — us the following account of 
this inſtitution : Becauſe the kings, ſays he, had in-@ great many 
reſpects been ſerviceable to the ſtate, the founders. of the common- 
wealth thought. it very proper to keep always up the name of king 
in the city. Upon this account they ordered the augurs and pon- 
tiſices to chuſe a fir perſon, who ſhould engage never to meddle 
with civil affalrs, but devote himſelf wholly to the care of the pub- 
lie worſhip, and to the ceremonies of religion, with the title of 
Rex Sacrorum (75). Livy informs us, that this dignity was inferior 
to that of Pontifex Maximus, the eſtabliſhers of the commonwealth 
having made the Rex Sacrorum but a ſubordinate officer even in the 
affairs of religion, let the name of ling, which had been for- 
merly-1o adious to the people, ſhould flill in ſome meaſure prove 
prejudicial to their liberty (76). His wife was called queer, and 
was one of the chief prieſteſſes. None but patricians were admit- 
ted to this dignity. The Rex Sacrorum was always choſen in the 
comiria of the people, aſſembled in the Campus Martins by cen- 
turies, As he was not allowed to have any hand in civil affairs, 
when the uſual facrifices before the electing of magiſtrates or ge- 
nerals were over, he was obliged to withdraw. So jealous were 
the Romans even of the ſhadow, we may ſay, of a king. 


(75) Dis. Hal. I. o. atig. (76) Liv: . vi. 
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odious to his ſubjects 3 that he had poiſoned his own brother 
and wife, murdered his lawful ſovereign, and filled the com- 
mon: ſewers with the bodies of the nobility ; that he came 
to the throne as an uſurper, and continued on it as a tyrant ; 
being treacherous to his beſt friends, and inhuman to all his 
ſuhjecta ʒ that his three ſons were of a temper as tyrannical as 
himſelf, eſpecially the elder, of which they had a diſmal in- 
ſtance before their eyes; that ſince the king was abſent, and 
the patricians reſolved to ſhake of the yoke, neither men, 
money, nor foreign aid, ſhould be wanting, had they. but 
courage for theenterprize. He urged in the end of his ſpeech, 
that it was ſhameful in them to think of commanding the 
Velſci, the Sabines, and other nations abroad, while they were 
ſlaves at home; and to maintain ſo many wars, in order to 
gratify the ambition of a tyrant, while they had not courage 
enough to undertake one for their own liberty. As for the 
army before Ardea, be told them, that he did not doubt, but 
2 would readily join in whatever ſhould be agreed on in 
city t. | 

Taz multitude, tranſported with joy at the thoughts of A common- 
liberty, gave their conſent. with loud acclamations, and called wealth e- 
out for arms. But Brutus did not think fit to arm the people, „ai 
till they had confirmed by their ſuffrages the decree of the at Rome. 
ſenate baniſhing Targuin. This decree deprived him of all Year after 
the prerogatives belonging to the regal authority, condemned the Flood 
him and all his poſterity to perpetual baniſhment, and devoted 2494. 
to the infernal gods every Roman, who ſhould by word or _ 
deed attempt his reftoration. The curiz being aſſembled and 48 
the decree propoſed, they were all unanimous in confirming 877 
it. And now the adminiſtration being reduced to an inter- 243. 
regnum, Lucretius was by the ſuffrages of the people declared 
inter-rex ; ſo that it was his buſineſs to prepare every thing for 
the election of the new magiſtrates. He therefore called the 
together once more, not by curiæ, but by centuries, 
and directed them to come armed into the Campus Martius, 
in order to elect their new governors, who, according to the 
plan of government propoſed by Brutus, and approved by the 
people, were to be called conſuls (S). The inter-rex pro- 


poſed 


'? Liv. ibid. Dio. HA L. p. 276. 


” 1 
(8) Pompenins the civilian is of opinion, that the name of conſul 
was taken from the word con/ulere ; as fignifying e watch for the 
public good. Varro derives it from the fame word, but in a different 
fignification, vu. as iraporting to conſult or oft counſel ; becauſe the 
intent 


4 


. : "as 
. ". R 
9 HR we. a 2 


faden We have this law Rifl remilining, as quoted Tx 
_ i» the third book of laws. When — in 3 


nnn, wm 


peſed-to the people Janine Bratur, abe head of the! confpi- 


procliimed con 


andthe people in arms upon the walls, with all po{- 
fible expedition ta the camp. There che array, during his 


their party. 1 ; 
the camp, and 
time 


-2 


7 he advice « ang ſenate.” he law, 
which placed them 3t the head of the republic, calls them pr <tor ; 


4. conjulendoc gretere:, judices, conſuls, appellentur. — 
offo. They were indeed allowed the common uſe of the ſceptre 
crown, and an habit of diſtintion. But Zjvy aſſures us, that on 


days of their triumphs, in the public ſports, and at folemp facri- 


(78" tells us, that t 


molt Children, or maſt ſuff/ages for the 
; | the firſt. moath. Braizs was attended 
with the faſces before his collegue Collatinus, as appears from the 


cies 99 | 
'77) hiv IL. xxx. 8, Val. Max. I :ii, \ Virgil. 
N 7 Firgs 


ſay, 


. ˙ oe SS TOTELLRRESRRLES = 


5 1 Sap letters. — 
anacodunt of the teſol taken at Rome, and exhorting 
the troops to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke. However that 
be, i is certain, that, before Targaiz returned, the ſoldiers, 
beidg convened by centuries, had unanimouſly agreed to re- 
ceive the decree paſſed in the city ; ſo that when Torquin 
returned, refuſed to admit him. The tytaat, being th 
driven from bis capital and abandoned” by his troops, 44 
forced, at the age of ſeventy fix, to Hy with his wife and chit- 
dren to Gobi ory as Livy will. have it, to Cere in Hetru- 
rl Titns Aae 
manded he army » Targuin, müde a, truce with. the 
Ratuli for fifteen n bavidg raiſed. the ſiege of FS a] 
r Thus ended tbe re- 
gal ſtate of Raum, two hundred ang ſorty three, or two 
hundred and forty five, years, to the common 
—— alter che building of the city (T), —_— 
L n 


- Dio. Haw ibid. Liv. I. L e. b 6b. 


cry We en common computation with regard 
doth to the ſeven kings of Rome and to the fourteen kings of A 
ba. r Sir Mice Newnes's compulitiecs 
to be better grounded, and nearer the truth. We ſhall deliver kis 
. 4 ſays thar 


— of Latinas, * of 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, or of Aſcauize, 
Lias fell in at firſt with the o- 
it was built by Rexza/xs, the fon or 
5 1 2 it built by Ren- 
the grandſon of Arat. above an hundred years before ibe 
olympiads ; and ſo did Neis the poet, who was twenty years 
older than Enxaix:, and ſerved in the firlt Punic war, and wrote the 
hiſtory of that war. Hitherts nothing certain was agreed on ; but 
about a hundred and forty or a hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great, they began to (ay, that Rome was 
| bilt a ſecond time by Romn/as in the fifteenth age after the de- 
ſtruction of Troy ; by ages they meant the reigns of the Latins at 
Alba, and reckoned the firſt fourteen reigns at about four. hun- 
dred and thirty two years, and the foilowing reigns of the ſeven 
kings of Rome at two hundred and forty four years ; both which 
numbers made up the time of about fix+ hundred and ſeventy fir 
years from the taking of Trey, according to thoſe as 


ahd Marcus Horatia, who com- | 


24g 


oning, amount to fifteen or ſixteen 
one with another. Let them be reckoned at ſeventeen years 


and they will amount to a hundred and nineteen 
being counted 


a-piece, 


taking of Troy 
(80). ſaac places nine hundred and 
ſeventy nine years before Chriſt ; ſo that the taking of Troy- by 
the Greeks, after which Sasa, began his voyages, Will be 


buildin Carthage by Dido to be eight hundred and ei 
before ſti or there in. to him, 
than twenty years between theſe two laſt-mentioned” events. 
This computation clears Firgil from that monſtrous anachro- 
niſm of near three hundred years, with which he has been ſo oft- 
en reproached. 11 L 


(80) Sir Ilaxc Newton's chron. p. 128. 
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; | EF 
The conſular flate of Rome, from the. be- 

| ginning of that government to the burn- 
ing 4 city by the Gauls. 


O ME enjoyed a profound. peace in the beginning of The con/als 
the new government. The army, which had ſerved and people 
under Targuin before frdea, being returned to the Ae, 
city, the conſuls, ſuſpecting they might preſerve char they 
ome inclination for their them together in the wi never 
campus Martius, and, after having Exhorted them to concord, Her the 
they cauſed the dectee, which was paſſed againſt the Tarquins, Larqains, 
to be renewed in their preſence. After this, the conſuls, 70 5a 
| the altars, on which the intrails of the victims 7.” ©? 
„ took an oath in the name of their children == 
ity, that they would never replace cither 
or any of his family, on the throne, 
king of Rome, nor ſuffer any to be e- 
Auls the people take the ſame 
and proceeded, after that ſolemn ceremony was over, 


election of a Rex” Sacrorum, when Manius Papirius, 


LEP 
: 
F 


TIE 
1 
: 


: 
; 


| 
7 


4 


a man of patr was by the (feos of the 
people rai 'dignity. I nfuls havi 

now nothi , who were LIES 
all their nt ri ed their thoughts about ſecuring 
the among whom Paterius had 12 intereſt. He 
had be named conſul at the fir election; and the 


which the people gave to Collatinus, had diſpleaſ- 


ſuſpected of favouring 
pprehe ceaſed, when he appea | 
day appointed for the ſenators to take the ſame oath which 


4242 


embaſſy to 
Rome in 
avour of 


the Tar- 


quins. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Boox III. 
people had taken. He then ſignalized anew his love for li- 
berty, and ſwore the firſt, that he would never favour the 
pretenſions of the  Targuins, nor ſuffer them, or any ather, 
ever to reign at Rome | 

Tuvs Rome was in tranquillity at home, but Targuin was 
raiſing her many enemies abroad. He had made Targuinii 


zu:; in Hetruria his place of reſidence, and prevailed upon the 


inhabitants to ſend an embaſſy to Romy, with a letter from him 
to the Roman people. The embaſſadors delivered the letter 
to the ſenate, demanding that it might be read to the 
bled in the comitia. But Falerius ſtrenuouſly ed 
ſo dangerous a proceeding, and, by his intereſt in the ſenate, 
defeated the firſt attempt of the artful Targuin. As this body 
of the new commonwealth was above all others concerned to 
exclude kings, by whom they had been kept in a ſtate of de- 
pendence, the conſuls thought it neceſſary to reſtore the ſe- 
nate to its antient majeſty, and to gain the reſpe& of the peo 
ple, as well by the number of the ſenators, as by their dignui- 
ty. Wich this view the antient number of three hundred 
was onde more completed, the vacant places being filled up 

men of prudence and intereſt, choſen from among the 

knights. Theſe new ſenators were called Conſcripti, 
that is, perſons written or inrolled on the ſame lift, for they 
were added to the old ſenators. ESE aa 

Bur though Targuin himſelf was hated both by the people 

and patricians, yet his ſons had 2 great number of young de- 
bauchees in their intereſt. The Targuins building their 
on theſe young noblemen, who regretted the loſs of their com- 
panions, and the ſupporters of their extrav » prevailed 
with the Targquintenſes to ſend a ſecond embaily to Rome, un- 
der pretence of demanding the eſtates of the exiles ; but in 
reality to ſtir up a faction againſt the conſuls. The embaſſa- 
dors being admitted into the ſenate, ſpoke with great 
and reſerve ; they only defired, that the king might have his 
paternal eſtate reſtored to him, that at leaſt, which had been 
tranſmitted to him by his grandfather Targuinizs Priſcus, who 


had deſerved no ill treatment at their hands. Collatinus was 


for complying with the demand, fince the king promiſed, in 
caſe it was complyed with, never to attempt the recovery of 
the kingdom by force of arms. But Brutus oppoſed the de- 
mand, thinking it no good policy to furniſh an enemy with 
money, which, without all doubt, would be employed againſt 


_ themſelves. The affair being at laſt referred to the people, 


Dio. HAT. I. v. p. 279. 


'B 
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it was carried by one vote in the comitia, that the Targa: 

ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of their paternal eſtates C. 
Wu the people were employed in loading carriages 7, n- 
with the effects of the exiles, and felling what could not be paſſaders 
carried off, the embaſſadots laid hold of that opportunity, engage 
to engage ſome young noblemen in a plot againſt the conſuls. A- ſome of the 
mong theſe were three of the Aguilian family, the ſons of Collati- young pa 
uns s ſiſter, and two Vitellii, whoſe ſiſter Brutus had married. Ic i 
The latter engaged in the ſame conſpiracy Titus and Tileriu, Not. 
the two ſons of Brutus. The conſpirators met at the bouſe 

of the Aguilii, and there the reſolution of putting the conſuls 

to death, and letting the Targuins into the city by night, 

was taken in the preſence of the embaſladors. They all 

bound themſelves by folemn oaths, with the deteftable cere- 
mony of drinking the blood of a murdered man, and ſwear- 
ing over his trembling bowels, that they would do all that 
in their power to deſtroy the conſuls and reſtore the king. 
After the ceremony was over, each of them wrote a letter to 
the king, as an authentic proof of their zeal for his intereſt, 
and put them into the hands of the embaſſadors. But, in ſpite 
of all the precaution uſed by the conſpirators to keep the 
ſecret from their. ſervants, Findicius, or, as Plutarch calls 
him, Vinder, a flave of the Aguilii, ſuſpecting his maſter's 
deſign, ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and through a cre- 
vice ſaw all the myſteries of the confpiracy. However, he 
was afraid to difcloſe the ſecret to either of the conſuls, ap- 
prehending that Brutus, to ſave his ſons, and Collatinus, to 
ſecure the lives of his nephews, might think fit to deſtroy the 
ſingle evidence of their crime. He went therefore ſtrait to 
P. Valeri, whoſe houſe was always open to the meaneſt of 2 are it 
the people, and unburdened his mind to him. Valerius took Abe. 
the flave under his protection, and having ſhut him up in a 

room under the care of his wife, he went out attended by his 
friends, clients, and domeſtics, whom he divided into two 
bands; one he poſted, under the conduct of his brother . 
Valerius, at the entrance of the houſe of the Aguilii, while he 
himſelf with a ſtrong guard entered the apartment of the 
embaſſadors, who lodged in the ſame houſe, and there. found 
and ſeized the letters, which the conſpirators had writ the 
night before. As he was coming out, he met the Aguilii, 
who being ſurprized to ſee him, and ſuſpecting that their let- 
ters were ſeized, endeavoured to force them from him. But 
all their endeavours were in vain ; for Valerius not only kept 
them, but wich the affiſtance of his attendants, took all 


c Dio. Has. ibid. p. 281, 282. Liv. I. ii. e. 3. Pr ur. in Poplic. 
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the heads of the 


114 were carrying away * | 
Ur hen a the people were 
the Comitia, where Brutus and his collegue fat on the 
bunal of juſtice. Phe priſoners, being brought before t 
judges, were, one after another, tied to 
bound behind them. This was ſo m 
the people could ſcarce refrain from tears, when 
in that condition the ſons of Brutus, whom they 
as their d liverer. The minds of the multitude were i 
about the ſentence, which-the conſuls were to pronounce, the 
one againſt his ſons, the other againſt his 
tus, without betraying the leaſt concern, 
with the examination of his fons. Findicius againſt 
them; and his teſtimony was found unanſwerable. Then Bru- 
tus ordered the letters to be read, which his ſons had wrote to 


defence but with their tears. coldly 
1 en er e BE os Tn 
rius, what have )ou to offer in your defence ? They were thrice 
called upon to make theif defence ; but tears were ftill their 
only anſwer. Upon which the greater part of the ſenators were 
moved with compaſhon, and a confuſed murmur was heard 
among them, baniſh them ; baniſh them. Collatinus wept, and 

Valerius, ſevere as. he Was, did not utter a ſingle word. This 


favourable diſpoſition gave the two — youths ſome 
Brutus But the whole — trembled — 


condemns with horror. As the vo ina fired 


0 


f 


Brutus with a ſteady voice, not interrupted by a ſingle figh, 
turning to the lictors, who were the executioners, To you, 
liftors, ſaid he, I deliver them, execute the law upon them. 
At theſe words a loud ſhriek was heard in the aſſembly, diſ- 


8 © Dio. Haz. p- 283. Pur. is Poplic, 


Kanes 
it was decreed, that Vindi- tis 
cius ſhould enjoy that liberty which he had ſecured to the Ro- 
mans (U), and beſides, that he ſhould be rewarded with all 


the 
+ ©* Dio. Hat. & Pur. ibid. 


believed, that the Latis 
i from * 


: 
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The Roman - Hiffery. Boon III. 
the privileges of a Romen citizen, and with twenty five-thou- 
fand aſſes of braks, to be paid bim out of the public 
And now, though the. people had formerly decreed, this. the 
| eſtates of the Targuins ſhould be — 5 them, the ſenate 
refuſed to the declared enemies of Rome thoſe means which 
they deſigned to make uſe of for its deſtruQion z ſo that their 
28 with its beautiful portico, was deſtroyed, and their 

ds diftributed among thoſe indigent citizens who had none 

of their own. The public kepe only a piece of ground, ly- 
ing between the city and the Tiber, and bordering on the 
campus Martius, which the king had, by an incroachment on 
the city, added to his demeſnes, and cultivated for his own 
ofht. This piece of ground was conſecrated to Mars, and 
me afterwards a common field, where the Roman youth 
exerciſed themſelves in running and wreſtling. After the 
field was conſecrated, the Romans ſcrupled making any advan- 
tage of the corn, which they found ready reaped to their 


the prztor, by his maſter, who, laying his hand upon his flave's 
head, faid to the prætor, rn and with 
that took him by the hand, and immediately let go his hold ; 
whence came the Latin word manumiſfio, * the phraſe e manu 
emittere, Then he gave him a blow on the cheek, and prefented 
him to the conſul or prator, who ſtriking him gently with his vi- 
dia or wand, pronounced theſe „ai te liberum eie more 
9Oviritinm, Hence Pers, 


This ceremony 
roll of freed-men. 
token of his liberty. But this 
formed in the temple of Feronis, the 
N ſeat of ſtone wit 
fervi ſedeant, / 


mans, as is well 


prong meyers hu, This kind of — 
were ſtyled Orcini, bee iuſe their mailers were gone to Orc, or 
the infernal — In allufioa to this cuſtom, thoſe ſenators were 


out any juſt e aim to the ſenatorial dignity "hy From theſe. two 
manners of conferring freedom e liber ma- 
 numiſſbone, liber teflaments. ; | 


(81) Kar. in oben £ 35» 


c the field, into the Fier. The water being at 

that time very low; the trees and ſheaves of corn, ſlopping 

in a muddy place, began to form that iſland, which, from the 

mw WW 
w | 


| , { + 
In the mean time, the weakneſs which Co/latinus had 
betrayed ar the trial of the conſpirators, had turned the 
ſuſpicions, which the people entertained of him, into hatred. 
Brutus, obſerving this, took the advantage of the diſpoſition 
of the multitude to get him depoſed. In a numerous affem- 


iberty, which his honour obliged him to defend. He 
his harangue with theſe words; His ſoliciting you to 
to the enemies of Rome their eſtates, and to grant 
ty to cruel conſpitators, have unmasked a partiſan 
Tarquins, -concealed under the appearance of a con- 
ſul. Let us prevent, O Romans, the evils, which à do- 
meffic enemy is preparing for us. Let us deprive him of 
that authority which he abuſes, and wreſt that ſword out 
of his hand, with which he threatens us. In my judgment 
© he ought to be depoſed. I therefore order you to aſſemble 
dy curiz, to determine by your ſuffrages, whether Col- 
© latinus or Brutus is to be your conſul, you cannot have 
© both ; for I from this moment renounce the conſulſhip, if 
vernment with me. Theſe 


aſſembly, which his collegue had appointed 
— new : hich raiſed the i 
ſuch a height, that they cried out to have their 
ing to depoſe Collatinus 
2 public decree. But 


Dio. Hat. & PLvr. ibid. 


The Remans built ſeveral temples on this iſland, particularly 
4 frequently ſpoke of by 8 wiz one dedicated to 


Fu, another to Fupiter, and the third to E ſculapius, which 
was a very magnificent ſtructure. From theſe temp'es it was call - 
ed the ſacred iſland. It was joined to the city, and to the Faxi- 
culum by two bri whence it took the name of the ifland of the 
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_ Brutus, that the people might have no room to ſuſpeR that 
he intended to goverh ſingly, immediately aſſembled the peo- 
ple by centuries; in the. campus. martius, for the election of a 
new conſul,” when Publius Valeriut was choſen, a man te- P. Valeri- 
markable for his eloquence, for the talent of 1econciling dif- u cho/en 
ferences, an exceffive abftemiouſneſs, ſeverity to himſelf, and fe /«cceed 
 compaiſion for the miſeries of other men (Y). As the two bin. 
conſuls were equally eminent for their love of virtue and of 
the public good, there was a perfect harmony between them. 
their adminiſtration by paſſing a law, which 
| ole who had followed the 
MS, they returned to the city 
days. This wile precaution deprived the ba- 
a great number of friends and ſoldiers, and 
back to Rome many perſons of eminent parts v. 
arquin was not fo diſcou by the deſertion 
Romans, as to loſe all hopes of reggvering the king- 
| and getting by force what he could not carry by ſtra- 
| He had recourſe to the Veientes, the old enemies of 75% Tar- 
having engaged them and the Targuinienſes to quinienſes 
in the fupport of his cauſe, he advanced ard Vei- 
Rome.” The conſuls, without delay, marched out entes 4 
him. Brutus commanded the horſe, and Valerius — for 
| 2 | __ aqui, 
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75 


Dion. Haticas. p. 288, 
1 Collatimus was depoſed ; but therein 


ws, after 
place the circumſtances of the conſpirgcy in the order we 


as Faun and the Fafti Capitolini call him, Veluſas. 
him the honour of negotiating the peace between 
FVoleſus, the 
part of which he applied to the 


the indigent i ime of the kirigs, when his liberali- 
not proceed from. any hopes of preferment. He was a 
man of great | the ruſticity of the Romans 
in thoſe 
Ng oppreſſed, as he made no other uſe 
of his great wealth, 1 4 miſerable. However, he 
was not free from ambition, and had taken it very much amits, . 


| 
: 


Ti the 


i 
— 
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of the 
Vor. XI. 


Brutus 
Hain in the 


engage- 
ment. 
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the ſooje dryer up in a fapare burp Whey the two ar- 


mies were in fight another, 3 motion was made 
e the onet. Britt advanced with his 
and Arzns one of Torguin Ar boa 

He head ef the enemy 
ſooner diſcovered 1 * 
2 out, There be tt, | 

. th 70 

flew to meet meer im. 
S were tulrlid 0s hve by NHRK and Jags, then 
n of glory, paſſion left no room on either ſide for (kill 


or precaution. bey ruſhed on to the encqunter with ſuch fury, 
that they 'were both ruh *the 'body. _ Their * 2 
meeting each other with a violent” ſhoe! their d 


riders; and the death of theſe generals was the | 
the battle, which contiaued rill might with dubious ſucceks 
it not being known in either camp which fide had gained the 
victory, or which had loft the greater number of men ; but 
in the night the Hetruriant, being terrified by 'a voice, which 
was heard out of the neighbouring wood vf Ara, declaring 
the Romans conquerors, without doubt a ſtratagem of Yaler;- 
vs, abandoned eden their camp in great confuſion, and 
returned into their own country. Hereupon alerius, re- 
maining maſter of the field, plandered the enemy”s camp ; 
and, having cauſed the flain to be numbered, found, that 
Heirurians had loſt eleven thouſand three bundred men, and 
the Romans but one man ſhort of that number, For this 
victory Palerius triumphed om his return to che city, after a 
more magnificent manner than any before him. Soon after he 
buried bis collegue Brutus with great pomp, — gave. Rome 
the firſt example of - thoſe funeral ora 
after made in commendation of great men. 
guiſhed themſelves on this occafion, for fooking u 
as the avenger of the honour of their ſex, they mourned for 
bim a whole 5 Year 29. As 1 . ſome . 


2) Brutus is deſervediy counted by all che antients among the moſt 
illuſtrious heroes we find mentioned in hiſtory. 2 refiojfed li- 


berty to his country, r ah N ' his own 
and died in defending it — 


ed upon him as a ſecond 
he had undetgone mor — 
common wealth, than 
The Nena . 
was placed in the midſt of the 


” _ . i * . 
> 
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Cu 3. We Roman HiRory. 
the centuries for the election cd conſul, the 
—— cry liberty to an exceſs, began 
delays ; and jealouſy 
oY ſome meaſure 2 his building at that 
t nar of bs — 
commended the forum. E Palins; being informed of 
their uneafineſs, cauſed the houſe to be * with the 
ground the very next night ; and havi called the people to- 
gether as ſoon as it was day; with them about their 
groundleſs ſulpiciotis, bid them go ſee the ruins of that build- 
ing which had given them umbrage, and told them, that he 
dehigned to fix his habitarior im the valley, that they might, 
lect eto we reer was ſtill 
When be had ended his ſpeech, he 
— 1 or © Ub myrtig + rang yccngue 
15 Se occain Rome e gratitude 
firſt authors of her Lucretius, the fa- 
* Lucretia, was unanimouſly een to ſucceed Brutus. 
was the only perſon who remained unrewarded of the four 
who had, bound themſelves by, oath to deliver 
their country from flavery. He was therefore pitched upon 
for the conſular dignity ; but the new conſul died a few days 
after his 5 fo that Yalerius was once more ſole gover- 
nor. And now the many proofs which he gave the people Valens, 
of his zeal for their intereſt. him the name of Popli- gets the 
cola, or Popular, which he ever after retained. He began ans 
his adminiffration by ordering the axes, which were ſo apt Poplicols . 
to ſtrike terror, to be taken out of. " faſces, which he ob- Fopular 
liged the lictots to lowet in, the of the people. © He - 
made ſeveral laws in fayour of the people, which greatly re- His laws 
trenched the conſular power, By one he allowed an appeal ** /=vozr 
from the confuls to the people. By another he exempted / he po- 
artificers, widows, ano new, who had no children to re- 4. 
lieve them, from payi preſcribed an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to the orders of the conſuls ; but limited 
the fine laſd upon thoſe who diſob them, to the va 
five oxen and two rams. He alſo publiſhed a fourth, maki 
it lawful to, kill, without waiting for a legal 
any perſon who ſhould aſpire to the ſovereign 
nity was promiſed to the murderer, provi 


ſword in his hand., I; plats. appears, that he left no ths «a 

yet Tully mentions Marcus Brutus one of the chief conſpirators a- 

gainſt Ceſar, 33,)ineally deſcended from the firſt conſul E but herein 

is contradifted by moſt of the — who tell us, that Juni 
left no children behind him. 


1i 2 the 
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| he had given them a faithful account of the ſpoils taken from the 


ed, and diſcharged the firſt 


the ill deſigns of the perſon he had killed. The laſt law. he 


enacted with relation to hog BE which be 
nd whe his own houſe to the temple of 
Saturn, where it was committed to the care of two ſenators 
of probity, choſen by the people, and afterwards called gue/- 
tors * (A). Poplicela had no ſooner enacted theſe laws, and 


made 


* Liv. I. ii. c. 7. 


pat 
naging the public money. Ulpian might ſpeak of the former ſort 
of quiaioen; as doing: i the time fel hin bad FlaadaF the 
other, which was introduced by Poplicala in the time of the com- 
mon-wealth. The office ot the quazſtors was to take care of the 
public treaſure, for which they were accountable when their year 
was out; for their office laſted no longer ; to furniſh the neceſſary 
ſums for the ſervice of the public ; and to receive embaſſadors, at- 
tend them, and provide them with lodgings and other neceſſaries. 
When the army returned from any war, military 
put into their hands, to be depoſited by them in the temple of Sa- 
turn. A general could not obtain the hongurs of à triumph, till 


annals, that Titus Quinctius Capitolings 

tors, after they had enjoyed the 

times. Cato the elder accepted the q 
and moſt 


Cray. 3. The Roman- Hliſtory. 
advantageous for the peo · 
ble, but he alſembled the ena for e 


that ewo- of the ee This che ſe- 


nate and conſais oppoſed at firſt, but were at length obliged to yield 
8 the tribunes. * Ly 3 


ey attended the 


armies, 
taken from the e 


queftors; and each of them had his province, 
of taly, which were ſuhject to Rome, 

or diſtricts. The provin- 
multiplied, in proportion as the re- 


q 
pdblic inlarged 
or thoſe who reſided in — had neither curule chairs, nor lictors, 
nor apparitores, nor any other marks of diſtinction annexed to their 
office ; nay, they were obliged to appear before the prætor, when 
ſummoned by the meaneft of the citizens ; but the provincial quæſ- 


2 to increaſe the ſtate of the Roman people, were allowed to 


in their inces with the etexta, and guarded by lictors 
ok their A This is — ſeveral pa Tar 
In his third oration againſt Ferres, The two Sicilian gurt, ſays 
he, came before me with their faſces ; and in his oration for Plancizs, 
he acknowledges it ns u favoor, that Plaucius, tho" then quæſtor, 
came to receive him at Dyrrachium without his lictors and the uſu- 
al marks of his dignity. "The office of the provincial quzftors 
was to take the ſame care of the revenues of the provinces, \ which 
the guefforts erarii had of the revenues at Rome. They were par- 
ticularly concerned in all cafes relating ro proviſions ; and no con- 
tract a could be made” without them. The four * 
bps roy pe ſoughtfor by the moſt ambitious, be 


veſts beyond but — ove pain t 
the caſt and weſt fer den, 2 and great kingd 2 


come ſo many provinces, the four Traian ones began to be deſpiſed. 
The proconſa's and that is, the governors of thoſe pro- 
_ vinces and kingdoms, "had each his quzftor to take care of the 

revenues; and then the ips of the and diſtant pro- 
vince, were moſt t for by thoſe who were qualified to 
ſtand candidates for them. They were there out of the fight of 
the ſenate, and ſometimes in rich governments, where they could 
raiſe more money, and were more honoured and reſpected ; for 
this reaſon, when the quæ tors drew lots in the preſence of the 
Roman tribes for the quzitorſhips, the perſon, to whom any of the 
Halian ones fell, became the jeſt of the people. He goes to the 


wwaters, 


« The military gueftor;, and the arbaz;, « 
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2 time; Poplicals's fecorid exatall being 
IN nean time, Pg 8 ulſtüp being ex- 
pired, he was choſen a third time, and with him Flo ate, 
During their conſulſhip, - Porſena, king of the Cluſini, 

| 5 | 
'head 


; of the twelve nations of Hetruria, bei gained by the 
miſes of Tarquin, eſpouſed his . and, of the head 
prodigious, but ſomewhat confuſed; multitude of  Hetrurians, 
advanced to the banks of the Tiber. The fit paſt he at 
tacked was the fort of the Faniculum, which he made bünſelf 


* Dro: Hax. I. v. p. 293. 
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256 The Roman Hifory. Boom HI. 
port of Rome in the night. But in a ſbort time the city was 
again reduced to great ſtraits ; which Porſena having notice 
of, ſent the Romans word, that he would deliver them from 
the 
maſters ; but they, notwithſtanding their preſent diſtreſs, 
returned this anſwer, That hunger was a R 
and oppreſſion. 

Ix the mean time, the confuls formed a ſcheme for 
the enemy into an ambuſcade; and for that purpoſe Ps 8 
Rome” a report, which was ſoon carried into che Hetrurian 
camp by the ſlaves who deſerted, that the next day all the cat- 
_ tle brought thither from the country, would be fent to 
graze in the fields under a Tho bait drew the enemy 
into an ambuſh, in which five thouſand of them were cut 
in pieces; but, notwithſtanding this and ſome other ſmall 
advantages, Rame was almoſt wearied out witii ſo long a ficge, 

The Abe when Mucius Cordus, a young Roman of ag iliuſtrious birch, 

rave enter formed. a deſign, which raiſed the courage of the people. He 

Fixe. and prevailed upon the conſuls to conſent to it, and imparted it to 

wonderful the ſenators, leſt his leaving Rome ſhould be looked upon as 

rejolution à deſertion; but all he told them was, that he intended to 

J Mucius croſs the Tiber, enter the enemy's camp, and there execute 

Scevola. ſome great exploit. The conſuls and ſenate having encourag- 

ed vn undertake any thing in the preſent deplorable ſtate 

of Rome, he went out of the city wich a poniard under his 
nn and, being dreſſed in an Hetrurian habit, entered 
the enemy's camp, undiſcoveted, mixed with the Hetrurian 
foldiers, whoſe language he had learned from his infancy,. and 

made his way quite to 'the king's tent. - 1 

the nne reviewed and paid, and 

Por ſena's ſecretary, magnificently drefſed, was ſittuig on the 

fame nuibunal with the king, giving audience and receiving 

petitions. \Mucius, miſtaking him for the king, leaped upon 
the tribunal, and, with one ſtroke of his Suid, laid him 
dead at the king's beet. He then attempted to make his ef- 
cape through the multitude that amazed at fo bold and 
unexpected an attempt; but being and brought back 
to the trihunal, which be had juſt Rained with blood, Thor 
execrable aſſaſſin, faid the King, who art thou ? whence comeſt 
thou.? who are thy accomplices To which words 'Mucius, 
unt judy, © made this reply; I am a Ro- 
man, and my name is Mucius Cordus. My deſign was to 
deliver . from ber moſt cruel ny ; diſcharge a re. 
ell thy fury upon me. Thou haſt been an eye-witneſs of my 

courage, 


hunger they ſuffered, if they would receive their old 


N 
1 Pry 4 _Aalh «SS a 


„res min Db > oa 


ny, ee bans the 
a deſign to ſtab him. I 

had now loſt the uſe of bis right hand, took it with bis 
thenc rr e ene 


in 7 of his 
ha eyes of mind tonnes hy the 
He pretended to diſcover to the k 
was formed at Rome againſt his 
young Ramon, all as refolute as ks 
diſperſed. in the Hrtrurian camp, and had 


ſena, ſtruck with terror at this pretended diſcovery, as ſoon 
as Mucizs was retired, called a council to deliberate about the 
means of preferving himſelf from the dangers which threat- 

enced him. His friends and counſellors ſuggeſted various pre- 
cautions ; but none of them ſufficient to remove his 
— his fon Aruns, a great admirer of the Roman vir- 
tue, 9 him to render all precautions needleſs, by aban- 
com the cauſe of a few. exiles, and concluding a peace with 
His advice made an impreſſion on Porſene ; 
=. Hetrurians had already begun to complain of the 
length of the ſiege, he ſent deputies to Rome, whoſe demands 


ſh:wed, that their maſter had much abated of bis former Porſena 
pretenſions ; for they did not inſiſt on the reftoration of the % 


Tarquizs, but only on the reſtitution of their eftates, ode 


equivalent. And, in regard of their own nation, they re- 

the Romans to re · inſtate the Heientes in the poſſe fion of T 
ſeven villages, which they had taken from them in former 
wars. The embaſſadors were received at Rome with joy; 
and their demands being heard in the ſenate, Pet licala pre- 
vailed upon the ſenators to comply with them ; but the peo- 
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caſion the Remens took up the cuſtom of making a proclama- A 
tion by a herald, whenever any effects to — — 
were to be ell. in the following words, are Porſena's 
ged.. The deſign of this was to preſerve the -memoty of that 
prince's kindneſs. The ſenate, not ſatisfied with this) this, erected 
a ſtatue of the king near the comitium, and ſent an embaſſy 
to him with a preſent of a throne adorned with ivory, a 
ſceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe d. 
AFTER the departure of Porſena, the Romans firſt rewarded 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the hege, eſpe- 
cia'ly Muciur $cevala, to whom they gave a large piece of 
und belonging to the public. L beir next care was, to 
their gratitude to the gods, by ſome public act of religi- 
on; and as the temple of 2 Capitolinus had not yet been 
_ confterated, the ſenate the conſecration of it. It 
_ naturally belonged to one of the conſuls to perform the cere- 
mon; but it was the right'of the ſenate to apperht which of 
the conſuls they pleaſed, "Phe r had deen long j 
lous of the glory, which Poplicelz had acquired in his three 
conſulſhips; and therefore, in order to rob him of this mark 
of diſtinction, ordered him to march out againſt ſome Latin 
troops, that committed ravages in the Roman territory, and, 
in his abſence, appointed his collegue Horatius Puluillus to 


—— the deremony. As be wa beginning the conſecration, 


oplicola's' brother, Marcus, cried out, I give you notice, that 
your ſon hai /f his life in a battle. This was falſe; but he 
Tone by hte word to interrupt the ceremony. But Hora- 
tius; without ſhewing the leæaſt concern, coldly replied, Then 
let bim be buried, and finiſhed the conſecration. Thus Popli- 
cola ended the glorious year of his third confulſhip, with re- 
ceiving a "mortification, which could not but Kull affect 
him. us Lartiut and T. — who tad fo vali- 
antly defended the bridge, were choſen conſuls for the next 
year; which proved a year of peace. 

In the conſulſhip of MA. Valerius, diother os Poplicolo, and 
P. Peſthumius, who ſuccecded the "above-mentioned conſuls, 
the Sabimes, invading the Roman territories, committed great 
devaſtations. Wh the two conſuls took the field; and 
having divided their forces into two bodies, Poſthumius 
with one of them encamped at 4 ſmall diſtance from Nome, 
to prevent a ſurprize from the Tarquinsy while Fulerius 
poſted himſelf at Tibur upon the Anio. As the Sabines were 
encamped on the oppoſite bank, Valerius, by the advice of 
his brother AMP * the rivers offered ner battle; 


Dio. Har. p. 303. nen or. ibid. 


which 
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which they not a bloody enſued, 
wherein Valerius gained ſome advantage with his 8 but 


his left being almoſt puſhed into the river, he was very near 
loſing the day, when his collegue who had notice of the action, 


coming ſeuſonably to his telief, attacked the enemy in flank, and 


put them to flight. The Sabine troops would have been in- 
tirely cut off, it night coming on had not given them an op- 
portunity to eſcape. For this victory 
creed a triumph, and they both entered Nome in the ſame cha- 
riot. Valerius is (aid to have gained the fame year a ſecond 

the Sabines, and to have killed thirteen thouſand 
of them, without the los of one Reman. The republic there- 
fore, to reward him according to his merit, built him a houſe, 
and, to diſtinguiſni it from all others, ordered the door to be fo 
as to open outwards to the ſtreet; whereas the doors 
of all other - houſes opened inwards. As for Poflhumins, he 
was allowed to have a burial- place for himſelf and his family 
r ee a privilege never before granted to 


| * 


4 — year, when 
the Sabines renewed the war. Afius 
nent man in Sabina,” for riches, valour, and eloquence, firſt 


a war with Rome, and then came over to the Remans, with 
five thouſand families of his friends and dependents. On his 
arrival at Rome he changed his name to Appius Claudius, was 
immediately declared a patrician, and took his place in the ſe- 
nate. Twenty five acres of land were given hum ia fee, and 
1 quarter in the city afligned for his friends and followers, to 
each of which a. > < af und, with all the 
rights and privileges of Reman citizens. I heſe donations were 
made-irrevocable by*a'decree of the ſenate, confirmed by the 
ſuifrages of the people. The family of the Claudii became at- 
terwards one-of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome. The 
Sqbines, inraged at the departure of Clauſus, took the field 
with a very conſiderable army ; and it was very lucky for Rome, 
that they determined to come to a battle before the year of 
Poplicola's conſulſhip was out. The Sabine army was divided 
into two bodies, one of which incamped in the open field near 
Fidme; the other kept within the walls of that city, to guard 
it, and ſecure a retreat to the other body, in caſe they were 


defeated. On the other hand, the conſuls, having likewiſe 


divided their army into two bodies, marched out againſt the e- 
nemy. - Poplicola took his poſt over-againſt the Sabines, while 


Pr r. ibid. Pun. l. xxxvi. c. 15. 


Lucretius, 


the conſuls were de- 


Poplicola mancealel the fourth time, Appius 
Clauſus, the molt emi- 2. 


ſettles at 
retarded'their preparations, by (peaking in all their diets againſt — 


The Sa- 
bines de- 
feated a 


gain. 


eg — —„— 
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Lncretias, the other conſul, encamped on an eminence within 
reach of his collegue. The Romans were eager to ingage im- 
mediately, and end the diſpute at ence by a deciſive battle; 
but the Sabines, not dareing to venture an engagement. in the 
day time, reſolved to make a ſudden attack on the.enemy's 
camp, in the dead of the night. With this view-they 
es great quantity Cf Ian to fill 


F 


11 0 
17 
f 


with chem, wich- 

The Romans purſued them with loud ſhouts which being 

heard by Lacretizs, he, in hi body 

| that lay in ambuſh, and gained a complete them. 

In this the ſpot, 

1 and Poplicela, 

| taking advanced with 
— 


- 
1 
f 


* 
F 
; 


the beſt affected conſul to the people 
had ever had. He had always led a frugal life, and ta- 


Dio. Hat. L v. p. 308. 


general, and 


2 
a 


thoſe who died in 
their family, and comveying 
where the aſhes were depoſited in a tomb 


if 


1811 


enemy's ſquadrons. As 
known at Rome, Meneni- 
us Agrippe, the other conſul, marched, at the head of the 
youth in the city, to the relief of his collegue. But 
the Sabines, at his approach, retired into their own country, 


b Idem. p. 314. Liy. I. ii. c. 16. Pr vr. in Poplic. i 
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whence, elated with their late fucceſs, they fent a proud me · 
fage to the Raman, requiring them to receive the. king they 
bad baniſhed, to ſubmit to the Sabines, by whom they had 
been conquered, and to receive their laws. 'Fo ths demand 
the Romans returned a fuitable anſwer, commanding the S- 
bines to return to their former duty, and to come in 2 fuppli- 
ant manner to beg pardon for their the autho- 
rity of their maſters. After theſe mutual bravadoes, the c 
ſuls on one kde, and the Sabmes on the other, took the field a- 
gain, with all the forces of their reſpective ſtates. Both armies 
The Ro- encamped near Eretum, about ten miles from Rome, where 
mans ges they ſoon came to a in which Peſfthan- 
— ut, deſirous to redeem his credit, behav<d with 
valour, and, together with his collegue, obtained a complete 
— vidory. No ſooner did the news of this glorious day reach 
the ſenate, but they decreed a full for. and 
an inferior one, which they called euation (D), for Poſthumi- 
, whoſe gallant behaviour in the late action had not, in the 
opimon. of the fathers, fuiciently' attoned 'for his miſcarriage 
in the beginning of the war. 
Tu Saline war continued under the new confuls, Sp. Cæſ- 
„u Ujcellmns and Opiter Virginius Tricaftus. The former, 
entering the enemy's country, defeated them in a pitched bat- 
the near Cures, ten thoufand three hundred of them being kil- 


(D) Authors difier in their opinions as te the derivation of this 
word; fome derive it from h, denoting the admiration of the peo- 
ple in theſe ceremonies ; others from the words evan or ewve, with 
which the G erb bacchana!s rang. Pluterch refers the origin of this 
word to the kind of vidiea, which, was ella to the gpenyy the ce- 
xemaony of the ovation (86 ; for in the triumph a ball was facrificed 
ip the apnol, but in the ovation only a ſheep ; ſo that, according 
to this writer, a comes from the word os, fignifying 4 ſheep. 
The perſon, who was honoured with an ovation, entered Rome on 
Hot, or, at moſt, on horſe back, and was attended by the ſenate on- 
by : his crown was of myrr'e, not of laurel ; and his robe only the 
pracexta, the common habit of magiſtrates. The ovation of Pof- 
zins, the firſt that had ever been ſeen in Rome, is marked in 
the Fafs Capitoline on the third of the nones of fit Twodaw 
after, Menenias Agrippa appeared with all the magnificence of a 
triumph ; being mounted oa a chariot, ſeated in a carule chair, 
Coathed with a robe embroidered with palm branches, be was con- 


ducted to the capitol with the found of n and the acclama- 
tions of 28 people. 


(86) Plat. in Marc. 
- led, 
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led, and four thouſand taken This defeat obliged They s- 
them to ſue for peace, which, after many ſubmiſſions, they mit at laff. 
aſed_with corn, money, and ten thouſand acres of arable 
While Caffizs was thus employed the Sabines, 
his collegue Firginius reduced Cameria, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alba, which bad revolted from the Roman,; and 
having beheaded the 2 of the inhabitants, ſold the reſt 
for flaves, and razed the city b. 

Targus, fill refttes, and not deſpairing to recover his ki g The Latins 
dom, by means of his ſon-in-law Aamilizs Ofavius, prevail- dee for 
ed upon the Latins, who had hitherto ſtood neuter, to eſpouſe king Tar- 
his cauſe. During. the alarm which this reſolution occaſioned quin. 
at Rome, the Targquins, in concert with ſome of the inhabitants 
of Fidena, made * maſters of that city. Hereupon 
the conſul Montur, marching againſt the rebels, cloſely inveſt- 
cd the place, and reduced A The 

ine! the afliſtance of the Latins ; w ich 
of the deputies from the ſeveral 
bly it was debated, whether 
bend declare in favour of the Torquins and the . 
5 4 or adhere to the ancient treaties between the two na- 
tions. After long debates, it was reſolved, that an embaſly 1, be. 
thould be ſent to the Romans with propolals, which were; fe they 

© "That they ſhould receive the Targuing, after they had en- fl, :5; 

e by oath oath to grant a S and that they £219, they 

fiege of Fidene.” embaſſadors were to da em- 
allow ly haps year to — theſe overtures, baſſy to 
and to threaten them with a war, in caſe they refuſed to com- Rome. 
ply with them. The chief view of Targuin and his partizans 
in promoting this embaſſy was, to lay bold of that opportunity 
to raiſe a ſedition in the city. To the embaſſadors therefore of 
the Zatins he joined ſome of his own emiſſaries, who, on their 
arrival in the city, found two ſorts of people diſpoſed to enter 
into their meaſures, vix. the ſlaves, and the meaner citizens. 
The flaves had formed a conſpiracy the year before to ſeize the 
capitol, and ſet fire to the city in ſeveral quarters at the ſame 
time. But, the plot being diſcovered, thoſe, who were con- 
cerned in it, had been all crucified ; "—_g this execution had 
highly provoked the whole body of flaves. As to the meaner 
citizens, who were far the moſt part overwhelmed with debt, 
and cruelly. uſed by their creditors, they were well appriſed, FUE 
that there could no change in the government but to 7 | 
. their + Theſe were the conſpirators pitched upon; = of 
and to them were given the following parts to act: the citi- 


Tarquin's 


| emiſſaries. 
k Idem. p. 315. 
. | 


; Vor. XI. 
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zens were to make themſelves maſter of the ramipart#and gates 
of the city, at an appointed hour of the night, a ben to raiſe 
a great ſhout 'as a ſignal to the flayes, who had ed to 
maſſacre their maſters at the ſame inftant. -- The gates of the 
city were then to be opened to the Tr print, Who were to en- 
ter Rome while it was yet recking with the blood of the ſena- 
tors. Tlie confpiracy was ripe for execution, when in's 
principal agents, Publius and Martus, both of his 'own name 
and family, being terrified with fri dreams, had not cou- 
rage enoagh to proceed in their delign, till they had conſulted 
a diviner. However, did not 'difcovet to him the con- 
ſpiracy; but only aſked him in ge! terms, what ſucceſs 
they might expect in a proje&t they had formed?” The ſooth- 
fayer, withoat the — — $i tation, . an- 
ſwer, Dur projet? wi in your ruin ; diſburden yourſetves 
ſo heavy a 2 Hereupon the Tarquins, ang . b. 
7he plot of the other couſpirators' ſhould be before-hand with them in 
di/covered. informing, went immediately to . Sulpicius, the only conſul ü 
then at Rome, and diſcovered" the whole matter to him. "The 
conſul greatly commended” them, and detained them in bis 
houſe, till, by private inquiries, he was aſſured gf the truth of 
their depofitions. Then he afſerabled the ſenate; and gave the 
Latin embaſſadors their audience of leave, with an an to 
their propofal; which was, * that the Romans would neither re- 
« ceive the'Tarquins nor raiſe the ſiege of Fidene, being all to a 
man ready to ſacrifice their lives in defence of their liberty, 
„and willing to undergo any datigers, rather than ſubmit to 
© rhe government of a tyrant.” 7 be embaſſadors being diſ- 
miſſed with this anſwer, and conducted out of the city, Si- 
picius laid open to the fathers the Ureadful conſpiracy, which 
ſtruck them with horror; but they were all at 4 lot in what 


manner they ſhould apprehend” and puniſh the guilty, fince, 
by the law of Poplicola, there was an appeal to the in 
all capital caſes, and the two witneſſes, who were ers, 


might be excepted againſt by the Raman citizens.” In this per- 
plexity they left the whole condu@t of thiscritical affair to Sui - 
picius, who took a method, which, be thought, would equal- 
ly ſerve to prove the guilt, and puniſh the guilty.” He engag- 
ed the two informers to aflemble” the conſpirators, and to 
appoint a 1endesvous at midnight in the forum, as if they de- 
ſigned to take the laſt meaſures for the execution of theenter- 
prize. In the mean time, he took all proper meaſures to ſe- 
cure the city, and ordered the Roman knights to hold them- 
ſelves ready, in the houſes adjoining to the forum, to execute 
the orders they ſhould receive. "The conſpirators met at the 
time and place appointed by the two Targuins z and the 
Knights, 
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pronounced againft the con- 
10 | it. This decree of the The conſpi- 
ſcnate being read to, und, approved by, the aſſembly, the rator: pur 
people were ordered to cetire, and the conſpirators were de- be death. 
kvered.up to the ſoldiers, who put them all to the ſword. 

he peace: of Rome "was thought ſufficiently ſecured by this 
oke of ſeverity ; and therefore, though all the conſpirators 
were not punithed wu desth, it was judged proper not to 
make any. further inquiries. The two. informers were re- 
warded. with all the privileges of Roman citizens, a hundred 
thoulſand- alles, and twenty acres of land. Three feſtival 
days were appointed for expiat ſacrifices, and public 
games, by way of thankſgiving to the gods. But the general 
joy was, diſturbed a_ melancholy accident : as the people 
were ing Tullins Manning the conſul from the circus 
2 fell from his chariot, and died three days 

” 9 

Tus city of Fidengwas not yet reduced; it held out during 
the following "conſulſhip of T. Zbutivs, and P. Veturius; 
but was taken the next year by T. Lartius, who, together 
with , Gele, was raiſed to the conſular dignity. The La- 
tins, inraged at the loſs of this town, began to complain of 
their leading men; which opportunity Targuin and Mamilius 
improved fo far, as to make all the Latin citics, twenty four 73, Latin 
in number, enter into an alliance againſt Rome, and to bind ies enter 
themſelyes by oath never to violate their engagements. The into an al- 
Latins made vaſt preparations, as did likewiſe the Romans; liance a- 
but the latter could procure no aſſiſtance from their neigh- gain/? 
bours. As the Latin nation was much ſuperior to them in Rome. 
ſtrength, ſent ies to ſollicit ſuccours from the ſe- 
veral ſtates with which they were ſurrounded; but their ne- 


gotiations proved every- where unſucceſsful ; and what was 


worſe 


4 Idem, Lö * 
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who d their aid in defence of their coun- 
The poorer The peof . refuſed to 
citizens in take the mil edging their poverty 
Rome, and the n fighting for the defence 
and debt- of a city and enflaved by their 
ors, refuſe edi inferi 
to ſerve. 2 their 
to de- 


bi 


2 


urged the dat 
87 but theſe who refuſed 


affitance would offer it of their own accord, when as. 1 
longer defired. Several other expedietits were oftered ; 
at length this prevailed, viz. thut i ations for 
be ſu till the concluſion of the war with 
But this the indigent debtors thought only A f 
their miſery ; and therefore it had - not the intended 
the minds of the unruly multitude. The ſenate might indeed 
have the ringleaders of the ſedition ; but the law 
of Poplicela, called the Valerian law, "which allowed appeals 
to the aſſembly of the people, was a pròtection for the ſedi- 
tious, who*were ſure of being acquitted by the ac ices 
of their rebellion. The ſenate” therefore, to elude the effect 
of a privilege that put ſuch a reſtraint their power, re- 
Tolved n ſupreme n the title 
of dictator, ſhould have an abſolute power for. a time; but, 
as this could not be done without ftriking at the law of Pop- 
licola, and transferring the power of the people in criminal 
caſes to a magiſtrate ſuperior to all laws, it was neceſ- 
ſary to uſe artifice, in order to obtain the confent of the cu- 
riæ. They therefore repreſented to them in à public aſſem- 
bly, that in ſo difficult a conjuncture, when they had their 
domeſtic quarrels to decide, and it the ſame time a powerful 
enemy to repulſe, it would be expedient to put the common- 
wealth under a ſingle governor, who, ſuperior to the conſuls 
tbemſelves, ſhould be the arbiter of the laws, and, as it were, 
the father of his country; that his power ſhould have no li- 
mits ; but, however, left he ſhould abuſe it, they ought not 
to truſt him with it above ſix months. The people, not fore- 
lceing the conſequences of this change, agreed to it; but the 
W atk greateſt 
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270 The Roman Hifory. Book Jl, 
The firft - Lartins indeed took. 2s much. tate upon him, after he 


ator. had entered upon his office, he had ſhewn modeſty in re- 


Year after fuſing it. He began by creating, without the participation ei- 
by DS of the Raman horſe 
z506. (F), E ring the dictatorſhip, and 
which all ſubſequent, 3 8 immediately after their 
$9. Caſſie ly conful, and honoured with a 

N 8 be be NS to this ſecond Ration in 
the republic. Lartius, having by this means ſecured the "i 
man knights, reſolved, in the next place, to make the people 
reſpect and fear him, With ibis view he neyer appeared in 
3 » but attended by rwenty ſour  lictors, to whoſe ſaſces 
added again the axes, which Poplicola had cauſed to be 
taken from them. The noveky of this fight was alone fufkci- 
ent to awe the ſeditious, and, without Executions, to ſpread 
conſternation throughout Rome. The mut murs of the inferior 
claſſes being by this means filenced, the dictator commanded a 
cenſus to be taken, according to the inſtitution' of king Servius. 
Every one, Without exception, brought in his name, age, the 
particulars of his eſtate, &c. and there-appeared to be in Rm 
one hundred and fifty thouſand ſeven hundred men who were 
paſt the age of — 8 Out of theſe the dictatot᷑ formed four 

armies ; the firſt he commanded himfelf ; the ſecond he gave 
to Clelins his late callegue 5 the third to Sp, Caſſius his ge- 
neral of the horſe ; md the Guns ee under the 
command of his brother Sp, Lartzes, who was to guard the 

2 city. The Latins not being fo forward in their 

as. was expected, all their hoſtilities againſt. Rome this cam- 
paign amounted to no more than the ſending a detachment 
into the Roman territory to lay it waſte.” The dictator gained 
— advantage over that party 7 and the great humanity 
with which he treated the priſoners and wounded, difpoſed the 
Latins to liſten the more readily to the overtures, which he at 


converting it into a tyranny, rendered the name of dictator odious ; 
inſomuch, that, upon the murder of the latter, a decree paſſed in 
the ſenate, forbidding the uſe of that dignity upon any Account 
whatſoever for the future 91). 

Y, A. the regal power was reyived in the diftator, be was al. 
lowed to create a chief officer in the, army, under the name of 
mazifter equitum, that is, waer or general of the horſe 3 which 
anſwered to the office of the Tribunus celerum in the time of the 
kings. It was the ſecond dignity in the Romas ſtate, but, like the 
dictatorſhip, temporary. The magifer equitum ſerved as the dic- 
tator's [1eutenant general; but could act nothing without his ex- 


preſs order. 
(91) Dis. Caff. I. v. 
: 8 . . | "% the 


not 
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Pofthuniur and 7. Virginius took poſſeſi ch of the conſulſhip: 
Both Romans and Latins were buſied i oF the neceſ- © 
2 te lt im the intereſt, of the Targuins, 
taving found m exclude the citizens from the Latin 
diets, n before them in thoſe aſſemblies; where- 
uport many 'of the citizens removed with their families 
to Rome, . The Latins being 
the _ 


her eee to'name ie of — to that dig- barer cre- 
nity” whereupon Yirginges - readily yielded it to his collegue 474. 


Pofthaniitrs,” as the more able commander. The new dictator, 
having "created A£bnutins Eloo, formerly conful, his general 
of the horfe, and divided his army into four bodies, left one 
of wem ubder the tominiand ol Sempronius, to guard the 
city, and ich the other three; commanded by himſelf, Vir- 
giniu's,” and Abutins, marched” out againft the — who, 
with an army of forty thoufand foot and three thouſand horſe, 
under the command of "Sextus Tarquinins, Titus Tarquinius, 
and Mamilias, "had made themſelves maſters of Cor- 
bio, à ſtrong- hold 


| ing to the republic, and put the ga- 
riſon to the ſword. 


Pofthumius encamped in the night on 
a fteep Hilf near the lake *Regillus ; and Virginius on another 
hill over-againſt him. burius was ordered to march N 
in the night, with the cavalry and light-armed infantry, to 
take polſeſſion of a third hill upon the road, by which pro- 
viſions maſt be brought to the Latins. Before ZEbutius had 
fortified his new camp, he was vigorouſly attacked by Lucius 
Tarquiniur, whom he repulſed three times with great loſs, the 
dictator having ſent kim a timely reinforcement. After this, 
Mbutins intercepted two couriers ſent by the Volſci to the La- 
tin generals, and, by letters found upon them, diſcovered, 
that a conſiderable kh. of the 9 and Hernici were to join 
the Latin forces in three days. Upon this intelligence, Poft- 
bumius drew his three bodies of troops together, which a- 


dem, p. 335. 


mounted 


of Regil- and deſerters, 2 the centre; Mamilius in the ri 


gage 


Sextus Turguinius in the lefts In the 
tor commanded in the centre, A butius 


Targuinius 
The dictator did not decline the encounter, 
adverſary, wounded. him wich a, jayelin | 
Upon this, the firſt line of the Latins ad to 
general ; but he being carried out of the geld, they 
faint reſiſtance, when charged by the troops 

They were deftitute of a leader, and therefore 
tire, when. Sextus Tarquinius, taking the place of 


to re- 


brother, 


- 


mortalz but both generals falling from their horſes put an end 
to the combat. Marcus Valerius, the brother of Peplicola, 
ſupplying the place. of Æbutius, endeavoured, at the head of 
— horſe, to break the enemy's battalions; but was 
repulſed by the cavalry ot the Roman royaliſts. At the ſame 
time Mamilius again in the van with a conſiderable 
body of horſe, and light-armed infantry. Falerizs, with the 
aſſiſtance of his two nephews, the ſons of Poplicela, and a 
choſen troop of voluntiers, attempted- to break through the 
Latin battalions, in order to engage Mamilizs ; but being ſur- 
rounded by the Roman exiles, he received a mortal wound 
in his ſide, fell from his horſe and died. "The dead body was 
carried off by the two ſons of Poplicela, in ſpite of the utmoſt 
efforts of the exiles, and delivered to Falerius's ſervants, who 


eenveyed it to the Roman camp; but the * 
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afterwards inveſted on all ſides, and overpowered by numbers, 
were both killed on the ſpot. Upon their death, — 
of the Roman began to give ground; but were ſoon brou 
back by Poſtheniins, who with a body of Roman 


| p „ obliged to give 
way, and retire in the utmoſt confuſion. in the mean time 


enemy's right wing, which ſtill kept their ground under the 
command” of Mamiliir, killed-him wit his own band, and 
that body to flight. But while be was buſy in ſtri the 
y of his enemy, he received himſelf a wound, of which 
he died ſoon after. Sextus Tarquinius in the mean time main- 


tained the with great bravery, at the head of the left 
wing, | che: cared Fiipincs, and had even broke 
reef grants won when the difta- 


tor attacked him pn beer ger ayer 


* of the forty "three 
houland men . came xy Het the gel, ſcarce ten thouſand 
; the Folſci and Hernici 


| of che preceding day; but others 
— — embaſſadors to the dictator, to 
congratulate him on his victory, and aſſure him, that hep 
had left their own country, with no other deſign, than to afh 
Rome in fo dangerous a war. Poſfthumizns, by producing. 

their couriers and letters, gave them to underſtand, that he 

was well appriſed of their deſigns and treacherous proceedings. 
However, out of a regard tothe law of nations, he ſent them 

back unhurt, with a challenge to their generals to fight the 

next day ; but the Yolfci and their confederates, not caring. 

to engage a victorious army, decamped in the night, and re- 

turned to their reſpective countries before break of day ®, 

Tux Latins, having now no remedy but an intire ſub- 4, 


Latin - 
Dio. Har. |. vi. p. 345—359. Prin. I. xxxiii. Liv. tion ſub- 
I. ini. c. 4. iti. 


You. XI, M m miſſion, 
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| 2 itons, or to ſell. him as a ſlave.. After a certain number 
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miſſion, ſent embaſſadors to ſollicit a peace at Rem, yielding 
themſelves intitely to the judgment of the ſenatx. As Rome 
had long fince made it a maxim to ſpare the nations. which 
ſubmitted, the motion of Titus. Lartizs, the lueidiftator, 
prevailed, and the antient treaties with the Zating-were re- 
newed, on condition, however, that they reſtored the. pri- 
ſoners they had taken, delivered up the deſerters, and drove 
the Roman exiles out of Latium. Thus ended the laſt war, 
which the Romans waged with thrir neighbours. on account 
of their bahiſhed king 3 who, being now abandoned. by the 
Latins, Hetrurians, and Sabinis, | retired into Campania, to 
Ari ſtodemus of Cume, and: there. died. in dhe ee 
year of his age, and fourteenth of his exile. 

Tu freedom, which the Romans recovered: ae 
fon of Tarquin, being naw ſecured to them by the death df that 
prince, who was the —— 05-648 and the Latin war 
ended greatly to the advantage of the republic, Paſthumins 
laid down his office, the courts of were again opened, 
e 1G) with 


more 


{G) When the debtor weniaſolvent;} the creditor had 'right to 


ſummonſes, the law granted to the debtor thirty days age, 
afar np il nt py nes Nee Woe 
law are ; Eris confeſs, rebuſque j gore Daa, triginti dies Jufti funto. 
Poft dais manum D aut nerve, aut compedibus. 
Aker the thirty da were expired, if the debror had not. diſch 
debt, he was led to the pretor;who delivered lim over to the mer - 
of hiscreditors. Theſe bound bim and kept hita ze cba ins for the 
ſpace of fixty days. Afterwards for three market - days ſuecuſſiyely, the 
debror was brought to the tribunal of the prætor : chem a public 
crier proclaimed in the forum the debt, for which the priſoner was 
detained. It often happened, that rich perſons redeemed. the pri- 
ſoner, by paying his debts ; but if no body appeared in beha f of 
the debtor, after the third market · day, the creditor had a right to 
inflit the puniſhments appoiuted by the Jaw ; Tertiis nundinis capite 


pena dato, aut trans Tiberim peregr e venumduito, that is, Ler bia on 


be third market-day be | dene worth death, or fold beyond the Tiber 
FA a ave, If there were . cddiron, fn were allowed, in 


conſequence of this ſevere law, to divide the body of the priſoner 

into veral parts, and ſhare it among them, in rtiom to the 
ſam they detnanded ; but, according to Naintilian and Cetilizs, bu- 
manity and cuſtom had given preſei iption againſt ſo barbarous a law, 
which was never put in execution. - This was Changed 
to coercion ; that is, the creditors had a right to impriſon their deb- 


tors in their on houſes, and make them flaves. | Theſe were called 


noxi, and not /ervi, becaule their flavery laſted no longer ang ors 
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mare vigour than ever, which revived the complaints and 
mur muss among the inferior claſſes. To prevent the 
diſturbances, which this affair might occaſion, the ſenate 
procured the conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, who had ever op- 
poſed, with great warmth, the pretenſions of the people; 
but leſt he ſhould exert too great ſeverity, they gave him for 
his collegue P. Serwilivs, a man of a gentle and humane 
temper; and greatly beloved by the people. The latter exhorted Domeſtic 
the ſenate, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, to caſe the broi/s at 
and reſtrain the ſeverity of the creditors z but Appins Rome. 
maintained, with his uſual conſtancy, that it was a manifeſt 
injuſtice to relieve the debtors at the expence of the creditors. 
The ſenate aſſembled daily, in order to ſettle the tranquility 
of the city upon a laſting foundation ; but met with ſo many 
difficulties, the conſuls being of different opinions, that they 
could never come to any concluſion. In the mean time, the 
oppreſſed populace held ſecret aſſemblies in the night, and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to riſe up in arms; fo that the ſenate be- 
gan to apprehend nothing lefs than a civil war. In the midſt 
of theſe diſturdances, the Volſci, who were well acquainted with 
the preſent ſtate of the city, having drawn together what 
forces could; advanced towards Rome, promiſing them- 
ſclves great advantages from the domeſtic diſorders and uni- 
verſal confuſion, which reigned in the city. It was therefore 
neceſſary for the conſuls to raiſe an army; but the Roman 
youth abſolutely refuſed to ſerve, This diſobedience occaſi- 
oned new difputes between the conſuls, Claudius being for ſe- 
verity, and Servilius for moderation. As the time drew near 
to take the field againſt the Yo!ſci, the ſenate decreed, that 
Servilius ſhould command the army, and Claudius govern 
the city. But tho” Servuilius was looked upon as a friend to The plebe- 
the people, yet they refuſed to liſt themſelves, unleſs the ſe- ian: refuſe 
nate — to ſome determination about the important te Htbem- 
affair of debts. Servilius was therefore obliged to march a- Vive. 
gainſt the enemy with ſuch only as offered to ſerve out of a 
perſonal affection to him. The Yolſci, depending on the ci- 
vil broils at Rome, had not been ſo expeditious in their pre- 
parations for the war, as to be in a condition to face a Ro- 
man army in the field ; and therefore they had recourſe to in- 


treaties, by which they prevailed upon the good-natured con- 


their debts were paid. This coercion was afterwards changed into 
public impriſonment, which was a leſs rigorous puniſhment, than 
theſlavery the debtors underwent in the creditors houſes, where they 
were often cruelly treated, and 8 unmercifully. 1 
m 2 ſ 
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ſul to favour them and 


grant them a peace, upon 


condition 


delivered to him three hundred hoſtages of the beſt fami- 
lies . | 
Nor long after the return of Servilius, the ſenate was in- 
formed from Latium, that the Volſci were making new prepara- 
tions for war; — way nun the Hernici and Sabine: 
to join them againſt Rome, and ſent deputies to their nation 
for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe deputies the Latin embaſſadors 
brought with them, and delivered them up to the ſenate. 
Such a treacherous proceeding in the Yolſci, after had 
been ſo kindly treated by the conſul Servilius, fired the . 
and war was immediately declared ; but while the ſenators 
were yet fitting, a plebeian, loaded with chains, appeared i 
the forum. He was advanced in 
lean, pale, with his eyes ſunk into his head, 
and his hair in diſorder. At his clamours and 
the people crouded about him, and all looked on him with 
great attention, till at length ſeveral knew him, and remem- 
bered to have ſerved with him in the wars, and to have ſeen him 
fight in the firſt ranks of the legions with great valour. 


The bare ſiglit of him raiſed the compaſſion of the multitude ; 


but when they had heard him give an account of his misfor- 
tunes, they were. all filled with rage and indignation. He 
told them, that he was born free; that he had, in ei 
twenty battles, expoſed his life for the good of his 
that, in the laſt war with the Sabines, he not 
hindered from cultivating his little inheritance, 
enemy, in an incurſion, after having plundered 
had ſet it on fire; that the neceſſities of life, and 
which, notwithſtanding 


grown by degrees to an exceſſive ſum, he was reduced to the 
melancholy expedient of yielding up his inheritance to diſ- 
charge part of it ; but that the mercileſs creditor, not 
being yet quite paid, had dragged him to priſon, with two 
of his children ; that, to oblige him to haſten the payment 
of the reſidue, he had delivered him over to his ſlaves, who, 
by his order, had tore his body with whips. At the ſame 


time be flung off his garment, and diſcovered his back ftill 


bloody; and on his breaſt the ſcars of the honourable wounds, 
which he had received in fighting for his country. At this 
light, the people, already ripe for ſedition, uttered a thou- 


„ Idem ibid. p. 361. Li v. I. ii. c. 22, 
| ſand 
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The Rom Hf. 
curſes againſt the patricians, and made ſuch outcries, 
as terrified the ſenate, which was then fitting. The people 
quarters of the city into the forum ; the arti- 
; and" thoſe, who were confined for debt 
to eſcape from their creditors, with the 
made, with their ragged cloaths, and the 
their chains, raiſed both pity and indignation. Theſe 
| ſpread themſelves all over the city; and if 
to ſtop them, he was immediately maſſacred 
multitude. The conſul Appius, ſecing that the 
utineers was like to fall upon him, left the ſenate, 


1 


m 
and, v tumult, got ſafe to his own houſe. 
Servi lled off his robe, that he might be thereby 
more the people, ran into the thickeſt of the 
croud ; I 
feet of others, and ſhewed great compaſſion 
he could not 
lende to the 
ſhould have 
ther, and ſhould moleſt 
any Roma decreed other- 
wiſe. 

Tu next was ſoon filled, both with citi- 
Zens 


country-people, br thither by their common 


intereſt. The ſenate aſſembled, and Serwilius laid before 
them the neceſſity, i conjuncture, of abating ſome- 
what of the laws. On the other hand, 
Appi that this project tended to the ruin of the 


8 
: 
3 
2 
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pon by the ſediti- 
ous, only as a diſguiſed weakneſs, and ſo breed new pre- 
tenſions. As Appius could not bear contradiction, his ſpeech 
was tinctured with the harſhneſs of his manners; he even 
came to perſonal reflefions, and repreſented his collegue as 
a vile flatterer of the plebeians, and a favourer of the revolt. 
Serwilius, in his turn, reproached him with the obſtinacy of his 
temper, his pride, and the animoſity he ſhewed againſt the 
people. The fenators were divided between theſe two great 
men ; ſo that there was no end. of their diſputes. In the 
mean time, the people expected with impatience a decree in 
their favour, and there not being a ſufficicat number of ſena- 
tors aſſembled for that purpoſe, they imputed their abſence 
to the conſuls management, in order to fruſtrate their 
hopes, While the people were yet in the forum, a * 

| e 
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ſome e horſemen come full ſpeed to acquaint the- Renane,) that 


Valſci were aduancing with a deſign to belege Rowe. 
plebeians were overjoyed to ſee their awn country in danger 3 3 
Los when the debtars were invited to take in defence 
of the common liberty, they ſhewed- the erin wad 
their creditors had loaded them. I it not - the fame LN — to 
us, ſaid they, whether theſe chains are put upon us by the 
enemy, or by our own countrymen f Let the patricians expuſe 
their lives, fence they alone reap advantage from our victaries. 
Shall we make a rampart with our bodies, only to binder the 
enemy from pulling down our priſons, and carrying away our 
chains ? It was neceſſary, in this extremity, that ſomething hquid 
be done to quell the tumult, and induce the people to lend 


The conſul their aſſiſtance againſt an inſulting enemy. Appius was obſtinate 


Servilius, 
by fair 
promiſes, 
enzages 
the people 
to lift 


themſelves. ; 


And de- 
fea's the 
Volſci. 


and inflexible ; but Serpilius was prevailed upon by his friends 
to make the people ſuch promiſes in the name of the ſenate, 
as the ſenators were firmly reſolved nevet to perform. He 
told them, that it was-not conſiſtent wich the dignity of the 
ſenate to comply. with their demands, as it were out of fear; 
but that, when the war ſhould be ended, the ſenate would 
in gratitude remit all their debts. _ This diſcourſe abated the 
fury of the populace ; and the reading a decree, which paſſed 
the ſame day, intixcly quelled it. All creditors were thereby 
forbidden to proſecute: any Roman. citizen for debt, who was 
willing to ſerve, or to ſeize his childrea or his goods; but 
the creditors were commanded to proſecute all ſuch deb- 
tors with the utmoſt ſevericy, as either ſhould refuſe to ſerve, 
or deſert after they were inrolled. To this wiſe law Rome 
owed her preſervation ; for it was no ſooner publiſhed, than 
multitudes crouded to the capitol, aud even made intereſt 
to be admitted into the legions. When the levies were 
compleated, Servilius marched to meet. the enemy, and 


encamped near the Pontine lake (H) ; where the Paljci, 


attempting to ſurprize.hi- camp, were intirely defeated. Ihe 
conſul, to reward his ſoldiers, gave them all the ſpoil, that 


(H) The Ponting lake took its name from the city of Pemetia, 


| formerly one of the moſt conſiderable cities of Larius This part 


of Latium, before it was laid under water by the ov 


of the 
Nympheus, the Amaſena, the Mara, and the Ufens, was thought 
the garden of uy. There were, according to Pliny (2, twenty 
three cities in it, *which are ſuppoſed to have been drowned by in- 
undations, or overturned by earthquakes : for there were no re- 


mains of them to be ſeen in the time of Dionrfius Haliearnaſſess. 
(e) Plin, I. ti. c. 5. 
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yr v7 demon er pay their ſh, = 32 


the capital of the 
4 alſanlt, put all to the ſword who: were able to We 
"Hy pave likewiſe this weakhy city up to be plundered 
oy the flies wichour "reſerving any part of: the ſpoil for 
public treaſutyi in the. mean time, Appius, who had 
— Rimi,/'beheaded the three hundred hvſtaves, 


pou | 0d Be to the Romans upon Serviliar's kirſt 


"__ Wand eee of = tri- 
n fot — who returned to the city with hopes 
of obtaining it 5 but; on his arrival, he was informed, that He is re- 
his ebldeg we ppi ur had perfiiaded the fenate to refuſe bin it; fuſed 4 
under pretence, that he was: ſeditious man, who aimed at ib. 
popularity, by an exceflive indulgence nd to bis 
ſokliers. - Servilius, being ſunſibly affected with the unjuſt pro- 
ceedings of the" ſenate,” took a bold ſtep, which afterwards 
proved a fatal precede to his councryc le no ſooner came 
before Nome, which none were allowed to enter who de- 
manded a triumph, bat he cauſed the people to be called to- 
gether in a- feld wirheut the walls, and there complained to 
them; both of the Jealouſy” of his collegue, and the injuſtice 
of the cnüte ; upon” which the people encouraged him by their 
acclarmaticis to — Nr Without re- 


ie Har. p. $69,365. Lev. Lok £:123,mmts. 


ID We ein bentcaien n 
divide the ſpoiis between the victorious army and the + + * 
ſury. The product af theſe ſpoils was generally applied to the 
building ot temples, the celebtating of pub , Or the adorn- 
ing of the city. Seit tells 978 mn generals thought 


themſelves obliged to appropriate part of the 1 it of their victo- 


* 


to the god whoſe protection they had invoked. Agreeable to 
cuſtom, adds the fame Writer, there was à temple in Rome, 
to Fupiter the planderer, Jovi pradalori. Serviline 
was 'accuſed by his cpllegue of having acted contrary to the law, 
which ordained, * the general, who returned from any military 
expedition, ſhould not diſpoſe of the ſpoil as be pleaſed. This law 
made him accountable for it; but nevertheleſs the republic often 
diſpenſed with ir, and left it to the diſcretion of che general, to 
diſtribute fuch military rewards among his ſoldiers, as he thought 
fit ; provided he gave an account of his adminiſtration to the peo- 
ple, and did not appropriate to his own uſe the fruits of the con- 
beet he had made i the name of the republic. 


(3) Suit in 1, ili. aa. 
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ed"; and they, to ew how much they were diſpleaſed 
with boch dhe Fönfüls, beftawed the honour N 
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ke 


g utmoſt 2 „ . 

authority, Fl any plebeian was 

ee the eel” rad anade och» node, that 

pronounced by the judges could not be heard. 

longer endeavoured to appeaſe their creditors, or 
| entreatics, but inſulted both; ſo that 
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incouraged by theſe inteſ- 
8 7 the Laine, K. E Le The Sa 


Juha to enter into an alliance with them; which was con- volt; but 


firmed by mutual oaths. © The new conſuls, A. Firginius the peaple 
and T. Faturins, bath men of littſe nate, ſummoned the tribes, refuſe 10 


in ordet to raiſe an army for the war which threatened thens ; /erve. 


but the people obſtinately - refuſed to lift themſelves, till ſuch 
time as all debtꝭ ſhould be cancelled; Hereupon the conſuls, 

aſcending their Tribunal, called upon one of the moſt factious 
by name, to come and be infolled. As the man did not 
anſwer the ſummons, he was inftantly ſeized ; but the po- 
pulace tore him out of the liftors hands, and inſulted both 
the conſuls and patricians who attended them. While the 
city was thus rent into factions, and all things ſeemed to tend 
to a civil war, envoys arrived from the Latins and Cruſtu- 
mini, complaining of the hoſtilities of the Aqui and Sabines, 
and at the fame time embaſſadors from the Volſci, demanding 
reſtitution of the lands, which had been taken from them in 
the late war. — hlled the Ramans with con- 
ſternation or j to the party each had embraced. 

As it was nec iry to give all theſe deputies proper anſwers, 
the ſenate aſſembled, and, after long debates, returned the 
following anfwer to the embailadors of the Volſci, viz. That 
jt was not conſiſtent with the honour of the republic to com- 
ply with their demands. As to the Latins and Cruſtumini, 
who were in alliance with Rome, they were aſſured, that the 
republic would not leaye them expoſed to the inſults of their 
enemies, without ſending them ſuccours. With theſe an- 
ſwers the embaſſadors were diſmiſſed; but, as Rome could 
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begiaging.of a civil war, gave great uneaſineſs to the ſenate, 
and accahoned a. general-:confternation in the city. 


ſend a deputation to the malecontents, of- 
pardon, and exhorting them to return 
this Rep only ſerved to increaſe the inſolence 
deputics were therefore ſent back con- 
with no other nr. but * the patricians 
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The tri- of che firſt leps'of the tribuves conneds um increaſe 
bunes in- of was, to ask permiſſ on of the ſenate to chuſe two 
4 large their in the execution of their office. This new demand 


1 alſo complied with, and two men were choſen out of 
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Th, oa]. ing made a vigorous ſallys and drivem the Remens back quite 
3 lone bega. to their intrenchments, Marcius, by his words and example, 

© wiew of rallied the fugitives, brought them back to the charge, and 
8 having obliged the enemy to retire into the city, followed 

Marcius them ſo cloſe, that he went in with them, and made —— 
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ſtaely fornnure in the name of. the republic, 
mach money e he could carry away; and 
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dcmanded but: get; captive of Iten, an ol friend of 
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nate, thinking it woukd refledt na ſmall diſhonour upon them 
ta ſuffer an iluſtrious patriciam to be buried at the expenice of 
the peope, allotted a ſum out of the public treaſury for his 
funeral, and committed the care of it to the quarſtors. Ne- 
vertheleſs the people reſuſed to receive back their „or- 
. £19"4 7 compte the deceaſed AMene- 
nius e. This memorable conſulſhip ended with a cenſus and 
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great- Minucius, Rome ſuffered greatly by a famine; and this cala- 
59 mity revived the — The ſenate, to diſhurden 
ne. the city, ſent a . to plant co- 

lonies at Felitræ in ſpite of the oppoſition of the 
tribunes. Ia the — the Antiater, taking advantage 
of: the - famine,” with which Name was aflifted, and of the 
diſeord between the people and the ſeuate, made indlirfions 
to che very gates of the city. Goriolanks could not bear 
this inſult, and therefore, as the tribunes ſtill oppoſed any 
1 ras himſelf at the head of 


——ů 2 of theit ere having di- 
verted them from following ſo ſucceſsful'a' leader. On the 
n ſublifted only by the 
miſundetſtanding they ſomented between the two orders in 
The civil the common  'cndeaveured to ſtir up the p to a 
jr general revolt, the 2 of being 
the cauſe of Wy nec ty, while their own fannt 
were plentifall 
larmed at the that threatened. them, met daily to deli- 
berate on the means to averdit-”- Some of the ſenators were 
for ny to gain over the 
moſt mutinous. t the opinion of Appius prevailed, which 
was, that the tribunes ſhould be i de ſevereſt 


as. diſturbers of the public peace, if they did not 
— pe behaviour. — the conſuls came to de- 


tus, who was now but ile, deſired leave of the conſuls to 
ſpeak to the people, promiſing to quiet e ee Gegamius 
and Minucius, pleaſed with the defe paid them, readily 
conſented to let him ſay what he thought fit. But he, _ 
of addreſſing himſelf either to. the tribunes, or the 


turned to the conſul Gegapius, who had been one of the 
commiſfioners ſent to the malecontents on the ſacred mount, 


and aſked him, whether he remembered, that one of the ar- 
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ſhall be referred 1s f determined by them. This *** they 
hw was confirmed by the NilFrages of the people, before the Heat 
conſuls could make 'any oppoſition to it. The ſenate indeed ** 5. 
refuſed to confirm it i but then the people in their turn woul i . 
not accept the decrees of the ſenate. Thus theſe two tribu- 
nals were ever ug one another ; but the people always 


party, ſpoke loudly 2 — gence to 
the people, propoſed the aboliſhing or" he tribuneſkip, and 
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ſembled the people peat in -the. mpruing, inveighed, as 
uſual, .againſt the whole. order of the | patricians, but in 
particular againſt Coriolanas, repeating the very words he had 


uttered in the ſenate relating to the iftribu ution of corn. 
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tie who wquld undertake his defence, he migh 

the tribunal aud ſpeak... ta the - peaple. Then Afinucins, the 
eldeſt conſul, preſenting himſelf, ia a long ſpeech. cleared the 
ſenate from being the cauſe of the famige, excuſed the im- 


prudent warmth hoof Caf iolanus,. defired them to remember 
his virtues as well as his faults, and” intreated them, in the 
name of the deute, to ſorgive him. The gentle words of 


inucius, 
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midſt 

their too far, or awed by 

ſuls,” to give affilkance to their ædiles; Sicinnius there- 
fore, by the advice of Brutus, reſolved to proſecute 

nut in a way, and to convene the people by tribes ſor 
his trial. this reſolution he gave Corvolanus notice with 


the following words: Ve cite thee, Coriolanus, to appear 
before the people in ſeven and twenty days. He then added, 
as for the diftribution of corn, if the ſenate docs not take due 
care of "that matter, the tribunes w:1! give directions about it 


| themſelves. 
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Thus, with the conſent of all parties, the 
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immedi aſſembled the. people read it to them, and 
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be and the Roma people? All Cerdan could fay 
was, that thoſe of the people; who had tended bim in that 
expedition, had received the whole benchit of chat Bur 
the — m urging he — that diſtribution” a 
itſelf, -rekindled the for- 
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— . Contitry. The ſenate therefore reſolved to. ſend a io 
7 ng of five ſenators, who had been his moſt zea- 
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republicans. He made them paſs through two ranks of 
nding to their arms, and gave them audience fitting, 
Velſci. Aim, Who bad been his chief advocate, put him 
in mind of the regard the patricians had always ſhewn him, 
whom une tribes bad vored for him. Tie expoſtulated with 


him for carrying His reſentment to ſuch inde 
— uch an excels, reminded 
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Decius is able to arm 
the populace againſt my'life * Ne; Rome i an unnatural mo- 
thbr, who has caſs off a fon that was 7 tober, and zealous for 
ber glory. She ſhall jaon know, by fects. of my reſentment, 
whoſe cauſe it is that the gods ejpouſe. Having thus {poke in a 
haughty ſtrain what concerned the intereſts of the Folfes and 
e gentle air towards the de- 
puties, 2 them, that he remembered with pleaſure his ob- 
kgations to them, returned them thanks far the generous pro- 
tection they granted to his wiſe and children, and told them, 
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truce ſor thirty days with reſpect to the proper territory of 
Rome; but that, after the expiration of that time, he ſhould 
them a decifive anſwer :. | 


port city into the conſternati- 
on, All in this univerſal dejection was, 
to appoint either on the ramparts, the capi- 
tol, or in The tribunes were not now ſo much 
as heard of; the conſuls, being at a loſs what to do, aſſembled 
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depuration 
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ordered to march out of 
jure Coriolanus, by the he owed to the gods, confifting 

to his country. this deputation was as. J. 
fruitleſs as the former. Corialauus ſent them back to the city . an 

| acquaint the ſenate, that the attack. would im- Zvi, *<- 
| if they did not ſubmit to the conditions which 
he had p in the name of the Volſcian nation. 

Uros the return of the prieſts, they all looked upon the 
republic as loſt ; the men ran in diſorder to the walls, and the 
women in deſpair to the temples, eſpecially to that of Jupiter 
in the capitol, where, with tears in their eyes, they implored 
of the tutelar gods of Rome the preſervation of their ; 
then on the brink of ruin. Such was the face of affairs in the 
city, when a Roman matron, named Valeria, ſiſter of the 
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come in crouds to the temple of Jupiter, and fi 
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famous Valerius Poplicola, as if ſhe had been moved | a kind 
of divine turned to tht other matroms, who were 


to 
which ſaved Non. Let us ner fuſfer our- 
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hem a 


What men could not do, women may perhaps eccompliſÞ. We 
may perhaps ſoften the heart of a „ inflexible. 
Let us ge in this ul- dreſs to the houſe of Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, and agree with ber to repair fo the camp 
of het ſon." Coriolanus will never be able to hold out againſt 
the tears of his mother, his "wife, and his children, when at- 
tended with all the women of di intro in Rome. This motion 
_ approved of by all who were preſent, they went ſtrait 
the houſe of Veturia, whom they found with Valumnia, 

he doo daughter-in-law, deploring their own misfortunes and 
ſe of Rame. Volumnis, ſarpriſed to fee ſo many women 

of diſtinction crowd to her, aſked what had brought them to 
a houſe ayerwhelmed with forrow? Leu, replied Faleria, are 
the only refuge we have left in our misfortunes. come to in- 
treat yai ta preſerve our gates, our honour, and our liberty, 


from the Volſdi.- then with' us to the camp of Coriola- 
nus, and bring with you Volumnia' and theſe tender children, 
who may — — . Your preſence 
will perſuade bim to ＋ the preſerva f bis deflitute fa- 
mich to the. purſuit of 1 honours he may 


the V 


expect from mT can be more glorious for 2, 
Veturia, than to recover your ſon, deliver your 
fave the lives of your fellow: citizens. "Make ns delay . 4. 
danger is great, and requires @ ſpeedy remedy. fonts! words 
Veturia burſt out into tears, recollected herſelf a moment, 
and then replied ; Alas ! my intereſt in Coriolanus is but a 
poor refuge. What i refine ro bn make on 'a warrior 
ſpirited by revenge ? I am not wanting in affect ian to my caun- 
try; but what am I now in my ſos eyes more than other Ro- 
„ be has for Rome ? This 

be ſufficiently ſhewed at bis departure into baniſhment. Corio- 
lanus, faid be to us, is now bf to you for ever. I have no 
anger either mother, wife, or children. I renounce all, even 
my domeſtic-gods. Can we then hope 77 'fo hard a heart ? 
What fhall we perſuade him to x: To love a country, 
which has 3 im ſo injurioufſly ? To betray a nation, 
which has received him in its boſom ? 742 we defire bim to 


adn, a people, who had none for him? Let me 


Jpend * days, Valeria, in grief and ſorrow, and don't force 
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me to ſuffer the mortification of @ Fifaſa!, which will -be equally 
diſhenourable 1 2 u mother. But 2 
ne wing her intreaties, and with her all the Roman matrons 
embracing her knees, and conjufing ber not to -refuſe her 
country this laſt affiftance, Veturia, at length overcome, pro- 
miſed to requeſt, if the ſenate agreed to it. 


comply with their | 
Valeria immediately gave advice of this deſign to the conſuls, 
who propoſed it in the ſenate, where, after long debates, it 
was approved of by the fathers. Then Veturia and the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Roman matrons, in a great many chariots, 
which the conſuls had ordered to be got ready for them, took 
their way to the enemy's camp. Coriolanus, being informed 
by his ſcouts, that his mother, his wife, and a great number 
of other women, were coming to his camp, determined to 
receive them with the ſame reſpect that he had paid to the mi- 


niſters of religion, but in the main to grant them nothing; 


for he was well appriſed of the views the Romans had in fo un- 
heard-of a depuration. | But notwithſtanding his reſolution, 
he no ſooner faw his mother and wife at the head of this 
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troop of women, than he began to relent. He walked out 7}; inter- 
of his tent, and ordering his lictors to lower their faſces be- view be- 
tore per ſons ſo dear to him, be ran haſtily to embrace them. e n Co- 
Tuey expreſſed their joy upon ſeeing each other again chiefly riolanus 
by tears 5 and when they had given ſome time to the firſt and hi 
emotions of nature, Feturia began to enter upon the ſub- mother. 


ject for Which ſhe came. Coriolanus, that he might not 
give any umbrage to the Volſci, called the chief officers of 
his army to be witneſſes of what paſſed in this interview. 
They were no ſooner come, than Veturis told him, that the 


matrons, who attended her, had omitted nothing, 


during his abſence, that could comfort her and his wife Vo- 
lumnia in their affliction; that they were come to beg peace 
of him once more, and to conjure him, by all that was dear 
to him to turn his arms againſt other enemies, &c. Cortola- 
nus replied, that he could not think of betraying the intereſts 


of a nation; that had truſted him with the command of their 


army, and honoured him with a place in their ſenate ; that 
he had found more honours at Antium, than he had loſt at 


Rome, and that nothing would be wanting to his happineſs, if 


ſhe and Yolumnia would leave the ungrateful city, and come 


and enjoy among the Yolſei the honours which they would 


pay to the mother and wife of their general. The Yolſcian 


officers ſeemed very much pleaſed with this anſwer ; but Je- 


turia, without entering into a compariſon between Rome and 
Aatium, which would have offended them, told her ſon, that 
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her voice, 
; can you, my fon, rejef? a propoſal ſo equitable ? 
crael and obfiinate revenge to the tears and 


decamp the next day, without committing 
any hoſtilities in the Roman territory; 2dly, that after he 
had aſſembled the chiefs of the Folſci, he ſhould uſe his utmoſt 
en deavours to perſuade them to conclude a with Rome 
upon reaſonable terms; 3dly, that if the Volſci would not 
hearken to an accommodation, he ſhould then lay down the 
command of their army, which would probably be a means 
to bring them to a better temper. Yeturia, after a confe- 
rence ſo beneficial to her country, taking leave of her ſon, 
et ne d in the evening with the other Roman ladies to Rome, 
where 
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greatly lamented his death, and the people 5oake 
his ies with great pomp, and e- Volſci. 

rected a ſtately tomb to his m - The Romans had their | 
reaſons of ſtate for nt decreeing him the ſame funeral ho- 4 
nours. For he had born arms againſt his country, and was 1 
not yet reconciled to Name by a regular treaty. How - 
ever, the Roman ladies, upon their preſenting a petition to the 
ſenate, obtained leave to wear mourning for him ten months. 
Such was the end of the famous Marcius, ſurnamed Coriola- 
nus, who, for his eminent virtues and great ſervices, deſerved 
a much better treatment both from the Romans and the Volſci. 
He was deſcended from one of the moſt illuftrious patfician 
families in Rome. He had an excellent underſtanding, was 
frugal, difintcreſted, of ſtrict probity, and inviolably at- 


Dio. Har. p. 511—526. Liv. I. u. Pro r. ibid. 
tached 
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tached to the obſervation! laws. Theſe pacific virtues 
were never known to be® moped, with 7 more heroic 
courage, or fo great a capacity for the art of war, 2 
Der heed a = Me general X he was always ſucceſsful, be- 
cauſe always <qually brave and prudent. But he was impe- 
rious, inexorably ſevere, and fo far from 8 popularity, 
that he ran into the other extreme, which paſſed for. pride. 
Though he was too haughty for a republican, his country has 
ever honored him as one of her heroes, and hiſtory has done 
him the juſtice to ſay, that he could, at the head of a Roman 
army, have more inlarged the dominions of the republic, 
than all the who. went before; him. But unhappy 


actions hindered Rome from reaping any benefit from his vir- 
tues. But ſhe was at laſt ſenſible of the loſs ſhe had ſuffered 
by baniſhing Him; and her own misfortunes taught her, how 
many calamities ſhe. might have avoided, and how many con- 
queſts gained, if ſhe, had not provoked a man of ſuch eminent 
parts 


Uron the news of Coriolanus's death, the conſuls ventured 
to take the fleld. Theſe were Sp, Nautius and Sextus Fu- 
r7/us, men of no experience in war, or courage. They in- 
camped ſeparately e at a ſmall diſtance from the 
enemy. But though the Agui and Fol{ci, who had entered 
into a confederacy. againſt Rome, quarreiled about the choice 
of a general, and even fought a bloody battle, the timorous 
conſuls did not venture to attack them in their ret: eat, but 
led their troops back to Nome, where they were received 
with the hiſſes of the people vd. | 

THe people had of late placed ſuch perſons at their head 
as were pliable and ſubmiſſive, without regarding any other 
qualifications ; but, having experienced. the inconveniencies 
of being governed by men of little merit, they reſolved for 
the future to change their conduct; and therefore choſe 
two conſuls, who had given diſtinguiſhing proofs of their 

The Ro- courage and ſkill in war, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinnius Sa- 
mans gain b;nus, The former gained a compl. at victory over the Herni- 
% com ci, and the latter over the Folſci, who had been fo formidable 
pleat Vic under the command of Coriolanus': their army was intirely 
fories, the 1 teated, their camp taken, and their general Attius Tullus 
ho Me 3 killed, in the battle. This victory being of greater conſe- 
ci. the o. quence than that of Aguilius, Sicinnius was decreed a triumph, 
ther over and the other only an ovation. Theſe conſuls were ſucceed- 


the Volſci. ed by Sp. Caſſius, who had been twice conſul before, and had 
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ee elfe into N cities. The conſul 14. 7＋ ua who * 
ni in a condition to undertake ſieges, returned to Rome. 


1 — 1 5 1 . war with 5 Hernici; 

accordingly the field, and entering their country, 
by 1 00 mere * rd arms Teduced them 9 ſubmit, =_ 
ſue for peace and an alliance with the republic. The conſul, 
however, would not ſettle the conditions of the alliance, all 
they had firſt obtained a decree of the ſenate for it ; which 
deference fo obliged the fathers, that they impowered Caſfur 
to dfaw up the articles the treaty himſelf, promiin to * 2 
tify N he ſhould | ine. This mark of diſtinction 
emboldened the conſul to demand the honours of a triumph, 
which, though not due to him, for he had gained no victory 
yet were granted. He was no ſooner | ured with a ſecond 
triumph, than he drew up the conditions a the treaty with 
the Hernici, which was only a copy of the treaty he had made 
with the Latin: in his ſecogd confulſhip. This condeſcenfion 
gave nd ſmall ymbrage to the ſenate ; 1 could not bear, 
that a foreign Goa, but juſt reconciled to Rome, ſhould be 
raiſed at 2 to equal honours and privileges with the Latins, 
who were allied to them by blood, and had done them mary 
important ſervices. As Caſſius was a man naturally vain and 

ſome penetrating republicans began to ſuſpect, 
that in thus favouring the Hernici, he bad private views pre- 
jadicial to the ſtate. * And indeed he ſoon convinced them, 
that his views and intereſts were very different from thoſe of | 
the commonwealth. For the very next day after his triumph, e con/ul | 
having, according to cuſtom, convened an aſſembly of the Sp. Caf. 
to give them an account of what he had done for the us courts 

ſervice. of the repuMic during the campaign, among other the fav 
things be told them, that he propoſed, before the end of his of the | 
magiſtracy, to renJer the condition of the plebeians ſo happy, people. 2 
that they ſhould no longer envy that of the patricians. The 
next day he aſſembled the ſenate, and there made a long ſpeech 7 
in praiſe of the plebeians, which he concluded by propoſing a 
new diviſion of the lands belonging to the public, ſaying, it 
was but reaſonable, that the lands, taken from the enemy, 


ſhould be divided among thoſe who had expoſed their lives to 9 
inlarge the bounds of the republic. He added, that he like- b. Agra- 

wiſe thought it reaſonable that the poor citizens ſhould be re- rian law. 

imburſed what money they had paid in the late famine for the 

corn, which Gele, one of the princes of icihy had made a 
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blood, to be profuſe 
in your conqueſts. 
their lands left to them ? Ong 
ts be mtirely deprived of 
O Romans, @ deſign wpon your liberty. Your flauery will be 
ihe conſequence of this fatal diviſion of lands, which the artful 
conſul would make between you and foreigners. By that extra- 
erdinary diftribution of lands between the conguerors and the 
conquered, he defigns to make the old enemies of Rome bis 
creatures, to the prejudice of the republic, and to plane bim- 
felf a way 's ſovereign power. One day, when Caſſius and 
irginius, who oppoſed this law, were diſputing 

of them both thus : / *＋ 
them both thus: It not your diſpute, whether the people o 
Rome ſhall themſelves take 7 of all the — £4 
or ſhare them with the Henrici and Latins? The conſuls 
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cians, fearin £ the oppoſition of 
fatal 3 thought it adv 
new levies, in hopes of getting the decemvirs named, var fr x 
taining the partition of the lands. But Fabius, notwithſtand- 
ing ets oppolition, raiſed ſuch. a number of as en- 
avid him to take the field, and ravage the country of the 


Viientes e. 

The civil Tas civil feuds broke out. afreſh | 
. © upon the next election 
2 * of conſuls, The people inſiſted on chuſing patricians of 
* Dio Hax. p. 357359. Lav. I. fl. e. 43. 75 
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nators th gain the friendſhip of PH 
the tribunes,' > four of that college wk 1 
declaring in a public aſſembly, that they could not bear, that „ 7e 
the enemy ſhould thus lay waſte the country with impunity. gary 
The oppoſiti alla being therefore over-ruled, be deuter. 
people took Furius, being beloved by his ſoldiers, 


had a ſucceſsful campaign, and gained very confiderable advan- 
tages over the Æ gui. But of Fabius, who were to act 
againſt the Yeientes, choſe rather to loſe their own glory, than 
gain any honour for their general. They refuſed to purſue 
the enemy, after they had put their troops to flight, leſt, by 
making the victory compleat, they ſhould procure Fobius 
a triumph at his return to Rome. Neither did they ſtop here; 
but the night following they ſtruck their tents without orders, 
and began their march towards the city. The conſul, find- 
ing it impoſſible to govern them, put the beſt face he could 
upon the matter, ſoutided a retreat, and returned with them. 
As it was now become cuſtomary in the republic to have one of 
the conſuls choſen according to the inclinations of the people, * 
and the other according to thoſe of the ſenate, the patricians 23, He- 
caſt their eyes again upon the Fabian family, and raiſed to trurians 
the conſulate H. Fabius a ſecond time, notwithſtanding his with a an- 
brother Caſo had been ſo diſagreeable to the army the year be- meren ar 
fore ; and the people promoted Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. m in 
In their conſulſhip, the Hetrurians, encouraged by the di- 4 the 
| viſions Roman 
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| ting 1 that the conſuls were 
A Wake away. their arms, leſt they ſhould come to an 
eng — without, orders. they cr about the 
. tents, mghing. great clamours ; and Fabius laid hold 
255 e deb wht, ei ke. 
vigur, and to y expreſſing a ence 

of their courag 2.5 honour, He had no ſooner ended his 
but — "A cried out with one voice, Lead us on, and 

tay. fide your. rg One Flawleins, a centurion in 
gxeat eſteem and the troops, hearing theſe words, got upon 
2 and thus addreſſed himſelf to the conſuls : 1 
plainly ſpe you mo nat quite laid afide your diſtruft of us ; and 
indeed you hue reaſon to fear that wwe. ſhall not att oufwerably 1 to 
eur promiſes, Ba for my part, at leaſt, I declure, I will 
behave.i in the battle like a true Roman. Fellew: ſoldiers, con- 
tinued he, da you take the Jame oath that 1 * uoW gong to 
rake. At which words he drew hig ſword, and, lifting it up 

towards heaven, cried out, O great Jupiter, Mars, and thor: 

gad, whoſoever than art, who puniſhes breach of faith, I call 
Dou to witneſs, that that I w ill. never return to Rome till 1 have 


conguered. Ihe 2 inferior officers, and all the ſoldiers, 
took the ſame oath, and confirmed it by ſacrifices. Then the 


conſuls reſtored the po 8 their arms, and marched them out 

of the camp in filence and good order, to take poſſeſnon of 
-. .. an advantageous poſt, where they drew them up in battalia. 

On the other hand, the Hetruriaqns were ſurpriſed to ſee the 
WP cowardly 
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atritd out of the the Welt: "Then tir abſence, and te report of his 
ade 4 Fest alteration on that fide. The Nena be- 
| to'foſe ground; but the conſul Fabius and hib brother ap. 
pearing unexpeRedly in the fir ſt ranks, and aſſuring thi 
fight Romans, that the enemy's right witig and main 
were put to flight, and that the conſul Adoniirs was ſtill alive, 
they returned to the charge, and would have gained a com- 
re if a new battle had not E bn in another plate. 
body of: YVeientes in the heat of the action fell upon the NR 
man cainp, which was guarded by a ſmall number of troops, 
and were ready to enter it, when Manlius, wounded as he 
was, hearing of their danger, cauſed himfelf to be carried 
thither. But while; ' forgetful of his wound; he was deſend- 
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1— in his military expeditions ; for he diſperſed the Ægui, 
_ who had committed great ravages in the Latin territories, 
without the loſs of a ſingle man, and afterwards haſten- 
ed to the relief of his collegue, who being ſurrounded by the 
Viientes, without timely afſtance, would have been obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. Nor was this the only remarka- 
ble ſervice that Cæſo Fabius did the republic in his third con- 
ſulate. The two conſuls were ſcarce returned to Rome and 
their at᷑mies diſbanded, when the Hetrurians entered again the 
Roman territory, and made incurſions even to the foot of the 
hill — carrying off the cattle, and laying the 
whole country wafte. The ſenate aſſembled to deliberate 
upon the means of putting a ſtop to theſe devaſtations, but, 
the people refuſing to take arms till the Agrarian law was 
t in execution, the fathers were greatly at a loſs what to do, | 
5 this perplexity Fabius formed a project worthy of his af- 7 
fection for his country. He aſſembled all the men of his own F 
name and family, and having communicated to them his de- 
ſign, which was, that the family of Fabii ſhould, alone and 
at their own expence, take upon them to ſecyge the frontiers 23, Fabi- 
againſt the Velentes; the Fabii readily conſented to the mo- an family 


tion, and com:nunicated their deſign to the fathers, by whom «,,der take | 
it was received with applauſe, and unanimouſly approved. Ear- alone to 
ly the next morning, thoſe illuſtrious patricians, being in all guard the 


three hundred and fix, appeared under arms at Cæſe Fabius's frontiers 
door, and from thence marched through the city in good or- againf the 
der with about four thouſand men, partly their vaſſals and Veientes. 
partly their clients, all under the command of MH. Fabius, 
who had laſt year gained the battle of Veii, and was now 
cured of the wounds he had received on that occaſion. The 
whole city ran in erouds to ſee them, and made vows to hea- 
ven for their preſervation. _ They went out of the city at the 
gate Carmentalis ; and marching to the banks of the Cremera, 
now the Baccono, a ſmall river which diſcharges itſelf into 
the Tiber, there built a fort in a ſteep place, ſurrounded it 
with a double ditch, and erected towers at certain diſtances. 
When the works were finiſhed, they divided their men into 
four ſmall parties, one of which was left to guard the fort, 
while the other three marched into three ſeveral parts of the 
enemy's country, and pillaged it. Their firſt expeditions 
were attended with great ſucceſs ; no husbandmen durſt ap- 
pear in the plains, or bring out their cattle. In the mean 
time, new conſuls being choſen at Rome, viz. Lucius Ami- 
lius, a ſecond time, and C. Servilius, Cæſe Fabius, the laſt 
year's conſul, obtained leave of the ſenate to join his family 
on the banks of the Cremera. But the conſcript fathers, to 
Vol. XI. | 8 gain 
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gain him the more reſpect, created for him a new office, de- 
clar.ng him a proconſul, 4 title which gave him the ſame pow- 
er over the troops he commanded, as if he had been a conſul; 
but no other authority (N). The new confuls had ſcarce 
entered upon their office, when news was brought to Rome, 
that the Hetrurians were raiſing a formidable army in order 
to fall upon the Fabii, and that the Aqui and Folſci had al- 


[Far with ready invaded the country of the Latins. Hereupon the 
/-: Herra, contuls divided their army into three bodies; Zmilizs led one 
e againſt the Veientes, Servilius another againſt the Yolſe?, and 
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S>. Furius the third, with the title of proconſul, againſt the 
ui. The Yolſct, being attacked by Servilius, repulſed him, 
an obliged him to keep in his camp, without attempting 
any thing elſe that ſummer. The Z#qui fled at the approach 
of Furius, who laid waſte their country. The Veientet, 
having received ſtrong reinforcements from the other Hetru- 
rian leucum>aies, came to an engagement with Emilius, 
but were intirely defeated, and forced to ſue for peace. The 
conſul out of reſpect to the ſenate referred their deputies to 
tne conſ-ript Mhers, and they in return gave him full power 
to conciude a treaty upon what conditions he ſhould think 
proper. Hereupon the conſul granted them a peace, with- 
out demanding hoſtages, or requiring any thing more than 
two months” proviſions for his army, and money to defray 
the expences” of the war for fix months. This indulgence 


(N) Ly does not mention the creation of a al till the 
year of Rome 289, when he ſpeaks of T. DuinFins Barbatus, as 
commanding the army of the republic againſt the Bui in that 
quality: This dignity, when it was, if we may be allowed the 
expreſſion, in its infancy, was confined to the command of the troops, 
when the preſence of the conſul was neceſſary at Rome, or when 
the republic, being attacked by ſeveral different nations at once, 
was obliged to ſend ſeveral armies into the field, and conſequently 
to increaſe the number of her generals. When the expedition 
was ended, the proconſulate expired. But afterwards, when Rome 
became miſtreſs of 1:aly, and gave law to diſtant nations, ſhe then 
appointed governors over the conquered provinces in quality of 
proconſuls and proprætors Theſe offices had then great privileges 
annexed to them, as we-ſhall obſerve in a more proper place. It 
is not plain from the Lativ hiſtorians, whether the proconſulate 
was at firſt diſpoſed of by the ſenate or people, or whether they 
both joined in the e ection of a proconſul; but when the procon- 
ſuiaie became a common office in the republic, it is certain, that, 
the peop:e aſſembled by tribes, ſometimes by curiz, and more 
rarely by centuries, had their ſhare in the election; of which we 
ſhall find inſtances in the ſequel of this hiſtory. a 
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bighly offended the ſenate, infomuch that they refuſed him 
a triumph, However, as he was an excellent commander, 


Valſci. 
returned to Rome, and 


complained to the 
ings of the ſenate, as if they were 


| ſaid he, prolong the wars abroad, with no other view, 

the execution of the Caſſian law, aud the diſtri- 
conquered lands. He did not ſtop here, but, to 
Servili 


int, he disbanded his army, and recalled Furius, who, 
ſul, was obliged to obey bim *: 
oTWITHSTANDING the. concluded with the Ve- 
ientes, the Fabii did not. their poſt, but continued 
on the frontiers to keep aipeople in awe, whoſe inconſtancy 
and inclination; to break treaties were well known. In the 
following conſulſhip of CG. Horatius and T. Menenius, the 
other Hetrurian leucumonies being offended at the ſeparate 
peace the Jeiantes had made with Rome, ſummoned them to 
appear in the general diet of the nation, and there gave them 
to underſtand, that they muſt either break the treaty they 
had made with Nama, or ſuſtain a war with the other eleven 
leucumonies. The Veientes being reduced to this dilemma, 
choſe the former, and accordingly ſent to the Fabii, requir- 
ing them to demoliſh their fort and quit the frontiers. The 
Fabii rejected the propoſal with indigaation ; whereupon hoſ- 
tilities were immediately renewed, and all Hetruria eſpouſed 
the quarrel of their countrymen. The Fuabii continued to 
ravage the country, and often engaged the Veientes in the 
open held with their uſual ſucceſs, till they were at laſt un- 

ſurpriſed in an ambuſh. The Veientes lodged a 
whole army of Hetrurians in a neighbouring wood, and poſt- 
ed centinels on all the eminences, to give them notice when 
they ſhould fally out. Then they brought out all their cat- 
tle and horſes into a valley under a ſmall guard, as if they 
had no other defign but to feed them. The Fabii no ſooner 
ſaw them, than they marched out in a great body, leaving 
no more men in the fort than was neceſſary to ſecure it from 
a ſurpriſe. They advanced in good ord-r, and the herdſmen 
with their guard flying on their approach, ſome of the Fab:: 
purſued the fugitives, while others ſeized the cattle, and a 


© Dio. Har. I. ix. p. 575. Liv.L ii. c. 49. 
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ſmall number of them continued drawn up in order of battle, 
Immediately the Hetruriant ſallied out of the wood, ſur- 
rounded the Romans on all ſides, and cut in pieces thoſe who 
were in purſuit of the booty. Hereupon the Fabii, who had 

kept their ranks, drawing themſelves into a cloſe com 
body, which faced every way, quitted the plain, and gained 
an eminence, opening themſelves a way with their {ſwords 
through the enemy's forces. When they had got half way 
up the aſcent, they fell into another ambuſh, and were quite 
encompaſſed anew by a freſh body of Hetrurian troops, which 
had been poſted in a wood near the hill. The Fabii, though 
quite ſpent and out of breath, renewed the fight with great 
vigour, made a dreadful flaughter of the Hetrurians, and at 
length, in ſpite of all oppoſition, gained the top of the hill. 
The miſe- There they ſpent the night without any proviſions, being on 
rable flate all ſides beſet by an army of Hetrurians. The next day the 
of the Fa- Fabii, who were left to guard the fort, being informed of 
bii. the danger of their relations, haſtened to- their relief ; but, 
being t acked in the plain by a numerous body of the enemy, 
| they were all to a man cut off. Not long after, thoſe who 
were on the top of the hill, being preſſed by hunger and thirſt, 
broke their way thr the enemy, of whom they killed 
x great numbers, The Hetrurians, ſurpriſed at their courage 
: and intrepidity in the heat of action, offered to let them re- 
tire unmoleſted, upon condition they would throw down their 
| arms, and give their word that they would abandon the fort. 
1 But this the brave men looked upon as a diſhonourable propo- 
fal, and therefore choſe rather to die with glory, than fave 
their lives by an action, which they thought would reflect diſ- 
grace on their family. They renewed the attack; upon which 
the Hetrurians, changing their way of fighting, avoided com- 
ing to a cloſe engagement; and keeping at a diſtance, ſhow- 
ered from all parts darts and ſtones on thoſe illuſtrious war- 
N riors. They held out ſome time againſt the unexpected 
ſtorm, and puſhed forwards againſt the enemy, who had not 
courage to come near them. At length the Hetrurians, per- 
ceiving that the ſwords of the Romans were for the moſt part 
broke, and their bucklers ſplit in pieces, ventured to attack 
| them man to man. Then the Fabii, like men in deſpair, 
; threw themſelves with incredible fury into the midſt of the 
Hetrurian battalions, and, ſnatching the arms of their enc- 
mies, fought them with their own weapons. Hereupon the 
Fa- Hetrurians were again obliged to have recourſe to javelins and 


All 


bii Aue ſtones, with which thoſe brave men were overwhelmed, and 
on the ſpot. all killed on the ſpot. The Hetrurians cut off their heads, and, 


carrying them in triumph on the tops of their lauces, ſhewed 
1 RE e them 
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them to the Fabii, who had ſtaid in the fort. At this fight 
they gave themſelves up to deſpair, and inftead of defending 
the ramparts, ſallied out upon the enemy without obſerving 
any order, aiming at nothing but to fell their lives dear. 
Theſe were likewiſe cut in pieces; fo that of the three hun- 
dred and: fix Fabii, not one eſcaped. Livy ,and thoſe who 
have copied after hin tell us, that only one of the name was 
left in Rome, a youth not fourteen years of age, from whom 
the Fubii we find afterwards mentioned were all deſcended. 
But Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus looks upon this as a: mere fa- 
ble, invented to give ſomething of a miraculous air to ſo tra- 
gical an event. And indeed we can hardly believe, that of 
all the Fabii, who periſhed at the Cremera, one only left a 
child behind him. However that be, Rome ſuffered a great 
loſs, and ſhewed all the concern gratitude could expreſs. 
The gate Carmentalis, through which they marched out of 
the city, was thenceforth called Porta Scelerata, or The ac- 
curſed gate, and the day of their defeat was reckoned among 
the unlucky days, on which it was not lawful to begin any 
thing of conſequence à (O). The conſul Menenius, who 


* Dio. Har. p. 578. Liv. I. ii. c. 50. 


(O) We have followed s of Halicarnaſſus in our account 
of the unfortunate defeat of the Fabii. But other hiſtorians are 
ſaid by that writer to relate it in the following manner. The family 
of the Fabii, ſay they, being obliged to offer up a ſacrifice, and 
celebrate a family-feaſt together, they marched out of the fort on 
the Cremera, in order to di 
a ſmall number of their clients. They paſſed through the enemy's 
country without uſing the precaution of ſending out ſcouts to re- 
connoitre, or matching in order of battle, as if they had been at 
peace with the Hetrurian nation. But the Veientes, being informed 
of their departure, poſted part of their troops in an ambuſcade on 
the road the Romans were to take, while a ſmall body marched 
to meet the guard and attack it. The Fabii, who ſuſpected 
nothing of this nature, fell into the ſnares which had been laid 
for them. The troops which lay concealed, fallied out unexpect- 
edly, and attacked them with vigour, (ome in front, others in 
flank, while a troop of Veientes, who followed them coſe, fell up- 
on their rear. Being thus ſurrounded on all fides, and overpowered 
with numbers, they were all cut off, This account has not, ac- 
cording to Dioayſius, the leaſt appearance of truth. Is it credi- 
ble, fays he, that all the F2biz ſhould abardon fo important a poſt 
without an expreſs order from the ſenate? As for the care of 
the ſacrifice, it might have been committed to ſuch of their family 


and name as were diſpenſed with by their age from bearing 8 


ſcharge this religious duty, guarded by 
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thirty furlongs from the field of battle, when the Fabii were 
cut in pieces. But it was believed, that he out of ; 
gave them up to deſtruction, when be might have, 
heved them. He afterwards i 


the Hetruriaens | 


2 
e Fabi, d de 
in the fort, it would have been ſufficient tor them to have 
ed three or four of the family to 
name of all the reſt. Befider, it 
dent in them to leave fuch an 1 


confidence as in the moſt 
— the Fab marched out of the city at the 
Carmentalis, Mae doh temple of Farms on their right 
hd — r 
an to the gate the temple of Jaun in the 
following verſes : 


— — 
Fe per haxc noli, quiſquis en; omen haber. 
Ila ama refert Fabios exiſſe trecentss. 


wacat culpa, ſed tamen omen haber (7). 


The ſame poet tells us, that only one youth of the Fabs- 
«: family, not yet fourteen years of age, was ſaved. 


Una dies Fabios ad bellum mi ſerat ommnes; 
A belhon miſſes perdidit n dies. 
Ut tamen Herchlee ſupereſſent ſemina genti; 
Credibile oft ipfos confuluifſe devs. + 
Nam puer impubes, & adbuc non utilis armis 
Unus de Fabia gente relifius erat (8). 


(7) Ovid, Faft. 1. is. (8) Len ibid. 
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The Roman Hiftory. _ 


rage, and ſecured the city. However, the e- 
e nor quite lay a- 
the 


ravages, 
the country burnt or plundered, there was à great ſcarcity of 
corn. "The meaner ſort of the people got together in companies, 


The Romans found themſelves under a 

ty either of ing, or driving the enemy farther off. 
marched out under the conduct of their new 7,, He- 
conſuls, A. Virginius and P. Servilius, and engaging the trurians 
Hetrurians, gained a complete victory over them. But when ;,;;-.ly de- 
by the dead bodies, that were brought to Rome to be feared. 
burnt, the ſenate ſaw how many Romans had periſhed in 
the engagement, they refuſed the conſuls the honour of a 
triumph =, a 

Tus departure of the Hetrurians reſtored plenty to the 
city, proviſions being brought thither from all the neigh- 
bouring countries. the people were no ſooner delivered 
from the fear of a foreign enemy, than they renewed their 
complaints about the diſtribution of the conquered lands. As 
they could not bring about the execution of the Caffian law, 
they laid the whole blame upon the conſuls, eiting them, 
as ſoon as they were out of their office, before the aſſembly 
of the tribes. 2 „the ſon of the famous Me- 
nenius Agrippa, was ac by the tribunes of having con- 
nived 2 deſtruction of 4 Fubii; and — to — 
give an account of his conduct before a tribunal, where bis re, Sg 
moſt inveterate enemies were his judges. The patricians uſ- fined 5 
ed the ſame arts they had formerly practiſed in the affair of” 


_ Coriolanus, to prevent his being tried by the people; but to 


no purpoſe ; for the tribunes continued obſtinate, and their 
obſtinacy prevailed. Menenius was tried, not by the curiz, but 
by the tribes, and almoſt unanimouſly condemned to death. 


„ Dio. Hat. p. 584. Liv. I. ü. c. 52. 
But 
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But the ſenate and all his friends ſoliciting earneſtly in his be- 
| half, the tribunes changed the ſentence of death into a fine 
of two thouſand aſſes, that is, about five pounds of our money, 
a conſiderable fum, when men of the firſt rank lived upon 
the product of their ſmall farms, which they often cultivated 
with their own hands. Nay, this fine was exceſſive, with 
reſpet to Menenius, whoſe father bad left him no other pa- 
trimony, but his glory. His friends offered to pay it for 
him, but he rejected their generous offers, and, being ſenſi- 
bly affected with the injuſtice and ingratitude of his fel- 
low-citizens, ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, where he ſoon 
died of grief and hunger: This melancholy accident great- 
ly increaſed the animoſity between the patricians and ple- 
beians ; the former, determining to keep no meaſures with 
the latter, openly declared, that they would never ſuffer the 
Caſſian law to be put in execution. On the other hand, 
the tribunes, more inraged than ever, omitted no opportu- 
nity of proſecuting the nobility. They took great pleaſure 
in humbling the patricians, and ſummoning the conſuls, as 
ſoon as they had laid down their office, to appear before the 
tribunal of the people. Servilius, as we have obſeryed above, 
had loſt a great number of men in the engagement with the 
Hetrurians, when he drove them from the Faniculum. He 
had therefore ſcarce laid down the faſces, when a criminal 


_ proceſs was commenced againſt him for purſuing the enemy 


too far, and by that indiſcretion expoſing the lives of many 
citizens to unneceſſary dangers. But this was only a pre- 
tence for the proſecution. The real crime both of Servilius 


and Menenius was, their omitting to name the decemvirs 


for the partition of the lands. Servilius had too much con- 
fidence in the goodneſs of his cauſe to beg the ſenate to inter- 
cede for him. He faced the danger boldly, and, without 
changing either his habit or countenance, appeared before 
the aſſembly of the people, and made fo judicious a defence, 
that he was unanimouſly acquitted. He ſoon after not only 
cleared his character from all blemiſh, but added a new luftre 
to it. A remarkable victory, which the conſul Valerius gain- 
ed the ſame year over the Hetrurians, was chiefly owing 
to the bravery and conduct of Servilius, who ferved in 
quality of the conſul's lieutenant. The following year, 
A. Manlius and L. Furius, being choſen conſuls, the former 
marched - againſt the Yerentes, who, at his approach, ſhut 
themſelves up ii Veii, where they were ſo diſtreſſed for want 
of provilions, that they ſucd for peace, and obtained of the 

ſenate 
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truce... The conſul Aanlins, for this The Vei- 


ning to them, that if they in- 
— ent on thoſe criminals, they might, 

n a een to put in execution the 

Cafhan law. Accordingly a day was appointed for their trial. 

Theſe violent . proceed greatly alarmed the ſenate, who 

now ſaw, with no leſs i ay ry hci than ſorrow, that the tri- 

bunes aimed equally at their . and fortunes, and that they 

— pak age, a delign of deſtroying all the ſenators one Lon 

therefore had private meetin | 

Fe au and. he our to reſcue Furius and — if they 

were condemned, there not being wanting deſperate men, 

who. offered to make the attempt. On the other hand, the 

before - hand, infolently boaſting, that, in 

ſpite of all the artifices of the ſenate, the Caffian law ſhould 

paſs, and be ſealed with the blood of thoſe who had oppoſed 

it 3 but the very day before the trial of Manlius and Furius, 

the furious tribune ius was found dead in his bed, with- The 

out any marks on his body either of violence or poiſon. He — 

was carried into the forum, and being there expoſed to public 

view, the common people concluded, that the gods did not 

approve of his enterprize ; but the wiſer ſort entertained 

violent ſuſpicions of the patricians. However, the religious 

notion having prevailed, the partition of lands was not ſo much 

as mentioned for ſome. time after 3. 
Tas conſuls and ſenate, finding the tribunes greatly con- 

founded at the unexpected death of their collegue, and more 

at the effect it had upon the ſuperſtitious minds of the people, 

began to act in a very arbitrary manner, imagining they ſhould 

no meet, with no oppolition, either from the people ot their 


: " * Idem, ibid. FRY ood I, ii. 
Vor. XI. Tt tribunes. 
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—— —— — — 
liſied to in a time of general commotions, he had = 
ſented from the comitia; but the patricians, 
ed with his ſteadineſs and intrepidity, got him 2 
abſent, in the comitia by centuries, „ n e e pen 
intereſt. They joined with him T. Duinftinr, a venerable 
ſenator, of a ſweet temper,' who was beloved by the people, 
tho” looked upon as one of the chief leaders of the ber party. 
The new conſuls having convened the ſenate-to deliberate on 
the moſt proper to hinder the publication of Folero's 
law, Appius, 
was for raiſing an 2 — people to vent that 
martial cou 
home. Bur Fir, urge i contiity Git 5 be thought 
it unjuſt to make war upon nations, that had given Rome no 
occation of complaint; — beſides, to the ' fe- 
nate, that the people themſelves would "ſobn be appriſed of 
their defign, and refuſe to take arms; which would turn to 
the diſhonour of the conſular authority, and produce à general 
flame. The opinion of Sin previiled';” but Apprer, 
who could not bear the leaſt contradiction, tive upon ill 
terms with his collegue all the reſt of the year; which greatly 
increaſed the affection the people had already for Quinctius ?. 
Tur diviſion of the conſuls and union of the tribunes 
made Valero believe, that he ſhould now get his law paſſed. 


m. There were but four tribes in the city, and ſeven- 


teen in the JJ. atk 


the nobility ſo that in the comitia by trĩbes the 


but little intereſt. They therefore exerted * 
deavours to ward off a blow, which tended directly to deſtroy 


the authority of the ſenate, and to eſtabliſn that of the people 
upon its ruins. When the ſenate met to deliberate upon 


PE —— tba | 


? Dio. Har. p- 600. 
p. 599. PTY 


the diaztes of his haturil ſeverity, 
abroad, which made them untractable at 
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Cane . 


ane e een whether 


— Te their of gentle- 


— — people, by bb ſoft and in- 
— eb eb org trone 
rejetted, if Fpprus, when it was his turn 


| rc 
— republic, and had, for that 


reaſon, been "raiſe to the tribuneſhip, when the domeſtic 
broils were like do end ina civil war, roſe up to anſwer the 
conſuls; but, without any notice of 
ments, inſiſted only on the tivectives of Appru 


with words againſt 


as 


would cither et Falye's Lu paſied, or periſh i 
Then, "after having kept the people ſome time in ſuſpence, 


2 * Appius, F command you, ſaid he, to leave the d- "38 bs 
bh. 


pins deſpiſed his order, and told him, that, tho* «7777 AP- 


— . — and that his whole power + the 
confifted in an oppoſition to ſuch decrees of the ſenate , 9. ably, 
as were prejudicial to the Then calling about him a 7e 4, 
his friends, clients, and relations, who were very numerous, Jed t pri- 
he prepared to oppoſe force with force. The tribune, hav- foe, 

ing conferred haſtily with his collegues, commanded one of 

his officers to ſeize Appius, and carry him to priſon. Here- 

upon a ſcuffle began between the conſul's lictors and the offi- 
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Idem, p. 602. Lav, I ii. c. 57. 
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——— — gin- As 
common ſoldiers he decimated them, that is, put every 

- - - \ tenth man todesth. As the time of the comitia for the elec- 
ttion of new conſuls drew near; be led back to Ren the re- 
88 ZS rr 0 yt weoene pe 

| rn and ere 

L. Valerius, a ſecond time, and 0. df milins, They bad 

The old — I eee aotzake 
Ape of old diſpute concerning the partition of the lands. Both the con- 
the Agra- ſuls were diſpoſed. to favour the people; E milius out of re- 


ze 


—_— . — 


rin /aw venge aganit the ſenate, for having refuſed bis father the ho- 


nours of a triumph, when he returned from a ſucceſsful war a- 
gainſt the Æ gui; and Valerius, to gain the good - will of the 
———— hatred he had drawn ü pagers by proſe· 
ting Coſffrus during. his A the _ conſuls, 
rr 
and Caſſius, were impowered to nominate the decemvits, in 
order to make a new diſtribution of the hands, the 
tribunes, being ſecure-of the preſent.conſuls,. braught the af- 
| fair before the ſenate, where it occaſioned long debates. EZ- 
a milixs, the conſul's father, who ſpake firſt, was for having the 

decemvirs. named by the conſuls, in order to proceed to the di- 

viſion of the conquered lands 3 which, faid he, being public 


and common, ought to be for the equal benefit of all. But 
Appius, that ſworn of the -the opinion 
of Znilius with ſo much warmeb-and ſtrength of reaſon, that 
the ſenate rejected the 

by both the conſuls. 


diſappointment, reſolved to 
Appies and with that vie ci katy rig, eines} 
the people. habit, as was uſual on ſuch occaſions, or even ſuffering his 
friends, to follicit-the multitude in bis behalf, on the day of 
the aſſembly, appeared in the midſt of his accuſers, with the 


fans dignity he hd bn their judge. u, ger, 
rited up 


was reduced to theſe four. heads. 1 
the ſenate againſt the people. 2. That he had raiſed ſeditions 
in the republic. 3. That be bad cauſed a tribune to be truck, 
_ tho” the laws declared his perſon facred and inviolable. 4. 
That be had ſunk the courage of his ſoldiers by his ity, 
and ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by the Vegi. But he 
anſwered theſe ſeveral articles with ſo much ſtrength, that the 
people durſt not condemn him. The tribunes, who were 


7 Dio. Hai, p. 606. LI v. ibid. 


bent 


„ have time — — rages 

as, plainly foreſeeing that Id fall a victim to the 
implacable hatred of thoſe magiſtrates, prevented the diſgrace 
of a condemnation, by laying violent hands on himſelf, The He 4! 
tribunes endeavoured in vain to deprive him of fuch fu- Vine. 
neral honours as his merit and rank in the republic deſerved. 


clients, raiſed to the conſulate T. Quinctius, a ſecond time, | 

and 9. Serwilius, who, to prevent the breach from growing 

wider, buſied the people all that year with foreign wars. Ser-. 7h, Sa- 

vilius had great ſucceſs againſt the Sabines; and Quinctius bines, the 

gained a complete victory over the united forces of the ui Aqui, 

and Yolſei, which was followed by the fiege and ſurrender of and the 

the city of Aim. Quinctius, on his return to Rome, was Volici de- 

honoured with a triumph, and attended both by the ſenate /*4t*4. 

an people in hi; proceſſion to the capitol, The dome tic diſ- 

ſentions began afreſh in the following conſulate of T. Ænili- 

us, a ſecond time, and O. Fabius, fon of one of the three fa- 

mous brothers, who in the battle of Cremera. mi- 

lius, who had favoured the people in his firſt conſulate, re- 

newed hs endeavours to get the Caſſian law put in execution; 

whereupon great diſturbances enſuing, Fabius found out an 

expedient to appeaſe both the and patricians, He Fabius 
opoſed to ſend a colony to people that pleaſant and fruitful 5% of as 

E. 


c:nton of the Folſci, which Nvinctius had juſt conquered. gedient 
His motion was — with great applauſe by the meaner 2 joy he 
ſort of people, and three ſenators, vix. T. Quinctius the con complaints 
ſul, J Firginius, and P. Furius, were immediately appointed of the peo 
to make the diſtribution of the lands; but when the plebeians ple. 
were to give in-their names to thoſe triumvirs, few of them ap- 
peared z nay, they began to change their ſtyle and complain of 
the ſenate, who, they ſaid, were ſending brave men out of 
their country, becauſe they oppoſed their oppreſhons ; the 
greater part therefore choſe rather to ſtay at Rane, than leave 

Vor. XI, Uu rf 


which wa, to give up the gov 

ſul's hands, by theſe words, YVideat conful, ur gu reſpublica de- 
tri mati capiat, Let the "conful tate care, that the republic ſuffer 
no detriment. © Pofthumius,, who received this colmiſfion, 
made all take arms who were able, and gave T. Dumaims 


the command of the army, with the title of . As 
ſoon as- Quinctius came within-fight of the inveſted camp, the 


Quinctius gui retired ; but Furius bad before made n ſally, in which 
obliges His brother L. Prins und two cohorts had been ſurrounded 
them to re- by the enemy and cut in pieces. The conſul now acted up- 
tire into on the offenſive, and obliged the enemy to withdraw into 
their own their own country. Poſftbumius attacked a body of their 
ccuntry- freebooters, loaded with ſpoil, and mide a great flagghter of 
them. By theſe ſaccefſes Ram# was reſtored to its former 
tranquillity. In the following confulate of P. Servilius-Pri/- 

cus and Aibutius Elva, a dreadful plague broke out in Rome, 

and fwept away almoſt all the flower of the youth who were a- 

ble to bear arms; the fourth part of the ſenators, the greateſt 
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their country open to the ravages of the enemy; 
ci took the field, and even ventured an engagement, in which 
they laſt 4 great many men, and were, on that account, tho? 
the ſucceſs of the battle was pretty equal, forced to confine 
themſelves to their cities; ſo that the A ui and V ci, having 
live unable, gg account of their bad ſtate of health, to aſſiſt the 


curia. The dead were ſo numerous, that they 
into the Tiber without burial ; ſo that the calamity becoming 


* 


during the inter · regnum, which had laſted from the death of 
the couſuls; and now #alerins Poplicola, being inter -rex, aſ- 
ſembled the centuries for the election of new ones, when 
Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus were choſen. 
In the beginning of their conſulate, the tribunes, forgetting 


The N, Atqui 


and Volle 


took fore Roms. 


the miſeries the city had ſuffered, undertook to renew the, 
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old quarrel about the diviſion of the lands ; but the people, 


without hearkening to them, turned all their thoughts upon 
the inſults Rome had received from the 


The AM - ely 2 

3 — the Au and Valſci, 
intirely Sho had united their forces ; but were overthrown in a pitch- 

ae ed battle, with the loſs of dach their 


5 ans the two conſuls were thus employed in the field, 
— 2 tribune of the people, named C. Terentius Arſa, took the 
| uaity of their abſence to weaken the conſular authori- 


aſſembly of 


17 7 


ri 


zl 
FF 


F 
; 


to the plebeians, — when they pleaſed, of all 
their effects, and at the fame time make them believe, that 


they acted therein — InKe ne. To prevent this 


that the conſuls had all the deſpotic power 
wanted the name; and therefore — 


© Dro. Hat. p 625. Liv. I. ii e. 8. 


that there was juſt reaſon to tft on this 


in his name, the tribunes reſcued him out of the liQtor's 
hands, and ſet him at liberty. On the other hand, the young 
CET cd mert Bnnces in the comitla, Gard obs 
people by violence, and, with their clamours, hindered the 


r 
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of the law, which was drawn up in theſe words: 
cleft tem men of a mature 
anſpotted reputation, t4 draw us 
c admin on, as for 

up 


her 


11 


; 


[ 


that the 
young man, 2 
of bad, and 
bravery in not inferior 
to his heard with 
greater He was al- 
ways the of the tri- 
raged to meet with ſo much man, 
couſpired bis rui up- 
articles of 
the tribunes, m 
— of the poop i 


ion to the Terentian law: ; he reviled the plebeians, 
people, inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt the tribunes. 
mean time, Yirginivs ſtill went on propoſing the 
much aut of any hopes that it would meet 
ceptance, as purely to increaſe the fury 
him, by his violent and cafh behaviour, more odious 


plauſes, gave the 
we may ley, open war with them and their party. 


treaties, and endeavoured to ſave his liſe by law and unworthy 
ſolicitations. He put on mourning, and, wich à counte- 
nance full of ſorrow and humiliation, went about, begging 
the favour of the meaneſt plebeians. The tribune Fergus 
opened his accuſation, and, in his diſcourſe, n 


9 
* 


e 


* „ 


to the 
wiſe, who 


we 
had been honoured with a triumph 


age and prudence will 
his virtue is arrived 


| 


illuftrious men, and the entreaties of the father, e a fer 
ſible impreſſion on the multitude ; but Virginius, who, was 
bent upon Ceſo's deſtruction, fruſtrated the hopes of the pa · 
tricians. He roſe up, and addrefling himſelf to Duin#ras 
Cincinndtus, The public, ſaid he, does juftice to your virtues, and 
the affection you have for the people ; but ala; ! how different 
is your fon from you His proud temper and tyranucal conduct 
make him umworthy of pardon. The education he has received, 
under the eye of a made/? and popular father, has not been able 

| ts 
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„ Romans, what have you to ches from 
pernicious „ 
_ 


ER bis pride 


thing, of DnB. uy wb than @ commenuelth'; men ; 
but, in order to Mace in your heart — — 1 
which the people ſhare with you, I beg, that my collegue, M. 
Volſcius, may be beard in what be has to offer, by way of pri- 
pete complaint againft. your ſon. I boye the people will not 
leave unrevenged qne of their own magiftrates, who has been ſa 
great a ſufferer by bim. Then Yolſcius aſcending the roſtra, 
to act the part that had been concerted between them, di- 


to the 2 #s 1 was returning one 
my brother, from end f houſe where. we had 
hard by the — Cæſo, accompanied, 
young patricians of the ſame 


'mſelf, who, 7 Park had been making a 
debanch 2 * in thoſe infamous houſes. They at 
ed us with abuſtve 2 which 
notice 5 ; but my 

s for injuries. 
— ment, fell upon bim, and, notwi 
2 7 — beat and bruiſ 


This happened — 


anding my prayers and en- 
him, that he expired upon the ſpot. 
plague made ſuch havock amang us. 
Jen ts car ts to the conſuls ; but death took 

al ey Lucretius and T. Veturius, their 
ys aaa ld in a burry,and Cæſo followed them. Ai 
their return I prepared to bring my ation ; but Cæſo, hearing of 
my defign, waited for me one night in @ by-place, and falling 
me, repeated his blaws ſo thick, that, to avoid my brother's 
ut I was freed ts promiſe never to mantion hat ad ef 


Tar pongle ware fo. expperntell en.chis Hoey, that, with 
2 the truth of the fact, they were ready to 
tear young Ceſs in pieces ; but Virginius, to give ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice to his villainous proſecution, interpoſed, 
and moved, that Cæſe ſhould be ſecured and impriſoned, till 
bis crime could be fully proved, ſince Volſcius had not his 
witneſſes at hand. This occaſioned great debates ; T. Ni- 


ctius repreſenting to the aſſembly, chat it was a thing unheard- 


„ 


of 


3 * a 0 
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of in the republic, that, upon a bare accuſation, a citizen 
ſhould be arreſted and carried to jail. On the other hand, 
Virginius maintained, that ſuch a precaution was neceflary to 
prevent ſuch an offender from eſcaping the juſtice of the peo- 

Alter the queſtion had been long debated, with great 
warmth and liberty of ſpeech on both ſides, the tribunes took 
a middle way between Virginius's pretenſions and thoſe of the 
contrary party, which was, that Cz/s ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
provided he gave ſecurity for ** pag before the peo- 
ple on the day appointed. This raiſed a new debate about 
the ſum, in which the ſecurities were to be bound ; but the 
ſcnate at laſt fixed the ſum to three thouſand aſſes of braſs, 
that is, about nine pounds thirteen ſhillings and nine pence 
of our money; and left it to the tribunes to declare how 
many citizens ſhould be ſecurity for it, in caſe of his eſcape. 
They were content with ten ſecurities, who bound them- 
ſelves to produce C#ſo on the day he was to be tried, or to 
pay the fine. And this is the firſt time we read of bail given 
for appearance in public and capital caſes. Czſo was no 
ſooner at liderty than he left Rome, and retired into He- 
tru ia; but the tribunes knew nothing ot his eſcape, till he 
was again cited to appear, when his frien is endeavoured to 
prove to the people, that he had executed jaſtice on himſelf, 
and anticipated their ſeatence of baniſhmcat, by baniſhing 
himſelf ; but the tribunes, ſeeing plainly that this was only 
an evaſion to avoid the payment of the fine, exacted it with 
more rigour ; ſo that Dainius, the father of Czſo, having 
ſold the beſt part of his eſtate on that account, was forced to 
retire to a poor cottage on the other fide of the Tiber, where 
hecultivated, with his own hands, five or fix acres of land, 


which were all he had to live upon . 


Tax tribunes, believing that the baniſhment of Cæſe 
would keep the young patricians in awe, called an aſſembly 


it with the ſame intrepidity. 
all the patricians to be driven away from the aflembly ; but 
the nobility, uniting themſelves more cloſely together after 
the proſecution of Caſe, oppoſed force by force; and, being 
attended by a great number of their clients, made the tribunes 
feel the evil conſequences of the ſedition they had begun. The 
were diſperſed anew, and the tribunes obliged to ſave 
themſelves, by taking refuge in their own houſes. Thus the 
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law was hindered from piaffing this year. The following 
year, the ſenate and patricians in conjunction raiſed to the 
conſulate Caius Claudius, brother to Appius Claudius, who 
killed himſelf, and P. Valerius, a ſecond time. The tribunes, 
ſeeing the whole body of the nobility united againſt them, 
and deſpairing to carry their point by a fair open conteſt, 
combined together to deſtroy at one ſtroke the better part of 
the ſenate, and ſuch of the patricians as were obnoxious to 
them. In order to put in execution ſo deteſtable a project, 
in the firſt place, by many falſe reports ſpread abroad among 
the people, they filled the whole city with inquietude and 
diſtruſt, as if ſome great deſign was ſecretly hatching againſt 
the public liberty, Then, to give the people ſtrong ſuſpici- 
ons of the whole body of the nobility, * a letter 

le they were 
ſitting in their tribunal, a came, and having, in 
the fight of all the people, put into their hands a letter, diſ- 
appeared in an inſtant, and was never afterwards ſeen. The 
tribunes read the letter to themſelves, and, in reading it, 
put on an air of terror and ſurprize, in order to excite the 
curioſity of the people, and make them more uneaſy. Then, 
riſing from their ſeats, and cauſing filence to be proclaimed 
by the crier, Virginius, with looks full of confternation, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the aſſembly, ſpoke thus: Romans, you 
are threatened with the greateſt dangers. If the gods, who are 
the protefiors of innocence, had not diſcovered the wicked deſigns 
your enemies, you bad been all loft. But you muff give us 
to N the ſenate with the affair before it be divulged. 
Virginins having thus ſpoke, the tribunes went all in a body 
to the conſuls houſes, and the ſenate being immediately aſ- 
ſembled, the tribunes were admitted into it. In the mean 
time, the emiſſaries of the tribunes ſpread a thouſand falſe re- 
ag the people about the contents of the letter. Some 
„ that C/o was advancing towards Rome, where he had 
correſpondents, at the head of an army of Voſſci; others, that 
the patricians had conſpired to- call him back, and, with his 
aſſiſlande, to deſtroy the tribunate ; others confined the en- 
terprize to the young patricians, and maintained, that Cz/c 
was till in Rome, and would ſoon appear at the bead of a 
numerous body, compoſed of patricians and their clients, &c. 
Thus the people's prejudices were kept up, and their hatred 
to the patricians increaſed. Ye” & | 
Tas tribunes being admitted into the ſenate, Virginius 
addrefied himſelf to the conſuls and ſenators in the following 
words: Our diſcretion, conſcript fathers, made us keep 
«© filence, while the misfortunes, with which we are now 
F << threatened, 
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tc threatened, were yet uncertain, To act upon bare conjec- 
te tures againſt ſeditious men not yet diſcovered, is often only 


«© however, we have not been unactive upon our firſt ſuſpici- 
«© ons, and our private inquiries bave been effectual. We have 


6 live in hoſpitality and friendſhip. Their letters will convince 
& you, that the gods watch over the republic for its preſer- 
6 vation. The ſymptoms we find at home, agree with the 
& accounts we receive. from abroad. Rome is betrayed. 
© Some of the moſt illuſtrious families in this city, and ſome 
e even of the ſenate itſelf, are turned conſpirators, and have 
e ſworn her deſtruction. Among the Reman knights there are 
& affaffins, who are ready to murder us. They wait only 
for the opportunity of a dark night to break into our houſes 
© to maſlacre us, and all thoſe among the people, who 
«© ſhew any zeal for the public liberty. They take it for 
granted, that, After this barbarous execution, they ſhall eaſily 
5 obtain of you the abolition of the tribunate. Cz/, that Cæ- 
«© fo, whom they reſcued from his juſt puniſhment, is the in- 
* ſtrument of their fury. He is to appear within the walls, 
*< attended by numerous troops of Aqui and Velſci, who are 
to be brought hither privately, and in ſmall parties. The 
«© tribunes are to fall the firſt victims to his reſentment ; 
and ſuch of the e, as ſhall dare to make any reſiſtance, 
are to be ſacrificed without mercy. Theſe are our dan- 
„ gers; this is the crime of your patricians, What then 
„ is now to be done? Ol] ye immortal gods, who unite us in 
<< the ſame religious ' worſhip, inſpire the ſenate with ſenti- 
«© ments of equity ; efface out of their minds all regard to 
% rank, birth, and party-intereſt. We conjure you, con- 
<« ſcript fathers, not to give us up to the rage of theſe aſ- 
„ ſafhns. In order to prevent their evil deſigns, we hope 
&« you will not refuſe us a decree, impowering us to make 
« further inquiries into this conſpiracy, and to. ſecure the 
«© chief authors of it, Thoſe, who are moſt in danger, 
% are moſt nearly concerned to avoid it, and will be moſt 
de active in making diſcoveries. Time preſſes us, and our 
« affaffins are at the gates. The leaſt delay were danger- 
« ous. Who knows, but this very night may be pitched upon 
«© for the execution of the bloody deſign? They muſt be 
«« conſpirators themſelves, who are againſt inquiring into the 
«© conſpiracy ””, 

Tus demand of the tribunes much embaraſſed the ſenate. 
The more timorous were apprehenſive, that a refuſal would 
1iritate the people and raiſe a edition ; but thoſe who had 
X x 2 moxe 


« giving .a handle to factious ſpirits to raiſe inſurrections; 


«© been faithfully ferved by thoſe foreigners, with whom we 
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more firmneſs of mind repreſented, how s it was to 
give the tribunes an unbounded power in an affair of a capital 
nature. But the conſul Claudius, addrefling himſelf to the 
tribunes, replied thus: I take upon me to anſwer you, 
«< t:j»unes, becauſe none of you can have the confidence to 
« ſay, that I am concerned in the conſpiracy, with which 
«© you charge the patricians. My conduct puts me out of 
« your reach. However, my deſign ia ſpeaking is not 

d iſſuade the ſenators from ſuffering informations to be taken of 
«© ſuch a cruel attempt, or to hinder them from giving you 
ce this commiſſion. Were the accuſation true, too much 
cc precaution could not be uſed to ſecure your lives, and the 
public liberty; but let us ſearch the matter to the bottom. 
<< the tribunes laſt year could not get their law paſſed : hence 
cc their air of conſternation ; hence their continual" delibera- 
cc tions, their aſſemblies, and their conferences. And what 
<< reſolutions have they taken in them? No doubt, to 
„ invent the chimerical conſpiracy they now bring to light. 
Leet us accuſe the patricians, ſaid they, of having conſpired 
«© againſt our lives; and then demand of the ſenate a power 
<< to take cognizance of the conſpiracy. If they refuſe it, 
ve ſhall then inſpire the populace with new rage againſt 
«© them. If they grant it, we will then give full ſcope to 
«© our reſentment, and intimidate the oppoſers of the Tires 
„ tian law. This is the tribunes ſcheme ; theſe are the 
*© ſnares they have laid for us. Speak, Virginians, tell us, 
*© whence came theſe letters, which have ſo much alarmed 
«© you? Whoare theſe gueſts, and theſe faithful allies? How 
came they acquainted with the misfortunes which threaten 
* you? where is the bearer of this foul accuſation ? Why 
<< has he diſappeared ? Let us know who are the ſenators 
<< and knights named in the letter you produce? Surely we 
<< have * _ to hear the names of thoſe great crimi- 
<< nals, | we wait till you are made maſters of our lives 
“ by a decree of the ſenate, and have it in your power 
to convict us of treaſon by falſe evidence? You ſay the 
e ſymptoms at home agree with the informations from a- 
broad; why don't you then ſhew us theſe ſymptoms ? Why 
„don't you pro luce the acguſers ? Could you poſſibly ima- 
„ gine, that the ſenate would deliver up our moſt illuſtrious 
citizens to your fury, upon a bare accuſation by letter, 
5 without any kind of proof? To you, conſcript fathers, to 
„your indulgence the bold attempts of the tribunes are to be 
© aſcribed, You were too eaſy in delivering up the brave 
** Cz/o to the rage of his perſecutors. The tribunes ſucceſs 
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te againſt him encourages them to attempt every thing againſt 
« us. To conclude, opinion is, that, if the ſtate be 
e in any danger, it is ouly from the ſeducers of the people, 
c who, while they ſet up for the defenders of the public 
<< liberty, are indeed its greateſt enemies. This ſpeech 
quite ſtunned the tribunes. They withdrew with no lefs 
ſhame than fury ; and repairing to the aſſembly of the 

who waited- for them, began there to inveigh moſt bitterly 


nſt both ſenate and conſuls ; but Appius following them, 
aſcended the roftra, and fpoke to the people with ſo much 
and eloquence, that the better ſort were fully con- 

vinced that the pretended conſpiracy was only an artifice of 
the tribunes to have itin their to deſtroy their enemies; 
but - the undiftinguiſhing rabble continued in their firſt per- 
ſuaſion; and the tribunes took care to maintain the 
belief of an error, which gave them an opportunity of raifing 


new diſturbances in the ſtate v. 
Tus inteftine broils of the blic encouraged a private Herdoni- 
erdonius, to attempt the re- m, 4 Sa- 


man in Sabinia, named Appius a 
duction of Rome. He was deſcended of an illuftrious family, bine, 2. 
and, having a great number of ſlaves and clients, he flattered anger the 
himſelf chat he ſhould be able, with their affiftance, to re- Ras. 
duce the Reman republic under his obedience, and make him- 7 
ſelf king of Rome. This bold deſign he imparted to 
his friends, repreſenting to them, that it was not impracticable 
to ſurprize the city during the diviſion between the 
and the ſenate. Some of his friends, no leſs enterpriſing than 
himſelf, approving his undertaking, ſoon got together about 
fou thouſand men, conſiſting partly of their own clients, 
but chiefly of flaves, outlaws, and men of deſperate fortunes. 
This was indeed a ſmall number for ſo great an enterprize ; 
but Herdonius took it for granted, that a great number of 
Roman exiles, the Roman populace, who were greedy of 
plunder, ſuch citizens as were enemies to the patriciang, the 
faves, and alſo the gui and Volſci, would not fail to come to 
his affiſtance, upon the firſt news of his attempt. With 
theſe hopes he embarqued his troops on the Tiber by night, 
them down the river, and landed them before br 4 
day by the fide of the capitol. He got up the hill without 
being perceived, and, under cover of the darkneſs, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the temple of Jupiter, and the fortreſs adjoining to 
it. Thence he threw himſclf into the neighbouring houſes, 
and put all thoſe tothe ſword who refuſed to join him. Some, 
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depend, and placing them in the forum, and at the gates of 
the city. The night was ſpent in dou 


= 


neither the conſuls nor the people knowing how many, or 


what, enemies they were to contend with. At length the 


gers, till they have promiſed upon as you have 
re- taken the capitol, they will ſuffer the Terentian law to 
Why ſhould you venture your lives, when you can 


ing the patricians attack the citadel themſelves. The peo- 
ple, ſaid he, would ſell you their ſervices too dear. The pa- 
tricians, attended by their clients, and a few voluntiers, are 
ſufficient to drive away the raſh Herdonins ; beſides, we may 
borrow ſuccours of the Latins and Hernici : our flaves, if 
we ſet them at liberty, will lend ustheir aſſiſtance. In ſhort, 
any ſoldiers are better than refractory citizens, who refuſe to 
relieve their country in its utmoſt danger. But Valerius, 
who was more moderate and popular than his collegue, was 
of opinion, that, in the preſent circumſtances, the ſenate 
ought not to refuſe the multitude any thing, that could induce 


in defence them to take up arms immediately, The beſt part of the 


of their 
nas 


fenators being of his mind, he advanced into the midſt of 
the people, and promiſed them, that, as ſoon as the capitol 
— Was 


ces, we emen Ane. 351 
was re-taken, he would not hinder the tribunes from pro- 
poſing the law. The people, charmed with, this promiſe, 
took atms, and folemnly ſwore never to them down 
without” the conſuls leave. Then the c drew lots 
for the conduct of the attack, which fell to Valin. 
Clandius was appointed to cover the „ and prevent 
any ſuccours from joining Herdonius. Valerius, having 
drawn up his men in the forum, marched to the attack with 
them, and a legion of Ta/culans, which L. Mamilius, the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of Tuſculum, had ſent of his own accord 
to the affiftance of the Romans. Herdoniuſ ſuſtained the aſſault 
with fuch courage and reſolution, that the day was far = 
before the Romans had gained any advantage over him. 
conſul Falerizs, encouraging his men by his example to ad- 7 n 
vance boldly, notwithſtanding the ſhowers of darts which were Valerius is 
inceſſantly diſcharged upon them, was lain at the head of the “led and 
legionaries. P. Yolummizs, who ſaw him fall, ordered his theSabines 
to be covered, in order to conceal his death. He then driven 
his place, and led on the Romans with ſo much bravery and fron the 
reſolution, that they carried the place before they miſſed their capitol. 
commander. Herdonius fought like a man in deſpair, who - 
was reſolved to ſell his life very dear. As he was a man ofa 
tall ſtature and great ſtrength, he made a terrible laughter of 
the Romans, diſputing the ground inch by inch, till he was at 
ſlain, after having loſt the nd part of his followers. 
Thoſe, who outlived the loſs of their general, either tabbed 
themſelves, or threw themſelves headlong from the top of the 
capitol. And thus ended this raſh enterprize, in the deſtruc- E 
tion of Herdonius, and all thoſe who were concerned in it * 
Tux city was no ſooner recovered from its fright, but the 
tribunes called upon Claudius, the ſurviving conſul, to perform 
his collegues promiſe; but he put it off, under various preten- 
ces, and at length refuſed to do any thing in the affair, till a 
new conſul was elected in the room of Valerius. The day for 
the election being appointed, the ſenate and the whole body of 
patricians refolved to chuſe ſome ſenator of great merit, who 
ſhould be capable of defeating the tribuncs deſign, and keeping 
the people in awe with his authority. They caſt their eyes 
upon Quinctius Cincinnatus, the father of C-fo, who was ac- Quinctius 
cordingly elected by the firſt claſs, conſiſting of eighteen cen Cncinna- 
turies of cavalry and fourſcore of infantry ; fo that there was tus con/v/- 
no occaſion for the inferior claſſes to give their ſuffrages. 
When the deputies, ſent by the ſenate to acquaint Quinctius 
with his promotion, preſented him with the decree of his elec- 
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tion, the venerable old man, wholly, free from ambition, was 


in ſome doubt what reſolution to fake. He had retired, after 
his ſon's diſgrace, into the country, and was fo taken with the 
ſweets of a rural life, that he preferred them to all the pomp of 
the conſular dign t. Howcver, the love of his country get- 
ting the better of his private. ſatisfactiun, be left the plough, 
which he was driving, when the deputics arrived, and conſent- 
ed to go with them to the city; but he firſt took leave of his 
wife, and recommending to h-r the care of his domeſtic affairs, 
I fear, ſaid he, my dear Racilia, that our fields will be but ill 
manured this year. He no ſooner entered upon his office, but 
he turned his thoughts upon reforming the ſenate, and re 
ſtraining the inſolence of the people and their tribunes. In 


the firſt ſpeech he made, he reprimanded both the ſenate and 


people with equal ſeverity, without declaring hi.nſelf for either 
party. He reproached the ſenate for feeding, with their con- 
tinual compliance, the rebellious ſpirit of the people; and the 
tribunes for raifing continual diſturbances, and promoting an 
unbridled licentiouſneſs among the populace. Some ſeditious 
men, ſaid he, reign in Rome, with more inſolence and tyran- 
ny than ever did the Targuins ; but I ſhall take care to carry 
people out of the way of thoſe ſeducers. Know. then, ye 
Roman people, that my collegue and I have reſolved to 2a 
war upon the gui and Yalſci, We declare too, that our 
intention is to paſs'the winter in the field, without ever re- 
turning, during our conſulate, into a city ſo full of ſedition. 
We command all thoſe, who have taken the military oath, to ap- 
to-morrow, with their arms at the lake Regilkes. The tri- 
anſwered, that they would not ſuffer any levies tobe made; 

and that if Quinctius was determined to take the field, he 
might chance to go to war only with his collegue. The brave 
conſul replied, That there was no occaſion for new levies, 
fince the oaths the people had taken to Valerius, whole pla ce 
he ſupplied, were ſtill binding. The tribunes, to clude that en- 
gagement, cried out, That y the oath the people had taken to 
Valerius, they had not lail themſelves under any obligation to 
Quinctius, who' was then but a private man. But the an- 
ſwers of the tribuncs, ſeeming. even ta thoſe, who were molt 
nearly concerned, more ſubtle chan lid, every one hegan to 
take arms, tho* very unwillingly. What ſtill increaſed their 
uncafineſs was, a report ſpread abroad, that the conſuls de- 
figned to hold a general aſſembly on the banks of the lake Re- 
gillus, and there to annul whatever had been done in former al- 
ſemblies for the advantage of the people, the authority of the 
tribunes being confined co the city, DPuinius further gave 
8 | 1 ' out, 
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new laws.. : 
ed in their offices beyond the year. Duinfius, having thus 


reſtared tranquillity de the city, applied himſelf to hear and de- 
termine private cauſes, and pronodinced ſuch equitable judg- 
that the people, charmed with his conduct, ſeemed to 
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tiblelevity in be- 
in dhe people. Before be retire) 
he'prefided at the eothitia, when Fabius Yibulonus, 
2 third time, and L. Cornelius Mfaluginen/is were named con- 
ſuls forthe.coluing; year.” They had ſcarce entered upon theic 
op ———_ was brougtlt to- Rome, that Antium had re- 

\Falſci, who, together with the Aqui, had taken N 
. Je ſell % ubs lot to march 


| _ took it by ſtorm,” and ordered the 
(ef authors of the revolt to be firſt whipped in the mar. 
The Eu being diſhearten- 
ir repeated loſſes, had recourſe to the clemency of the 
them peace, upon the fame conditions on 
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granted to the Latin. They 


were to continue in poffnem uf their cities, lands, and laws, 


but under the dominion-of Name. 


Volſcias WHILz the conſuls were [thus employed in che field, 4. 


gave teſtimony, that 2 s brother died of 2. 


diſtemper; and that he never ſtirred out of his houſe aſter he 
was ſeized with it. Theſe ſacta, and others, were at- 
teſted by ſo many perſons f credit, that there 


was no room left to doubt of '+-makiee.3'bur the tri- 
r — — 


3 — — — would not 

ſuffer the Terentian law to be * till the buſineſs of 

Volſcius was determined. Theſe conteſts were ſpun out till 

the return of the conſuls, who entered Nome in triumph, and 

ſoon after the faſces to C Nantius and L. AHinucius, 

who wete obliged to take che field in the very beginning of 

their year againſt the Volſei, who had — ſrom the Ro- 

mans, and the Sabines, who, wich a numero army, com- 

mitted great de vaſtations in be R The latter 

were routed by the conſul” Mawtzes, and nge 60 ſhut them- 

The con- ſelves up in their ſtrong- holds- But \Adinncins, by a ſtrata- 

ſul Mi- gem of Quilius commander ofthe Equi, being led into a val- 

nucius, ley, Was there hemmed in ow all nden, und im danger of being 
and bis ſtarved into a ſurrender at diſcietiom. Some borſe men, 

bol ar. found means to make their eſcapein the dend · f the car- 

my ingreat ned the news to Rome» Whercupon — Fabius, go- 

2 vernor of the city, immediately to the 

other conſul, to inform bim of the danger — was 

in. Neutius repaired to Roms in all haſte; and having aſ- 

ſembled the ſenate, all the fathers were for having recourſe 

to the remedy made uſe of in theit greateſt calamiĩties, which 

Quinctius Was, to create a. dictator. Accordingly the conſul named 

Cincinna- Quinctius Cincinnatus for that high ſtation; und immediately 

tus dicta· returned to put himſelf at the hend of his army. The go- 

tor. Vernor of Rome ſent the conſul's decree to Ouinctius, who 


was found, as before, cultivating his ſmall inheritance with 
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his own-hands..... When hee the deputies with à numerous 
train of attendants,” and twenty fout lictot with their faſces 
advancing to him, be. put on bis robe, and going | 
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ſhut 
and — 
with twelve 
himſelf at the 
arriving at the 
well as the obſc im. 
his ire the conſul notice of 
the | conſular army ex- 
preflin gn did terror, without waiti 
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the conſul, 
and makes 
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arms; orcloaths, 
death "would be 


y man of them under the yoke, to-imprint it 
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conſul Mi- before 'you Jain to cummand i 
nucius. gobliped n n bn : 

was fo far from reſenting, that be and his troops prifented the 
ictator with à ern of gold of A | 
ſaved the lives and botiour of his | 


9 


army, with garlands of flowers heir heads.” 
chariot were led the enemy's general, and à great 
officers wn, who were he OS _— 
ceſſiom. The dictator, havi iſhed his Expedition ' 
than a fortnight's time, peer. 2 immediately his 
office, and retiring to his beloved f ' butt his friends 
prevailed upon him to continue in the till Yol- 
ſcius, the accuſer of his ſon Cſs, was t to his trial. 
Accordingly he aſſembled the curize ; ind "the" Informer, 
being convicted of calumny and falſe teſtimony, "was, accord- 
ing to the law of retaliation, condemned to etual raniſh- 
ment, and C/o recalled home. This done, Mam ab- 
dicated the dictatorſhip, the fixteenth day after his advance- 
2 : ment 
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turbundes. Firgialus was chatinucd 4 fifihi-your 
buneſhip; Yolſcr ed from baniſhment, 
ſtated im His | | 
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« tilins. If the young patricians oppoſe it, let our tribunes 
make them feel what is the extent of their authority. Jeilius 
beſtowed the higheſt on Dentatus, but, affecting to 
r a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, he told bim, that he 
could not with juſtice propoſe the law, till he bad heard what 
the patricians againſt it.” Accordingly, he adjourned 
the aſſembly to the next day. In the mean time, the conſuls, 


having ſpent great part of the night in conſulting with che 


chief men of the ſenate, about the proper means to fruſtrate 


the of the tribunes, came to the following 
viz. to employ the whole art of to win over the 
people z but if they continued obſtinately bent upon the pub- 
lication of the law, in that caſe to hinder by main force the 
collecting of the votes. This refolution being imparted to 
the patricians, they all repaired early in the morning to the 
forum, and rſed themſelves the multitude in 
ſmall parties. conſuls being come, the tribunes cauſed 
proclamation to be made by a herald, that whoever bad any 
ſolid reaſons to offer againſt the publication of the Agrarian 
law, might lay them before the people. Several ſenators pre- 
ſented themſelves one after another; but they no ſooner be- 
gan to ſpeak, than the populace ſet up ſuch a clamour, that 
it was impoſſible to hear What they ſaid. The conſuls pro- 
teſted againſt all that ſhould be done in ſo tumultuous an aſ- 
ſembly; but the tribunes, without hearkening to their re- 
monſtrances, commanded the urns: to be opened, and the ta- 
blets to be delivered out to the people, in order to vote. Here- 
upon the young patricians ſtarting up, ſnatched away the urns, 
and ſcattered. about the tablets, on which the votes were 
written, and throw ing themſelves, at the head of their cli- 
ents and friends, into the crowd, by blows and main force 
hindered the. pebple from dividing into their reſpective tribes. 
The tribunes, having attempted in vain to oppoſe the patrici- 
ans, and keep the people together, were at length obliged 
to retice, and defer-the promulgation of the law to another 
day. Early next morning, the tribunes aſſembled the people, 
and having demanded and obtained permiſſion of the aſſem- 
bly. to inquire after the authors. of the late diforJer, they re- 
ſolved to turn the whole accuſation againit the youth of the 
Pofibumian, Sempronian, and Clelian families, who had been 
the moſt active in the fray. It was then cuſtomary in Rome 
to determine hat puni t the accuſed deſerved, in caſe 
he was convicted, before his crime was reported to the peo- 
ple. The tribunes therefore having aflembled a certain num- 
ber of the moſt conſiderable citizens, to determine the pun- 
ihment the a infli upon the ring- leaders of the 


reſolution, 
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ful, inſtead of following the narrow path, which 
ed out to him, led his men round about, and at length 
the hills 


23 


ſight of the two armies, which were alteady engaged, 
and at the ſame time obſerved, that the foldiers, who were 


left to guard the enemy's camp, were all gone to that ſide 
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which was next the plain, to ſee from thence the battle. | 1 
In this juncture Sicinius, with his veterans, entering the in- 
Z n 2 trench ments 


„8 
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trenchments without oppoſition, ordered his men to give a 
loud ſhout, and at the ſame time falling upon the A£qui, 
whoſe eyes were turned another way, ſtruck them with ſuch 
terror, that they abandoned the camp, and fled in the utmoſt 

_ confuſion to the main body of their army. Sicinius purſued 
them cloſe, made a great flaughter of them by the way, and 
then falling upon the rear of the main wy which «try 

. gaged with the Romans, quickly put an end to the | 

2 The qui betook themſelves to flight, and AI gentah, fol- 
by the Ro- lowing them, killed above ſeven thouſand - the purſuit. 
mans. Stcinius, as ſoon as it was dark, retired with his veterans to 
the camp he had taken from the enemy, and having there put 
to the ſword all the priſoners, killed the horſes, and ſet fire 
to the tents, arms, and baggage, marched, with all poffible 
expedition to Rome, with his victorious cohort, and gave an 
account to the tribunes of what had paſſed, begging, that 
the honours of a triumph might not be allowed to generals, 
who had abuſed their authority to deſtroy their fellow-citizens. 
The people, full of indignation, promiſed they would never 
conſent, that the conſuls ſhould have a triumph, and accord- 
ingly, when the generals returned from the campaign, the 
multitude refuſed to let them 'enter the city with the uſual 
pomp on ſuch occafions. The ſenate, fearing ſome new com- 
motions, did not think proper to. eſpouſe the conſuls cauſe, 
ſo that they returned without honour, and loaded with freſh 
odium. 0 | 
. THE two conſuls had no ſooner reſigned the faſces to their 
ſucceſſors, p. Tarpeius, and A. Sternim, but they were 
cited before the aſſembly of the people. Sicinius, whom the 
people had raiſed to the tribuneſhip, took upon him the ma- 
nagement of the proſecution againſt his enemy Romilius, 
whilſt Allienus, one of the zdiles, accuſed Peturius. On the 
day appointed for their trial, they both appeared, depending 
on the promiſes the patricians had made them, which were 
not to ſuffer the ſuffrages of the people to be gathered. But 

The laſt _ Sicinius took ſuch meaſures to prevent the young patricians 

een from raiſing any diſturbances, that they were both regularly 

uli tried tried for having offered violence to the tribunes, and diſtur- 

by be ;ca- bed them in the execution of their office, and beſides, for 

plc, and abuſing their authority in the army, in order to deſtroy Sici- 
fined. nius and the eight hundred veterans of his cohort. The 

pie fined them both, Romilius in ten thouſand aſſes, and Ve- 

turius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory has not told us, why the 

pevple made this difference in their fines ; Yeturivs ſeems to 

| have been leſs guilty than his collegue, and yet his fine was 

one 
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one 8 larger. Perhaps Sicinius, ſatisfied with 
his adverſary, did not care to reduce him to poverty. 
-Unper this s conſuls a law was made, with the 
conſent of all in the ſtate, impowering any magiſtrate 
to lay a fine upon ſuch as ſhould be wanting in reſpect to his 
dignity ; a prerogative reſerved before to the conſuls only. 
This new regulation raiſed the authority of the tribunes, and 
put them almoſt upon à level with the cogſuls. However, to 
prevent any particular magiſtrate from abuſing his authority 
in this point, it was provided by the ſame law, that the 
higheſt fine for ſuch crimes ſhould never exceed the value of 
two oxen and thirty ſheep .. 
Tur tribunes, finding they could not by any means bring the The tri 
conſuls to hear of the Agrarian law, returned to the purſuit bunes re- 
of the Terentian. The ſenate, to put an end to the conti- /*** i be 
nual contefis between them and the people, which they ſore- 2 7 N of 
ſaw would at length make Rome become a prey to her enec- oF 
mies, began to bearken to the tribunes propoſal, and declar- | _ 4 
ed, that they would not oppoſe the drawing up a body of 
laws, which ſhould be a guide to the magiſtrates, provided 
all the legiflators were choſen out of the nobility. On the 
other hand, the tribunes were for having them choſen partly 
out of the nobility, and partly out of the plebeians. On this 
occaſion, Ramilius, to the great ſurpriſe of both parties, de- 
clared with great warmth tor the eſtabliſhment of fixed laws, 
and at the ſame time propoſed the ſending of deputies to Athens, 
to tranſcribe the laws of Solon, and of the other law-givers of 
Bron in order to form thereby a body of Roman laws, 
which ſhould. be the rule for magiſtrates in all the parts of 
their adminiſtration. The opinion of Romilius was followed 
by the two conſuls, and a great mzjority of the ſenators. But 
before the decree palled, the tribune Sicinius roſe up and be- 
ſtowed great enc c miums on Remilius, proteſting, that fer 
the future he ſhould ever be bis friend. Nays be went fur- 
ther; and as Remilius had not yet paid the fine, the trikune 
declared, that he remitted it in the name of the people. But 
28 fines, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, were always 
applied to religious uſes, Romilius rejected this favour, pro- 
telling, that he would not defraud the gods of the money 
which belonged to them. A decree, conformable to Ramili- 
1's propoſal, being paſſed by the ſenate, and confirmed by 
the people, Sp. Pofthumins, S. Sulpicius, and A. Manlius, Which at 
were appointed to repair to Greece, and there collect the beſt /-1gth paſ- 
laus and inſtitutions of the Greet cities, eſpecially of Atbens. Je. 
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The quæſtors ordered ſome gallies to be fitted out and 
nificently adorned, to give the Greets an adv: | 
nion of the Roman republic, with which they were yet in- 
tirely unacquainted. On board theſe galfies the deputies 
ſer out, leaving Rome in the enjoyment of 2 profound 
which laſted all this year and the when 
.  Horatius and Sextus Ouintiliut were conſuls 3 but 
almoſt all Jtaly us afflicted with a plague, which ſwept 
away great nymbers of citizens at Rome, amongſt others the 
conſul Duintilius, Sp. Furius, who had been named to fuc- 
ceed him, Servins Cornelius, the high-prieft of Jupiter, the 
augur Horatius Pulvillus, four tribunes of the people, and 
the beſt part of the ſenators. The next year, P. Seftins and 
T. Menus being conſuls, the plague ceaſed, and the depu- 
ties, who had been fent into Greece, returned home. Upon 
their return, the pedple preſſed the nomination of the teu com- 
miſſioners or decemvirs' for the work of drawing up a 
body of laws. But the conſuls Sein ani Mumu, being 
averſe to the whole defizn, put off the election under various 
pretences. At firſt they alledged in excuſe of their delay, that 
their ſucceſſors, in whoſe conſulate this affair was to be 
ſettled, ought to be fa, and elefted. This haftened the elec- 


tion of the new conſuls, ns Claudius and T Genucius, 
were choſen before the uſual” time. Aptus was the fon of 
that Appius who killed himfclf, and grandfon of the firſt - 
Pint. All the patricians gave him their ſuffrages, hoping he 
would-be no lefs 'zealous for” the of the ſenate than his 
anceſtars. After this election of magiſtrates far the next year, 
the tribunes applied themſelves anew to the preſent conſuls 
ſor the nomination of the decemvirs. But AMenenius, pre- 
tending to be out of order, kept at home, and Seffivs declar- 
ed, that he would not act in ſo great an affair without his 

egue. Hereupon the tribunes applied themfelves to the 
conluls ele . It then evidently appeared, that the Roman 
con „and zeal of the maſt rigid patricians, for the inter- 
eſts of their body, was nothing elſe but a refined ambition. 


The conſul For Appius Claudius, who had hitherto valued himſelf on his 
Appius immoveadle attachment to the party of the nobility, and ſeem- 
Claudius ed to have derived it with his blood from his anceſtors, chang- 
| Joins the ed all at once, and joined with the tribunes, in order to get 
tribunes. the dzcemvirs appointed. His coliegue Genucius followed his 


example, but with more moderation. Appins publicly under - 
took the defence of the popular faction, and, at the inſtigation 
of the tribunes, mide an harangue ia their favour in a 
aſſembly of the people. He there publicly declared, that the 
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gainſt the opprefions of the patricians. Theſe two 
King agreed upon, a ſulemn aſſembly was held" of 
the whole Roman e convengd by centuries, and the au- 

ſpices being taken, to the election of the de- 
cemvirs. Appius Claudius and his collegue T. Genucius were 

the firſt named. To them were added Seſtius the conſul, 

| who had laid keg; {returns no uy 
Decemwirs will; Sp. Poſthumius, S. Sulpicius, and ius, had 
— RA. laws from Greece; 7. Romulius, the firſt who 


| maling propoſed that deputation ; C. Julius, T. Vetwrizs, and P. 


zew /aws. Horurius, all conſulars, and men of great diſtinction. This 
Year after us almoſt as remarkable a revolution in the government of 
the Flood, Rome, as that from kings to conſuls. Nothing could be more 
7553- moderate and gentle than the beginning ef this joint reign, 
Chin wu we may fiyle it, of the decemvirs, They agreed among 
6 themſelves, that only one of them at a time ſhould have the 
Sy Rome faſces and the other conſular ornaments, afſemble the 
302. confirm decrees, &:. To this honour they were to ſucceed 
by turns, each enjoying it one whole day, and then reſigning 

it to another. reſt who were not actually exereiſing 

their authority, affected no diſtinction but that of guards, their 

habits differing very little from thoſe of the other ſenators. 

They repaired every morning, each in his turn, to their tri- 

Þbunal in the forum, and there diſtributed juſtice with ſo much 
impartiality, that the people, charmed with their conduct, 
ſeemed to have quite forgot their tribunes. Appius was the 
moſt popular of them all. He, Who was formerly a ſevere 
and inflexible magiſtrate, was now all affability and complai- 
fance. He knew moſt of the citizens hy their names, re- 
ceived them with reipe&, and faluted them with great marks 
of affection; inſomuch, that, from being the deteſtation, he 


became the idol of the people, and was looked upon as a ſe- 


cond Poplicala. Before the end of the year, each of the de - 
cemvirs preſented to the people that part pf the laws which 
he had drawn up. They were aſſiſted by one Fiermederus, 
baniſhed from Epbeſus, his native city, and then accidentally 
at Rome, in underſtanding the Greek tranſcripts brought from 
Athens. We are told, that Heraclitus, one of Hermodorss's 
The Kern friends, wrote him a congratulatory letter, on the pains he 
e had taken in drawing up the Roman laws; adding, that in 
as vas dream he had feen all the nations of the cath bowing down 
3 before thoſe laws, and worſhipping them after the Per an 
manner a. When the whole work was compleated, the de- 
cemvirs aſſembled the people, and harangued them with the 
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following 
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following words; May the gods grant, that what we now 
repreſent to you, Remans, may be equally agreeable to you, 
and advan 'to the republic, to you and your remoteſt 
poſterity ! go, read the laws we have drawn up. We have 
uſed all the care and attention poſſible. - But, after all, a 
whole nation muſt ſee further than any ten perſons. Examine 
our laws therefore in private, make them the ſubject of your 
public converſation ; confer upon them among yourſelyes, 
and conſult with one another, what ought to be taken from 
them, and what may be added to them. Nothing that we 
have drawn up ſhall have the force of a law, till it is received 
with univerſal conſent. Be you, Romans, rather the authors, 
than barely the approvers of laws, which are to eſtabliſh order 
and regularity, and to be the main foundation of the happineſs 
both of the ſenate and people. A diſcourſe ſo modeſt and can- 
did was heard with great applauſe. Immediately the laws were 
cut in ten tables of oak, fixed up in the forum, and all, who 
came to ſtart any difficulties about them, well received and 
readily heard. When all neceſſary corrections and amend- 
ments had been made, the ten tables were carried before the 
ſenate, where they met with no oppoſition ; fo that a decr. e 
was paſſed for convening the centuries for their ratification, NY 
This aſſembly was ſoon after held, and the auſpices being 
ſolemnly taken, the laws were firſt confirmed by the unani- 
mous voices of the whole Raman people, and then tranſcribed 
on pillars of braſs, and ranged in order in the forum, as the 
foundation of all judicial determinations, with regard both to 
public and private affairs e. | 

As many eminent men in the republic were of opinion, The decem- 
that ſeveral regulations, which would fill two other tables, viral go- 
were neceſſary to be added to the ten already eſtabliſhed, den 
the continuation of the decemviral government for one year b,. 
more was propoſed in a general aſſembly of the people, and?“ * 
approved of by the ſenate and people, with equal readi- Y fe. 
neſs, but for different reaſons. The ſenators were glad at any 
rate to get rid of the tribunes ; and the people extremely de- 
firous to keep back the reſtoration of the conſular dignity. + 
Never was any office ſo much ſollicited by the graveſt and 
wiſeſt ſenators, as the decemvirate at this time. Thoſe patri- 
cians, who were formerly the moſt declared enemies of the 
people, and who ſcorned to canvaſs for public offices, were 
now wholly taken up in flattering and courting the meaneſt 
of the citizens, Appiut, though a decemvir, forgetting his 
dignity, debaſed himſelf more than any of the candidates, 
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He was perpetually ſeen in public- places in company with 

thoſe who had been formerly tribunes, and hom be knew to 

be agreeable to the people. By-their means he recommended 

himſelf to the multituge, for they were continually boaſting 

of him to the populace, as the author of the happineſs they 

enjoyed under the mild government of the decemvirs, But 

7 himſelf when aſked by the patricians, whether he 

deſired to be continued in his office for the next year, affected 

to diflike it, and was continually talking of the uneaſineſs 

The amb;. that attends public employments. But his collegues ſaw into 
tiourviews his deſigns, and wiſely formed their judgment of him by his 
of Appius. actions, and not his words. They obſerved, that he abuſed 
NE: the reg e had for him to leſſen the moſt venerable 
ſenators in the eſteem of the people ; that he excluded 
all men of known merit and ſteadineſs from ſtanding at the 
approaching election, by artfully defaming them among the 
multitude; that contrary to the pride of the Claudian family, 

he affected great affability and moderation, c. All this gave 

great uneaſineſs to his competitors, and rendered him ſuſpi- 

cious to his collegues. Theſe latter therefore formed a deſign 

to diſappoint him, When the time of the comitia for the cre- 

ation of the new decemvirs drew near, they appointed Ap- 

pius to preſide in them; for the preſident in theſe aſſemblies 
propoſed to the people the perſons who ſtood for the office in 
queſtion, and it had never yet been known, that any one had 

Second de- nominated himſelf, But Appius, contrary to all the rules 
cemvirate. of decency, prpoſed himſelf for the firſt decemvir; and the 
people who were now intirely devoted to him, readily gave 

him their ſuffrages. The other perſons he named were all 

men at his devoti--n, and ſuch as he favoured. The firſt of 

the number was Q, Fabius Vibulanus, who had been three 

times conſul, a patrician indeed of a character hitherto un- 
blameable. After him were choſen five other patricians, viz. 

M. Cornelius, A. Sergius, L. Minucius. T. Antonius, and 

M. Rabuleius, all men little eftecmed in their on body, 

but in great favour with Appius. But what moſt ſurpriſed 

the ſenate was, that Appius out of complaiſance to the people, 

Propoſed three plebeians for the decemviral dignity, viz. 9. 

Petilius, Ceſo Duilius, and Sp. Oppius. Theſe, though ex- 

cluded by their birth, and by a late agreement between the 
patricians and plebeians from this ſupreme magiſtracy, were 

by a plurality of voices added to the number of the decem- 

virs, Several men of known probity and moderation had 

offered themſelves for candidates, only to. exclude thoſe, 

whoſe behaviour gave them cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome ill 


dieſigns 
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deſigns, namely Quint ius Cincinnatus, Quinctius Capitoli- 

nus, and Caius Claudius, uncle to Appius. t theſe Appius, 

who: preſided at the election, did not ſo much as name, leſt 

the people who were well acquainted with their merit, ſhould 

them to his creatures t. 

AnD now Claudius, ſeeing himſelf once more at the head The decem- 

of the decemvirs, threw off the maſk, and turned his i re- 

thoughts wholly on making his domination perpetual. mr  . 

he governed-his collegues with abſolute {way before they be- — 3 

gan to exerciſe their office, he inſpired them with his own, bar po- 

ſentiments. They had private meetings every day to deliberate 8 q 

about the moſt proper means of perpetuating themſelves in 

that ' dignity; Above all things they thought it neceſſary, 

and agreed to keep up a good underſtanding with one another. 

Appius, at their head, directed all their proceedings, and told 

them what they were to do. From that time they appeared 

reſerved and myſterious, ſuffered few perſons to come near 

them, and had no intercourſe but with thoſe of their own bod 

This cloſe union and confederacy of ambitious men wor 

the ſenate apprehenſive,” that the decemvirs for the enſuing 

year would. behave themſelves v differently from their 
When the ides of May came, and the new 

decemvirs minds their firſt appearance, the Romans were 


greatly ſurpriſed to ſee each decemvir appear in the 
m, early in the morning, with twelve lictors bear- 


ing axes among their faſces, like thoſe that were antiently 
carried before the kings, and afterwards before the diQator ; 
ſo that the forum was filled with an hundred and twenty 
lictors. This was a dreadful fight to Rome, the people 
prognoſticating from thence, that this would be a year of ty- 
ranny and injuſtice. And they were ſoon made ſenſible, 
that their fears were not groundleſs. The decemvirs began And reign 
to reign imperiouſly; and with a deſpotic power. They imperioufy 
were always furrounded, not only by the numerous train of 
| their lictors, but alſo by a crowd of deſperate men, loaded 
with debts, and guilty of the blackeſt crimes. Many of the 
young patricians, preferring licentiouſneſs to liberty, made 
their court to them in the moſt abje&t manner, in order to 
ſcreen themſelves from juſtice, and eſcape by their favour the 
puniſhment due to their crimes. No man's life or property 
was any longer fafe. The young patricians, ſupporters of the 
ten tyrants were not aſhamed upon the moſt frivolous preten- 
ces to take poſſeſſion of their neighbours eſtates ; and when 
application was made to the decemvirs for redreſs, the com- 
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plainants were treated with contempt, and their complaints re- 
jected. An inconſiderate word, or an expreſſion of concern at the 
remembrance of their antient᷑ liberty, was a capital crime. 
Some of the chief citizens were beaten with rods for complain- 
ing of the preſent adminiftration ; others were baniſhed, 
and ſome even put to death, and their goods confiſcated. 
The new tyrants vented their fury chiefly upon the 
people, treating them more like ſlaves than Roman citizens. 
As for the patricians, moſt of them, dreading the tyranny of 
the decemvirs, gave way to the ſtorm, and retired into the 
country for the remaining part of the year. They hoped, that 
the tempeſt would ceaſe with the annual power of the decem- 
virs. In the mean time, the ides of May, the time fixed for 
holding the comitia, in order to elect new magiſtrates, drew 
near; but the decemvirs inſtead of aſſembling the people, 
propoſed two new tables of laws, the firſt relating to 
religion and the worſhip of the gods, the ſecond to marriages 
and the right of huſbands. "Theſe made up the number of 
twelve tables ſo much ſpoke of, which the Romans preſerved 
ever after as a ſacred depoſitum. Notwithſtanding the ha- 
tred the public bore to the decemvirs, they found little to 
object to their laws. The laſt only forbidding patricians and 
plebeians to intermarry, ſeemed an artfu} invention of the 
tyrants to keep the two parties always divided, that they 
might reign with more ſecurity. In the mean time, the ides 
of May paſſed, and not a ward of any comitia for an election 
of new magiſtrates. The tyrants then ſhewed themſclves 
bare-faced, and, in ſpite both of the ſenate and the people, 
r2tained their power, without any other title but poſſeſſion and 
violence. All who gave them the leaſt umbrage were proſcribed ; 
and many worthy citizens, retiring voluntarily from their 
country, took refuge among the Latins and Hernici. The 
people, groaning under ſo cruel a tyranny, caſt their eyes 
upon the ſenare, as their only But the ſenators, 


verument inſte d of comforting them, took an ill-natured pleaſure in 
of the de- 


cem vir. 


ſeeing them oppreſſed, and bearing ſhare in the mis- 


a 
fortunes they had occaſioned. When any plebeian com- 
plained to them, they maliciouſly referred him to Claudius, 
that idol, whom they had ſet up, and preferred to ſo many 
i luſtre u Cefenders of their country. C. Claudius, greatly 


concerned to fee his nephew become the tyrant of his coun- 
try, went ſeveral times to his houſe, with an intention to re- 
p « v< him, and put him in mind of the glorious examples 
left him by his anceſtors. But Appius, guefling at the "_ 

e 
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he came upon, conſtantly eluded him, having ordered his at- 
tondants to admit none, but the ſupporters and partners of 
his tyranny. - . 

In the mean time 


ime, the Sabines and Ægui, hearing of the 
weak condition of the republic, and diffaining to live ſubject 
to a city which had loſt her own liberty, invaded the Roman 
territory, and advanced within a few miles of Rome. This 
invaſion alarmed the decemvirs. It was n 
to make head againſt the enemy ; but the difficulty was how 
to raiſe an army, when the people were diflatisfied with their 
governors. In this perplexity the decemvirs reſolved to af- 
ſemble the ſenate, and endeavour to prevail with the conſcript 
fathers to interpoſe their authority, and make a decree for 
legal levies. Ihe people were ſurprized to hear a proclama- They con- 
tion made in the forum for the ſenators to meet. We are in- vene the 
debted, ſaid they, to our enemies for the appearance of this /ene'e ts 
ſingle ſpark of our antient liberty. But when the decemvirs Iain a 
repaired- to the ſenate, they found no- body there but their own decree for 
creatures. The others had retired to their country ſeats ; and the levying 
thither the decemvirs ſent meſſengers, ſummoning them to T ©? 
appear on a day appointed. Moſt of them obeyed the ſum- 
mons, and returned to Rome, but with views very different 
from thoſe of the uſurpers. Appius, in a ſtudied harangue, 
repreſented the danger which threatened the republic from the 
Sabines and the Aqui, and deſired a decree for levies without 
delay. He had ſcarce finiſhed, when L. Valerius Potitus roſe 
up to ſpeak, without waiting till it came to his turn. He was 
the grandſon of the famous Valerius Poplicola, and ſon of that 
Valerius, who was lain at the head of the Romans fighting 
againſt Herdonius the Sabine. Appius, apprehending he was go- 
ing to propoſe ſomething contrary to the intereſt of the decem- 
virs, ſternly commanded him to fit down and hold his peace, 
till ſenators, older than himſelf and more conſiderable in the re- 
| had declared their opinions. But the brave Valerius, L. Vale- 
eſpiſing his command, complained of his pride and inſolence, rius oppoſes 
in prefuming to impoſe filence upon a ſenator ſtanding up for the decem- 
the liberty of the commonwealth, laid open the conſpiracy vir. 
they had all formed againſt the republic ; and laſtly, called 
upon Fabius, one of the decemvirs, as a man of juſtice 
and probity, to undertake the defence of his oppreſſed coun- 
try, telling bim, that on him chiefly the ſenate turned its 
eyes. Fabius, overwhelmed with ſhame and confuſion, did 
| not anfwer. ButAppius and the other decemvirs, ſtarting up 
from their ſcats in a great rage, ſurrounded Valerius, and ob- 
x liged him to hold his peace. Such an extraordinary proceed- 
ing raiſed a tumult in the aſſembly, moſt of the ſenators being 


highly 
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highly provoked at the haughty behaviour of | the-decemvirs; 
Aud is ſe- ph body more than MA. Horativs Barbatus, the grandſon 
_ conded by of that Horatius who had been conſul with Poplicala. As he 
' = was an intimate friend of Valerius, and animated with the 
* ſame zeal ſor liberty, he could no longer bear the inſolence 
of Appius and his collegues ; but, ſtanding up, called them 
the Targuins and tyrants of their country. W hat hinders us, 

ſaid he, from, immediately executing the ſame ve on 

the new Targuins, which our anceſtors did on the former ty- 

rants? To reſtore liberty to Rome is an hereditary honour 

in the families of the Valerii and Horatii. It is not the name 

of king that makes a tyrant, &c. He was going on, when 

the decemvirs, ſurrounding him, drowned his voice with their 
clamours, threatening to have him thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, if he did not inſtantly hold his peace. But 

when they perceived, that the ſenate in general e an 
uncommon. reſentment at their tyrannical proceedings, they 
repented of having impoſed filence upon thoſe who had a mind 

to ſpeak. Appius their chief, as ſoon as the tumult was ap- 

peaſed, declared to the aſſembly, that it was not the intention 

of the decemvirs to hinder by any violence the conſcript fa- 

thers from delivering their opinions; but that it was neceſ- 
fary to conform to the ordinary method, which was; that 
every one ſhould ſpeak in his turn, and confine himſelf to the 
matter in hand. He added, that whatever Horatius might 
imagine to the contrary, the commiſſion of the decemvirs was 
limited to no period but that of the eſtabliſhment of the laws; 

that they would not lay down their office till the twelve tables 

were ſettled ia due form, and that then they would give an 
account of their adminiſtration. But, till that be done, con- 

tinued he, we will ſteadily maintain and execute the offices 

of conſuls and tribunes, which are united in us. Then turn- 

ing to his uncle C. Claudius, he deſired him to, ſpeak his mind 

with freedom concerning the levies. But he, without confin- 

ing himſelf to that ſubject, in a long harangue imputed all 

the misfortunes of the ſtate to the uſurpation and tyranny of 

the decemvirs, exhorted the ſenators to inſiſt on their being 
depoſed, and in a very pathetic ſtrain urged his nephew to ab- 

dicate. an authority, which was become intolerable to a free 

people. Appius diſdained to give his uncle an anſwer ; but 

M. Cornelius, one of his collegues, ſpoke for him, and apply- 

ing himſelf directly to C. Claudius, We don't want your ad- 

vice, ſaid he, to direct our conduct; if you want to give par- 

ticular counſels to your nephew, go to his houſe : the only 

affair in queſtion here is the war with the Sabines and oui: 

tell us in plain terms your opinion concerning the levies. 
Claudius 
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Claudius roſe up a ſecond time, and, turning to the ſenate, Claudius 
ſince my nephew, ſaid he, will not condeſcend to ſpeak to «cle to the 
me, either in his on houſe or in full ſenate, and I am fo un - c emνtẽj 
happy as to ſee the tyrant of my country ariſe out of my own Appius re- 
family, I declare, conſcript fathers, that I am reſolved to re- 7 from 
tire to Regillns. I baniſh myſelf from Rome, and make an Nome. 
oath never to enter it again, but with our liberty. However, 
to fulfil the obligation I lie under of giving my opinion with 
relation to the preſent buſineſs, I am for coming to no deter+ 
mination concerning the levies, till conſuls are choſen to lead | 
them. His opinion was followed by Quinctius Cincinnatus, 9 
Quinctius Capitolinus, and L. Lucretius, all conſular perſons, "3 
and by the chief men in the ſenate, When it came to I. i 
Cornelius's turn to ſpeak, he, in a harangue, which he had 
concerted before-hand with his brother M. Cornelius, one of 
the decemvirs, imputed the enmity of the old ſenators againſt 
the decemvirate to envy and private reſentment, for havi 
been themſelves diſappointed in the purſuit of that office; 
urged the-unreaſonableneſs of loſing time in diſputes about 
new magiſt: when the enemy was almoſt at the gates of 
Rome, and repreſented, that it was impoſſible to come to a 
new election in leſs time than twenty ſeven days, during 
which time the city might be beſieged and reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity. His ſpeech was highly applauded by the 
creatures of the d.cemvirs ; and even ſome of the oldeſt 
ſenators were for granting levies, hoping, that when the war 
was finiſhed, the abdication of the decemvirs would quietly 
follow of courſe, and the government return naturally into 
the hands of the conſuls. Appius, ſeeing with great plea- 
ſure that the majority were for granting him and his col- 
legues a power to raiſe levies, aſked, for form ſake, the o- 
pinion of Valerius, on whom he had impoſed filence in the ,a;/ Je. 1 
beginniag of the aſſembly. Valerius, riſing up, propoſed the ies. 1 
creating a dictator, an Expedient which had been ſo ſucceſs- 14 
fully practiſed on many occaſions. All the ſenators who ſpoke | 
after Valerius, declared for this motion, as did alſo many of 
thoſe who had before voted for the continuation of the de- 
cemvirate. A warm diſpute hereupon aroſe with much clamour 4 
and tumult. Appius taking advantage of the diſorder, ſtepped | | 4 
forth into the midft of the aſſembly, and cried out aloud, that * 
the ſuffrages had been gathered, and that the opinion of Corne- 1 
lius had prevailed. He then ordered the decree of the ſenate, 
which he had brought with him ready drawn up, and which 
im the decemvirs to raiſe troops, to be read in the aſ- 
ſembly, and immediately diſmiſſing the ſenators withdrew 8. L 
| s Dio. HAL. I. xi. p. 6g. Liv. I. iii. c. 4. | 1 
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Tux aut 
formidable than ever, the moſt timorous amongſt the citizens 
became as ſubmiſſive and complying as the tyrants could with ; 
others ſought an aſylum in the country, or among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Appius, inraged to ſee the belt men in the 
republic abandon the city out of hatred to his government, 

guards at all the gates to prevent their eſcape. But 
finding that this precaution only increaſed the number of the 
malecontents, and fearing a general revolt, he removed the 

„and left every one free to retire. But to be rev 

on thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated their effects, or be- 
ſtowed them to his ruſſians and partiſans. As for Falerius 
and Horat:us they ſtaid at Rome, and, having gathered toge- 
ther in their houſes a great number of their clients and friends, 
to ſecure them againſt the violence of the decemvirs, held 
private afſemblies to concert meaſures for reſtoring liberty to 
the commonwealth. In the mean time, the decemvirs raiſed 
ten legions, the people, deſtitute of their tribunes, being 
forced to liſt themſelves. Q. Fabius, with two other de- 
cemvirs, ©. Petilius and M. Rabuleius, marched againſt the 
Sabines at the head of three legions. A. Cornelius, L. Mi. 
nucius, M. Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duilius, all de- 
cemvirs, led five legions againſt the ui. Appius and Op- 
pius remained with two legions in the city to keep in awe 
the domeſtic enemy, more formidable to him than the Sabi- 
nes and Equi. The people of whom the legions were com- 
poſed, regretting the loſs of their liberty, would not con- 


hority of the decemvirs being now become more 
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them, and at laſt, feigning a fudden fright, diſperſed in the 
night and returned into the Roman territory. Appius did not 
fail to ſend recruits and proviſions to his collegues, exhorting 
them to keep the ſoldiers in awe by the terror of puniſh- 
ments, or in caſe that was dangerous, to deſtroy by private 
ways the moſt mutinous, and he himſelf ſet them an example. 


| The famous Sicinius Dentatus, of whom we have ſpoke above, 


being returned from the camp, filled the city with his com- 
plaints againſt the decemvirs, exaggerating the faults they had 
committed in the management of the war. Appius, to get 
him out of Rome, ſent for him, diſcourſed with him ſeveral 
times, and, deſiring him to ſpeak with freedom, examined 
him concerning the conduct of the decemvirs. Sicinius, 
without reſerve or circumſpection, blamed the proceedings of 
Fabius and the other generals. Appius, pretending to admire 
his wiſdom, prevailed upon him to go and aſſiſt Fabius with 
his advice; and, to deceive him the more effectually, he dig- 
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Tk authority of the decemvirs being now become more 
formidable than ever, the moſt timorous amongſt the citizens 
became as ſubmiſſive and complying as the tyrants could with ; 
others ſought an aſylum in the country, or among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Appius, inraged to ſee the beſt men in the 
republic abandon the city out of hatred to his government, 
placed guards at all the gates to prevent their eſcape. But 
finding that this precaution only increaſed the number of the 
malecontents, and fearing a general revolt, he removed the 
guard, and left every one free to retire. But to be revenged 
on thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated their effects, or be- 
ſtowed them to his ruffians and partiſans. As for Valerius 
and Horat:us they ſtaid at Rome, and, having gathered toge- 
ther in their houſes a great number of their clients and friends, 
to fecure them againſt the violence of the decemvirs, held 
private aſſemblies to concert meaſures for reſtoring liberty to 
the commonwealth. In the mean time, the decemvirs raiſed 
ten legions, the people, deſtitute of their tribunes, being 
forced to litt themſelves. Q. Fabius, with two other de- 
cemvirs, Q. Petilius and M. Rabuleius, marched againſt the 
Sabines at the head of three legions. AH. Cornelius, L. Mi- 
nucius, M. Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duilius, all de- 
cemvirs, led hve legions againſt the Equi. Appius and Op- 
firs remained with two legions in the city to keep in awe 
the domeſtic enemy, more formidable to him than the Sabi- 
nes and gui. The people of whom the legions were com- 
poſed, regretting the Joſs of their liberty, would not con- 
quer, but ſuffered the enemy to gain great advantages over 
them, and at laſt, feigning a fudden fright, diſperſed in the 
night and returned into the Roman territory. Appius did not 


fail to ſend recruits and proviſions to his collegues, exhorting 


them to keep the ſoldiers in awe by the terror of puniſh- 
ments, or in caſe that was dangerous, to deſtroy by private 
ways the moſt mutinous, and he himſelf ſet them an example. 
The famous Sicinius Dentatus, of whom we have ſpoke above, 
being returned from the camp, filled the city with his com- 
plaints againſt the decemvirs, exaggerating the fauits they had 
committed in the management of the war. Appizs, to get 
him out of Rome, ſent for him, diſcourſed with him ſeveral 
times, and, defiring him to ſpeak with freedom, examined 
him concerning the conduct of the decemvirs. Sicinius, 
without reſerve or circumſpection, blamed the proceedings of 
Fabius and the other generals. Appius, pretending to aumire 
his wiſdom, prevailed upon him to go and aſſiſt Fabius with 


his advice; and, to deceive him the more eſſectually, he dig- 
nified 
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nified him with the character of envoy ot legate, whici not only 

gave him the authority of a general, but made his perſon ſa- 
cred and inviolable. As true valour is a ſtranger to jealouſy 

and diſtruſt, the brave Gicinius willingly embraced the op- 
portunity of ſerving; his country, and repaired to the camp 

with all ſpeed, where the decemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, re- 

ceived him with out ward marks of great joy, and conſulted him, 

ſoon after his arrival, about the operations of the campaign. 
Sicinius adviſed them to temove their camp into the enemy's gicinius | 
country, tor many reaſons which he laid before them. This Dentatus / 
was what Fabius wanted, and accordingly he commiſſioned zreacte- 
him to go and n of the country, and mark out rou/ly u- 1 
the ground for a new incampment. He appointed him a dir ed. 1 
hundred choſen men light- armed to be his guard; but this * 
guard conſiſted only of the decemvirs rufhans, who had ſecret or- 

ders todiſpateh — Sicinins, not ſuſpecting the leaſt treache - f 
ry, led them into the narrow, paſſes between the mountains, 4 
and there they took. the opportunity of falling upon him when | 
he could nat make bis eſcape. The brave veteran no | 
ſooner... perceived their baſe 8244 but, drawing his 
ſword, he. ſet his back againſt a rock, that he might not be 
attacked behind, and, then ſummoning all his valour, he laid | 
fifteen of the aſſailants dead ag bis feet, and wounded above b 
thirty more. ,,.T be, baſe-aſlaſins, not daring now to venture (| 
near him, ood at a diſtance and diſcharged their darts at him, J 


which he / avoiding with great. dexterity, ſome of them climb- AY [ 
ing up to the top of the rock, from thence overwhelmed him '1 
with ſtones, y then went back to the camp, where they | 


gave out, that the bad been attacked by the enemy, and that 
Sicinius had been killed in the action. Bur when the ſoldiers, 
who marched. out under arms to fetch the body of Sicinius, 
came to the place of the pretended battle, they obſerved, that 
the ſlain were all Romans, and that they lay unſtripped, 

with their faces towards him. This made them ſuſpect that 
Sicinius had been murdered by bis guard, and raiſed loud com- 
plaints and a general diſcontent throughout the camp. The 
whole army, in the greateſt fury and rage, demanded that the 
aſſaſſins might be brought to juſtice; but the decemvirs helped 
them to make their eſcape, — cauſed the body of Sicinius to 
be honourably interred, leſt the ſoldiers ſhould convey it to 
Rome, and there raiſe new diſturbances. The diſcontent, 
which ſo odious a treachery raiſed in the army, came to ſuch a 
height, that the greater part of the ſoldiers began to think in 
earneſt, of throwing off the yoke, and reſtoring their country 
wy its antient liberty, which they ſoon found at opportunity to 
effect. | | 
Vol. XI. 8 bb Appius, 1 
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jut, as we have obſerved above, kt at in 
a of troops to keep the city in awe, while his 
marched againſt the Sabines and Aqui. As be wa on 
going to his tribunal, he obſerved a y young virg virgin of 
nary beauty, and though he ſeemed to all foft — 
yet he was taken with —— It „ ws fo 
Rome for young perſons of both ſexes to purſue fuch ſtudies, 
as were proper for them, in in public ſchools erected in the fo- 
rum ; and in one of theſe it was, that Appius firſt ſaw this 
beautiful young woman, and was charmed no lels with her 
intent application to her book, than with her mein, 
and engaging behaviour? As his office obliged him to appear 
frequently in the forum, this fevere magiſtrate we e law- 
giver was obſerved to ſtop hen he paſſed by the ſchool of the 
young virgins, and there to behold with great ſatis faction fome 
pleaſing object. The perſon, thus 'drew his attention, 
was the daughter of one L. Firginius, a man famous in the 
city for his probity, and in the army for his valour:” 
he was a plebeian, he made a confiderable figure in the troops, 
and had led ſeveral detachments in the preſent wur with the 
gui, as commander in chief. His name was 
Virginia. Her mother Numiteria” being dead, ber father 
Virginius, upon his departure forthe war, had committed her 


to the care of an uncle by her mother's ſide, who ſhewed for 


her all the affection and concern of a father. She was now 
marriageable ; and Firginius had already promiſed her to Jci- 
lius, who had been tribune of the people, and was to marry 
het t the end of the campaign. But, in the mean time, the 
decemvir; conceiving a violent paſſion for het, reſolved at all 
adventures to ſatisfy it. He would willingly have married ber; 
but he had a wife already, and though though divorces were" allowed 
by law, yet there had never been any inſtance of one. Poli- 
gamy was ſtrictly forbidden, and 200 beſte des, the decem vir himſelf 
had juſt paſt à law prohibiting al marriages between patrici- 
ans and plebeians; ſo that he had no room to hope the accom- 
pliſhment of his wiſhes, but by the ſcandalous means of de- 
bauching the young maid ; and theſe he began to purſue, by 
endeavouring to corrupt, with large preſents and great offers, 
Virginia's nurſe or governels. But ſhe, equally faithful and 
prudent, inſtead of making a private market of the beauty 
and charms of young Vi rrginia, rejected his offers with the ut- 
moſt indignation, and kept a more watchful eye over her charge 
than ever. The amorous tyrant, findiag he could neither cor- 
rupt nor deceive the truſty and watchful nurſe, had recourſe 
to another ſtratagem, the execution of which he intruſted to 
M. Claudius, one of his clients, an infamous wretch, and fit 


for 


* 
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belonged to him. As he was carrying her i 
houſe, with all the authority which the law gave to a maſter 


10. appear before the decemvir ; and ſhe by the 
obliged to follow him to the tribunal, Appius, 
0 upon the bench, was juſt ready to adjudge her 
to the claimant, as his lawful ſlave, when the people, full of 
indignatian, cried out with one voice, that Virginia's relati- 

ought firſt to be heard. 2 dar- 


—— an heya 
of his friends and relations. Upon his arrival, ſilence 
being made, Claudius renewed. his claim, founded on a lie 
concerted between him and the judge ; he pretended, that 

ini was born in his houſe of a flave bel 


that 


what he advanced; that, bo the abean- time, it was but 
Juſt, that a dave ſhould go with her maſter, and that he would 
give ſecurity to produce the young woman again in court, 
whey, Firginius, her pretended father, returned from the war. 
Numatorius repreſented, that it was highly unjuſt to diſpute a 
citizen's right to his very children, when he was not preſent 
to aſſert it, adding, that Firginins who was ſerving his coun- 
try in the camp, would not fail to be at Rome in two days, and 
that it was reaſonable her uncle, who had the care of her per- 
ſon, ſhould, in the mean time, be the guardian of her honour. 
This, he ſaid, was conformable to the laws, which ordained, 

that, during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive ſentence, the 
plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the defendant in his poſſeſſion, But 
this law. Appius cluded, by artfully obſerving, that in the pre- 
ſent diſpute there were two circumſtances, which altered the 
caſe. Here, ſaid he, there ate two perſons claiming ; one as a 
father, the other as a maſter ; if the pretended father were 
preſent, he inJeed oughtto be allowed the pulicthon ; but he be- 
ing abſent, the perſon, who claims her as his ſla ve, ought to 
be preferred to any other, provided he gives gvud ſecurity to 
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father. Having thus ſpoke, he ordered Firgimgto be put 


into Claudius's hands. The iniquity of the judgment incenſed 


all who were preſent. The women who ſurrounded Virginia 
made ſuch outcries, that they were heard at a great diftance, 

They kept her in the middle of them, and ſeemed reſolute to 
defend her. At that inftant, Icilius, to whom ſhe had been 
promiſed in marriage, arrived, and, breaking through the 
croud, forced his way to the tribunal to defend his dear Vir- 
ginia. A lictot endeavoured to oppoſe his crying to 
him, that ſentence was paſſed. nothing could 
ſtop the inraged lover; he took Virginia in his arms, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Appiut; No, Appius, he cried, nothing but 
death ſhall ſeparate me from Virginia. Add my murder to 
the many crimes with which thou art already polluted. Aſ- 
femble all thy lictors, and thoſe of thy too, L will de- 
fend her honour to my laſt breath. —_— ived us of 
the protection of our tribunes, only to dur wives and 
our daughters to your lewdneſs? Go on to exerciſe your rage 
upon our eſtates wind lives; but ſpare the our vir- 
gins. If any attempt de made upon che h5hour of Virgi- 
nia, I call the gods to witneſ tat it ſhall not go untevenged. 

What will not Virginius be able to do in th: arm and Icili- 
us among the people, when the one is to revenge the cauſe of 
an injured with; nad the other of a diſhonoured daughter? He 
was going on, when the lictors were ordered to drive him a- 
way, and to ſeize Virginia. But the people, moved with his 
misfortune- and his courage, fell upon the officers of the de- 
cemvir, diſperſed them, and obliged Claudius to take refuge 
under the tribunal. ppi, ſeeing the incenſed againſt 
him beyond meaſure, called his client to him, whiſpered in his 
ear, and then, having cauſed ſilence to be made, It is not, ſaid 
he, the fury of the violent Jeilius which makes me comply, 


| but the intreaties of Claudius my client. He is willing to give 


up the right he has to carry home his flave, and to commit her 
to the ſame hands in which ſhe was before. At his requeſt T 
will wait for Vrginius's return till to-morrow. Let his friends 
take care to give him nutice. If Virginius does not appear at 
the time appointed, I would have Lala know, I ſhall not 
want any aſſiſtance from my collegues to put my decree in ex- 
ecution. When he had done ſpeaking, - Claudius delired, 
that {cilius might give ſecurity for producing Virginia the 
next day, which he did 1 all the people then pre- 
fent offering eagerly to be his ſecurity. Tals and Numito- 


rius immediately diſpatched, the 571 his ke, the ſecond 
þis ſon, to bring Virginius from the camp. Appius _ 


' 


on nr N 
23 her again, at the return of the perſon, hel called 
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fame time (ent a coutiet with orders to the generals to put 


him Snider - arreſt. | But the other meſſengers were more 


litious 7 and” Firginins, upon the firſt notice of 
his "daugtirer's danger, bad left the amy, and was 
fo ſortunare*as to escape two parties which were ſent, 
one from the camp, and the other from the city, to ftop 
him. He appeared the next morning in the forum, leading 
his daughter in deep moutning, attended by a great number 
of matfons of - diſtinction. He addreſſed himſelf to his fellow- 


againſt Appius, and endeavoured to transfuſe his own reſent- 
ment into every breaſt. But the ſilent tears of the women, 
who attended Virginia, affected the multitude more than any 
words. Appius was greatly ſurpriſed to hear that Virginia 
was in the forum. Full of rage he repaired thither, and, 
tho” informed of the. diſpoſition of the people, he aſcended 
| his- tribunal, being ſurrounded by a- numerous croud of bis 
and creatures. Claudius ſpoke the firſt, renewed 
his claim, and-preducer+ the ſlave, whom he had ſuborned to 
declare that ſhe was the mother of Virginia, and that ſhe 
had fold her to the wife of Yirginius. - Several other witneſſes 
appeared to atteſt the ſame thing, all gained with great pro- 
miſes by Appius and his client Claudius. The friends and re- 
lations of Virginia, to deſtroy this impoſture, urged the lit- 
tle probability of Numitoria's impoſing a child upon her huſ- 
band. He had married her, when ſhe was very young, and 
was almoſt of the fame age with her. Virginia was born 
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Virgin ius 
the fat» 
| - | Vis! 
citinens as he paſſed, and uttered his complaints with an air nia a- 
of dignity, which ſeemed rather to demand, than implore ive ar 
aſſiſtance. Iciliut broke into the throng, - inveighed loudly Rome. 


ſoom after their marriage. Where was the neceſſity then, The :mgp- 


ſaid they, for Numitoria's 


practiſing. ſuch a fraud as is pre- cure of 


teuded. Beſides, if ſhe had proved barren, and had deſign- Claudius 


ed to introduce at 


into her family, why ſhould ſhe made 1 


have choſen the child of a ſlave, rather than that of a free wo- 10. 


man ? Why a girl, when ſhe might as caſily have had a boy? 
Beſides, was it probable; that a contrivance carried on by ſo 
many perſons, ſhould continue ſo long a ſecret? Would not 
the flave have made her court to her maſter, as ſoon as Nu- 
mitoria was dead, by diſcovering a ſecret to him, which 
would have put him in poſſeſſion of a young woman, well 
educated and of extraordinary beauty ? Why was this myſte- 
ry kept undiſcovered till Appius was decemwvir, ſince the flave 
for a long time paſt could have no intereſt in concealing it? 
To theſe preſumptions Virginius added undeniable proofs, 
and brought ſome of the molt conſiderable women in Rome, 
who depoſed, {ome jtat they had ſcen Numitoria when ihe 


Was 


- 


was big with child, others, that they bad affiſted at 
labour, and ſome, tht they. bed Gan ey Bene OTE 
nia, which ſhe could not have done, had ſhe beers harren, as 
Claudius pretended. Appius, n 


her 


pted 

that he himſelf — 
ed with attention, being anxious to k: * 
ject againſt ſo many witneſſes of u 
then ſpoke thus: Virginius, ſaid be, 1 muſt acquain 
all who. are that this is not the firſt time I 
of this affair. Claudius s father revealed the fecret 
at his death, when be made me his fon's guardian. 

wards, I examined into the matter, and found it to be 
However, I did not think it became me to meddle i 
affair of this nature, and therefore left it pupil 
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true. 
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ſelf. He trembled with rage, and, — 
with a threatening geſture, infamous wretch, ſaid 
ver deſigned my daughter for thee. . I educated her 
ful haſband, r 
then brutal paſſions among us take the place of honourable 

es * How the citizens here will bear with theſe things 

will 


revenge my 


fume to give law to a ſupreme magiſtrate. you 

 dins, added he, ſeize your flave, and make uſe of my guard 

to diſperſe the croud. At theſe words, uttered with an im- 

rious tone, the multitude gave back, and left Virginia 

g by herſelf, a helpleſs prey to injuſtice, The unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate "father, ſeeing "there was no other remedy, drew 
near pine, and in a ſuppliant manner addreſſed him thus: 
eint, the words, which have eſcaped 
tranſports of grief, and allow me to ask in 
the young woman's preſence ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that 
I may home at leaſt the comfort of being ſet right in 
this matter. Appius readily granted him his requeſt, and 
Vini taking his daughter in his arms, and wiping the 
tears in Which The was all bathed, drew near to ſome ſhops, 
which were in the forum. There he ſnatched up a butcher's 
knife, and turning to Virginia, My dear daughter, faid he, 
this is the only way to fave thy liberty and thy honour ; go, 
Virginia, go to thy anceſtors, whilft thou art yet a free wo- 
man, pure and undefiled. With theſe words he plunged the Virginius 
knife into hec heart, and then drawing it out again all ſmoak- ,, ſav- _ 
ing with her blood, and turning to Appius; by this blood, he 3 u of 
cried, I devote thy head to the infernal gods. The decem- 5, jaugs- 
vir immediately ordered him to be ſeized ; but he with the 5, Hab. 
knife in his hand made his way thrqugh the croud, got out of ber. 
the city, and mounting his horſe took the road to the camp. 
In the mean time, Numitorius and [cilius ſtaying by the 
dead body of Virginia, and ſhewing it to the people, raiſed 
a great commotion in the city. As for Appius, he ſeemed 
to have quite loſt his reaſon ; inſtead of endeavouring to pa- 
cify the "multitude, he retired to his own houſe, and from 
thence ſent his Jiftors to. ſeize Icilius, and carry away the 
dead body. But the peaplc oppoſed the execution of his or- 
ders, and falling upon the lictors, broke their faſces, and 
drove them out of the forum. Hereupon the decemvir had 
the boldneſs to come in perſon, attended by a choſen company 
of young patricians, to ſupport his authority. But Valerius 
ind Horatius, thoſe ſworn enemies of the decemvirs, puttin The decem- 
themſelves at the head of their friends and clients, obliged the vir g 
decemvir to retire, In this perplexity, Appius haſtened to e. 
the temple of Vulcan, and there pretending to act the part of 
a tribune of the people, demanded that Valerius and Hora- 
tins ſhould be thrown head long from the Tarpeian rock, as 
diſturbers of the public tranquillity. But his harangue was 
often interrupted with hiſſes; and, in the mean time, Va- 
lerius, having cauſed the body of Virginia to be carried to y 
the top of a flight of ſteps, whence it might be ſeen by the 

» was from the ſame eminence inveiglüng 5 Ap- 
pius. So that there were two afſemblies and two orators in 
different parts of the forum, declaiming againſt each other at 
the ſame time. But Appius's auditors ſoon left him to go to 


Valerius; 


Pardon, 
me in my fi 


The Roman Hifory, "Book III. 
Valerius; and Appius, terrified at the deſertion of many of 
his creatures, privately withdrew, and, hiding his face with 
his robe, took refuge in a neighbouring houſe. © At that junc- 
ture Oppius, the plebeian decemvir, ruſhed into the forum to 
defend his collegue ; but finding that the party of Horatius 
and Valerius was by far the ſtrongeſt, he judged, that the wiſeſt 
method in the preſent exigence was to convene the ſenate ; 
and this immediately quieted the multitude, for they hoped, 
that the decemvirate would'by that means be aboliſhed. But 
the ſcnators then in Rome, being all friends to the-decemvirs, 
only ordered the people to behave themſelves peaceably, and 


commiſſioned ſome young members of their body to go to the 


The foldi- 
er} revolt 


camp near mount Algidus, and prevent the ſedition which 
Virginius might raiſe there . 

He had entered the camp, attended by four hundred citi- 
zens, and holding the fatal kuife in his hand. The ſoldiers, 
at this ſtrange fight, focked to him from all quarters, when 


he, ſtanding on an eminence, wich his face drowned in tears, 


related to them the plot laid by Appizs againſt his daughter's 
honour and liberty, and the cruel me hod he had been forced 


to take for the preſervation of her chaſticy. The centurions 


and ſol.liers, full of indignation againſt Appius, aſſured him, 
that they were determined to ſtand by him in whatever he 
ſhould undertake againſt fo wicked a tyrant. The decemvirs, 


who commanded the army, being informed of Firginus's 


return, and the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, attempted to ſcize 


the former, and appeaſe the latter. But the ſoldiers, reſuſ- 


ing to pay any obedience to the. orders of men, whom they 
looked upon as uſurpers and tyrants, new to their arms, 
ſnatched up their enſigus, and took the way to Rome, which 
they reached about evening, and entered without making the 
leaſt diſturbance. They marched quietly through the city to 


from their mount Aventine, and there intrenched themſelves, declaring, 


fenevals, 
and en 


camp on 
mount A- 
ventine. 


that they would not lay down their arms, till che decemvirate 
was aboliſhed, and the tribuneſhip reſtored. Hereupon Op- 
pius convened the ſenate, for Mfius was afraid to appear in 
public, and the confcript fathers agreed to ſend three of their 
body to the army, to ask, why they had left the camp with- 
out their generals orders, and what their intent was in poſ⸗- 
ſeſſing themſelves of mount Aveatine ? As they had not yet 
choſen' a head, they all cried out with one voice, let Falerius 
and Horatius be ſent to us, we will return no anſwer to the 
ſenate but by them. As ſoon as the three commiſſioners 
were gone, Virgiaius adviſed the troops to chuſe chiets to 
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ern them, and manage for them. Agreeable to his ad- : 
— by ten perſons OT es under the name of military Ten mili- 
tribunes, The army was deſirous to have Virgimius at the 3 0 wy 
head of them; but he declined the honour. My daughter, p oO 
ſaid he, is dead, and I have not yet revenged her death. No 
kind of honour will become me, till her manes are appeaſed. 
Beſides, what prudent or moderate counſels can you expect 
from me, who am fo incenſed againſt the tyrants ? I ſhall be 
of more ſervice to the common cauſe by acting in it as a pri- 
vate man. 
In the mean time, the three legions ſent againſt the Sa- 
bines, being ſtirred up by Numitorius and Icilius, abandoned 
their generals, and having, after the example of the other 
army, choſen themſelves ten military tribunes, - marched 
through the city, and joined the legions on the Aventine. 
The two armies thus united, commiſſioned their twenty tri- 
bunes to ele two out of their number, to be ſupreme over all, 
and the choice fell upon A. Oppius and Sextus Manilius, In 
the mean time, the ſenate aſſembled every day, but ſpent the 
whole time in debates, without coming to any reſolution. At 
length it was carried by a majority of voices, that Valerius and 
Horatius ſhould be ſent to the revolted army. But they pro- 
teſted, that they would not move a ſtep, fo long as the de- 
cemvirs were maſters of the government. The two armies, | 
tired out with theſe delays, removed their camp to the ſacred 
mount, intrenched themſelves there, and obſerved the ſame 
good diſcipline as their anceſtors had formerly done. In this 
decampment they were followed by ſuch numbers of citizens, 
with their wives and children, that Rome was in a manner de- The 
ſerted. The ſcnators, ſurpriſed to ſee the ſtreets ſo thin of „ fo 2 
people, reſolved at length to aboliſh the decemvirate, to re- ,;,1.,, ,,, 
ſtore to the people their tribunes, and to the ſenate its conſuls. mi- 
The decemvirs, finding they could not retain their authority are. 
any longer, only deſired, that they might not be ſacrificed to 
the hatred of their enemies, offering to reſign the power with 
which they were inveſted, whenever the ſenate ſhould think 
fit to create new conſuls. Upon this Valerius and Horatius 
repaired to the army, where they were received with inex- 
preſivie joy. Icilius, whom the army choſe for their ſpeaker, 
after having returned the deputies thanks for the zeal they had 
ſhewa all along in behalf of the people, .demanded, in the 
name of all who had retired to the Mons ſacer, 1. The re- 
eſtabliſhment of the tribunes of the people, with a right of ap- 
peal to them from the deciſions of the conſuls. 2. An amneſty 
for all who had left the camp, without permiſſion from their ge- 
nerals. 3. That the decemvirs ſhould be delivered into their hands, 
h Vor. XI. Cec that 
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kind of honour will become me, till her manes are 8 
Beſides, what prudent or moderate counſels can you expect 
from me, who am fo incenſed againſt the tyrants ? I ſhall be 
of more ſervice to the common cauſe by acting in it as a pri- 
vate man, 

In the mean time, the three legions ſent againſt the Sa- 
bines, being ſtirred up by Numitorius and Icilius, abandoned 
their generals, and having, after the example of the other 
army, choſen themſelves ten military tribunes, . marched 
through the city, and joined the legions on the Auentint. 
The two armies thus united, commiſſioned their twenty tri- 
bunes to elect two out of their number,to be ſupreme over all, 
and the choice fell upon A. Oppius and Sextus Manilius. In 
the mean time, the ſenate aſſembled every day, but ſpent the 
whole time in debates, without coming to any reſolution. At 
length it was carried by a majority of voices, that Valerius and 
Horatius ſhould be ſent to the revolted army. But they pro- 
teſted, that they would not move a ſtep, ſo long as the de- 
cemvirs were maſters of the government. The two armies, 
tired out. with theſe delays, removed their camp to the ſacred 
mount, intrenched themſelves there, and obſerved the ſame 
good diſcipline as their anceſtors had formerly done. In this 
decampment they were followed by ſuch numbers of citizens, 
with their wives and children, that Rome was in a manner de- 
ſerted. The ſenators, ſurpriſed to ſee the ftreets ſo thin of 
people, reſolved at length to aboliſh the decemvirate, to re- 
ſtore to the people their tribunes, and to the ſenate its conſuls. 


any longer, only deſired, that they might not be ſacrificed to 
the hatred of their enemies, offering to reſign the power with 
which they were inveſted, whenever the ſenate ſhould think 
fic to create new conſuls. Upon this Valerius and Horatius 
repaired to the army, where they were received with inex- 
preſivle joy. Icilius, whom the army choſe for their ſpeaker, 

after having returned the deputies thanks for the zeal they had 
ſhewn all along in behalf of the people, -demanded, in the 
name of all who had retired to the Mons ſacer, 1. The re- 
eſtabliſhment of the tribunes of the people, with a right of ap- 
peal to them from the deciſions of the conſuls. 2. An amneſty 
for all who had left the camp, without permiſſion from their ge- 


0. Xt 3. Lone the decemvirs ſhould be delivered into their hands, 
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decemvir- 


The decemvirs, finding they could not retain their authority ze. 


Cec that 
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that they might be burnt alive But the deputics made 
difference between the two articles and the laſt. 
Your two firſt demands, faid they, are to reaſon ; 


but the third is the effeR of paſſion. You are offered a ſhield ; 
do not pretend to take a ſword too. The ſenate has not yer 
declared you innocent, and will you already take upon you 
to give law to it? The people, being fatished that no tribunes 
whatſoever could have their intereſts more at heart, than thoſe 
two ſenators, impowered them to make what terms for them 
they ſhould think 6 fit. Horatins and Valerius returned imme- 

diately to the ſenate, and gave them an account of the de- 
mands of the people, but omitted their threats againſt the de- 
cemvirs, who, hearing no metition made of their puniſhment, 
rea iy conſented to all that was aſked. Only Appizs ſeemed 
unwilling to part with his power + To re- 


L gt: the tribune- 
Hip, ſaid he, ts only to put arms ini the of the —_ 


multitude. 7 ' find my life muſt be ſatrificed to the Nat ber 
But fince it muſt be ſo, I will not any longer oppoſe the rage of 
the populace. I am ready to refign the deremuiruti und care not 
4 how ſoon I do it. Accordingly, a decree was paſſed, aboliſh- 
* ing the decemvirate, and oritig the tribunes. Then the de- 


lihing the cemvirs, repairing to the forum, there laid down their au- 
Lern if. thority, to the great joy of the city. Whew the news of their 
= refignation was carried to the camp, the army, leaving the 
ſacred mount, incamped a ſecond time on mount Auentine, 
and there choſe their tribunes, the pontifex Maximus - 
ing at the election. Virginia, Ieiliat, and Numitorius, 
were firſt named. C. Sicinins, M. Duilius, M. Titinius, 
M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, P. Villias, and C. Oppizs, were 
appointed their collegzes. An inter- rex was afterwards cre- 
ated, who held an afſembly of the people by centuries, in 
which L. Valerius and M. 2 raiſed to the conſu- 
1. * Vale- late. Theſe conſuls, being both very popular, got ſeveral 
law: paſſed, which gave the people a i over the ſenate. 
*2- Formerly the decrees of the'people, convened by tribes, ob- 
ed liged only the plebeians 3 but now it was that all 
decrees made in the comitia _ ſhould have the force 
of laws with relation to all ci That the tribunes might 


be maintained in perpetual poſſeſſion of their right of judging 
cauſes brought before them by appeal, it was likewiſe en- 
acted, that for the future no 3 of any kind ſhould 
de inveſted with authority, without appeal to 3 
of the people, and that it ſhould 1 2> 1 fas 

the man, who ſhould attempt the creation of ſuch a deer 
trate. The ceremonies were likewiſe renewed; whereby the 


3% 
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was added, wiz. that the decrees of the ſenate ſhould 

for the future he carried to the ædiles, and kept in the temple 
of Ceres. This was dane, left the ſucceeding confuls ſhould | | 
ſuppreſs the decrees now made, and by that means render | * 


them uſcleſs. 
| rmly eſtabliſhed, — 


Tut power of the tribunes being now fi 

they reſolved to proſecute the decemvirs, and — 2 * a o7ue 

Pius, who was accordingly cited to appear. Virginius, by Virgi- 

was appointed to be his accuſer, without enumerating all his _ 

crimes, inſiſted only on his having, contrary to law, refuſed 

ay woman, who was in poſſeſſion of her liberty, the 

of enjoying t, till the Cuſt e was determined. If you do 
3 yourſelf from this breach of the how, I 


wit = ou, Virginius, to be carried to priſon. 

rr pow fa but when the tribunes officers offered to 
keis 12 he cried out, I appeal; and having enumerated 
the ſeryices done to the republic by his family, and reminded 
the af his own zeal for the common good, in promot- 
ing and the body of laws contained in the twelve 
tables, be claimed the ection of the laws, juſt made in 
favour of appeals. Firginins anſwered, that ſuch a monſ- 
ter as Appius ought not to partake of the common benefits of 
ſociety, nor be allowed to eſcape impriſonment on giving ſe- 
curity, ſince he had refuſed he privilege to Virginia. He 
added, that it was but reaſonable, that ſo profligate a wretch 
ſhould be carried to that priſon, which he himſelf had built, 
and inſolently named the habitation of the people of Rome. 

ly he was led, notwithflanding his appeal, to pri- % 
ſon; but his trial was put off to the third market-day. In 1 t evi. 
this interval Claudius, the uncle of Appius, who had ſo much un, 
diſapproved of his nephew's conduct, and had always been 
againſt the decemvirs, upon hearing of the danger of Ap- 
pins, haſtened to Rome, and appeared in the forum, with 
All his friends and relations in habits of mourning. He went 
from citizen to citizen, beſeeching them not to fix ſuch an 
ignominy on the Claudian family ; but to no purpoſe ; Virgi- 
"15, on the other hand, begging them to ſhew compaſſion 
tor him and his daughter, and not for the Claudian family, 
which had over them. But, before the day ap- And die; 
pointed for the trial, Appius died in priſon. Dienyſius tells there. 4 


us, that the tribunes gave out he had ftrangled himſelf; but 
that it was much ſuſpected he had been diſpatched by their 
orders. Livy barely relates, that Appius, to avoid the in- 
tamy of a public puniſhment, laid violent hands on himſelf 


in priſon |, 


| Idem, p. 726. Liv. L. iii. e. 56,--58. | 
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Oppius, Tux proſecution of Oppius, one of the plebeian decem- 
another of virs, followed next. He was accuſed umitorius, Vir- 
the decem ginia's uncle, as an accomplice with Appinm, whoſe injul- 
Wo tice in her affair he had not oppoſed, . though at that time in 
thrown Nome. Nor was this the only crime laid to his charge, A 
2 veteran, who had ſerved twenty ſeven years in the army, 
dies and had been eight times honoured with military rewa 

. uncovering his ſhoulders, expoſed to the multitude the marks 
of the rods, with which he had. been beaten by Oppius's or- 
ders, and offered to undergo the ſame treatment again, if 
the decemvir could aſſign any good reaſon for his cruelty. 

\ The. accuſed was by the unanimous ſuffrages of the people 

The others thrown into priſon, where he died the ſame day. The other 
retire of eight decemvirs, terrified with theſe impriſonments, which 
their own were followed by ſudden deaths, retired into baniſhment of 
accord into their own accord, Upon their flight their effects were con- 
bani/oment fiſcated and fold, and the money arifing from them carried by 
the quæſtors into the public treaſury. As for H. Claudius, 

the client, who had been ſuborned to ſerve the pleaſures, and 

carry on the iniquity, of his patron, he was condemned to 

death. But Virginius, pitying a wretch, who had offended 

at the inſtigation of a powerful magiſtrate, and a fovereign, 

from whom he had no appeal, changed the ſentence of death into 

that of perpetual baniſhment, upon his confeſſing that he had 

been ſuborned. After this, Duilius, one of the tribunes, adviſ- 

ed his collegues ro carry vengeance no farther ; and accord- 

ingly a general amneſty was granted, and the ftate enjoyed 

a profound tranquillity at home the remaining part of the 


year. | 
The/Equi, 4 AFFA1RS being thus ſettled, the two conſuls took the 
the VOI- field againſt the Aqui, Yolſei, and Sabines, who, during the 
= gabi late inteſtine diviſions, had pillaged the Roman territory. Va- 
0 8 lerius defeated the two former, and Horatius the latter. But 
feated by the ſenate, difſacighed with their too popular adminiftration, 
the conſuls, and mo ed by a ſpeech of C. Claudius, who inveighed bitter- 
ly againſt them, refuſed them a triumph. But this oppoſiti- 
on ſerved only to gain the people a new prerogative, the right 
of decreeing triumphs. For the conſuls applied to them, 
and, the tribunes eſpouſing their cauſe, 7cilins declared, in 
the name of the people of Rome, that the conſuls ſhould, in 
ſpite of the ſenate, have the honour of a triumph, which 
was thought ſo legal a one, that it had a place in the Foft: 
Capitelini. The tribunes did not ſtop here, but formed a 
deſign of getting themſelves continued in the tribuneſhip after 
the expiration of their year. This was a conſpiracy not un- 
„like that of the decemvirs; but to prevent any ſuſpicion, 2 
ir 
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their aim was to make themſelves ſole maſters of the govern- f 
ment, they were for having the people continue Valerius and 

Horatius in the conſulate. Duilius, one of their college; a 
man of great moderation, and very zealous for the public liber- 1 
ty, oppoſed this project, and made it abortive, hy prevailing | 
upon the conſuls to declare publicly, that they would not hold 
the conſulate after their year was expired, though the 
ſhould defire it. After this Duilius held the aſſembly for e- 
lecting tribunes, and by his influence got five new ones cho- 

ſen, in ſpite of the cabals of the old tribunes. However, the 

latter prevailed ſo far by their intrigues, as to hinder any other 

of the candidates from having the neceflary number of voices. 
Hereupon the nomination of the five tribunes yet wanting 

was referred to the five actually choſen, according” to the di- 
rection of a law, which y provided, that if upon a 

day of election the full number of tribunes could not be choſen, 

thoſe who were elected ſhould have power td name their collegues. 

le to this law the new tribunes no ſooner entered 

upon their office, but they named their collegues, and among 

them, to the great ſurprize of all, S. Tarpeius and A. ter- . berei- 
nius, both patricians, old ſenators, and even conſulars. Some ,;,,, che 
writers are of opinion, that theſe patricians had got themſelves /, tri. 
adopted into plebeian families; but this is a groundleſs con- bunes of 
jecture; for Livy tells us, that the five firſt tribunes were the people. 
directed by the ſenate in the choice of their collegues, whence 

it is more likely, that the ſenators privately joined with Du- 

ilius, who acted all along in concert with them, to get ſome 

of their body into the tribuneſhip, in order to counterhalance 

the power of the plebeian tribunes.. The election of the 

conſuls followed that of the tribunes, when Lartius Hermi- 

nius and T. Virginius were choſen without any diſturbance. 

In their conſulate, L. Trebonius, one of the tribunes, diſſa- 

tisfied to ſee two patricians in that college, gave himſelf in- 

tirely up to croſs the ſenate in every 'thing, whence he ac- 

quired the ſurname of Aſper, or The Crabbed. In order to 

exclude patricians for the future, he got a law paſſed, which 
from his name was called Lex Trebonia, by which it was or- Lex Tre- 
dained, that whoſoever ſhould for the future hold the comitia, bonia. 
for elefting tribunes of the people, ſhould not diſmiſs the aſſem- 

bly, till the number of ten tribunes was compleated by the votes of 

the people. This law took from the tribunes, who were firſt 

choſen, the right of naming their collegues, which the Ro- 

mans called Cooptatio *. 
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ted them their demand. C. Claudius, in a private aſſembly of 
the oldeſt ſenators, moved to have recourie to arms and vio- 
lence, rather than yie 
ſulſhip. 


conſular power. This project being approved, the ſenate was 
| | ive their reaſons 


© ob 


1 "oj 


ſoon after 


not 

had preſided at the election, declared three months after, that 

the auguries preceding it had been inauſpicious, which made 

their promotion void. This was probably an artful contri- 

vance of the nobility to reſtore the antient form of govern- 

ment. However that be, the three new magiſtrates readily 
| reſigned 
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their office, and an inter-rex was named, that the 
commonwealth might not remain without a head. T. Duinc- 
tius the inter- rex aſſembled the people, to determine whether 
the conſular government ſhould be reſtored, or that of the 
military tribunes continued ? The ſenate were for the for- 
3 mer; the tribunes for the latter; but the people, being re- 
E ſolved to confer the ſupreme dignity only on patricians, were 
indifferent whether it ſhould be called conſulſbip or tribune- 
ſhip. At length all agreed to reſtore the old form of 
L government, and L. Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronius 
4 Atratinus, brother to one of thoſe patricians, who had laid 
down the military tribuneſhip, were appointed conſuls for the 
4 remaining part of the year. Under the ſucceeding admi- 
niſtration of 7. Quinctius Capitolinus, a fifth time conſul, 
The cenſor- and A. Geganius,, a ſecond time, the Conſor ſhip was eſtab- 
ſhip eftab- \;ſhed. There had been no cenſus for ſeventeen years, which 
—_ c accaſioned great diſorders, "Theſe the new conſuls undertook 
the Flood, to remedy ; but, as they had men civil and military affaire 
2861 on their hands, they deſired the ſenate to diſcharge them of 
» the care of numbering the people, and to lay it upon two 
Chriſt, magiſtrates created for that purpoſe, who, with the title of 
438. Cenſors, ſhould, eyery five years, take a general review of 
Of Raue the whole Roman people, and an account of their effects. 
310. The ſenate approved the motion; and the tribunes, tho” al- 
ways upon their guard againſt every thing offered by the ſe- 
nate, thought the employment of too little importance to op- 
poſe it. They did not even demand, that the plebeians ſhould 
be allowed a ſhare in it, not foreſeeing to what a pitch of 
power and grandeur the office of cenſor would in time arrive. 
As men generally ſtudy how to inlarge their authority, the 
cenſorſhip was no ſooner made a diſtin magiſtracy, than the 
cenſors began to take upon them the reformation of manners, 
and by that means ſubject to their tribunal the ſenators and 
knights, as much as the meaneft of the people. Papirius and 
Sempronins, the conſuls of the preceding year, were the 
ficſt ceaſors, this dignity being unanimouſly conferred upon 
| 8 of their 
f | u ®. _ 8 
„ A civil WulIs the conſuls were thus eaſing themſelves of the bur- 
war a- den annexed to their office, a neighbouring city  foynd them 
—_— employment enough, abroad. The p 2:2 who had lately 
| * renewed their alliance with Rome, were unhappily involved 
in a civil war, which aroſe from a very flight cauſe. Two 
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citizens of Ardea, one of a noble family, the other of a plebe- 
ian, had fallen in love with the ſame young woman. As 
ſhe was a plebeian, her guardians were for giving her to'a man 
of her own rank ; but her mother, an ambitious woman, 
was fend of matching her with a man of quality. The diſ- 
pute about this marriage engaged all Ardea, the nobility de- 
claring for one of the ſuitors, and the people for the other. 
At length the cauſe between the mother and the guardians 
was tried, and ſentence pronounced by the judges in favour of 
the former, who, they ſaid, had a right to diſpoſe of her child 
to whom the pleaſed ; but the latter, refuſing to ſtand to this 
determination, had recourſe to violence, gathered together 
ſome plebeians, and, entering the widow's houſe, carried away 
her daughter. The nobility, on the other hand, taking the 
mother's part, ran to arms, fell upon the plebeians, and, 
having killed ſeveral of them, brought the young woman 
back to her mother's houſe. Hcreupon the plebeians, lea- 

ving the city in great numbers, encamped on a neighbouring 

hill, and from thence ſent out parties to lay waſte. the lands 

of the nobility. The mutineers, being joined by the Volſci, 

choſe themſelves a commander, named Cluilius, and laid 

ſiege to Ardea. In this diſtreſs the nobility applied to the Ro- The Ro- 
mans, and the ſenate ſent immediately an army to their relief, mans 2%, 
under the command of the conſul Geganius, who inveſted the the nobility 
beſiegets, obliged them to ſurrender their arms, and made 2f Ardea. 
them paſs under the yoke. After this, the conſul returned to 

Rome, which he entered in triumph, with uncommon pomp 

and ſolemnit . 

Tus ſucceeding conſuls, MH. Fabius and Pofthumius Ebu- 

tius, made the Ardeates ſome amends for the wrongs the Ro- 
mans had done them, on occaſion of their conteſt with the 
Aricians ; for they ſent a colony to re-people their city, 

much depopulated by the civil war, and privately agreed, that 

no lands, except thoſe formerly in diſpute, ſhould be divided 
among the new cology, and even of thoſe only a ſmall part ; 

and that the reſt ſhould be reſtored to their antient pro- 

prietors. As this was difannulling the judgment of the peo- 

ple, Agrippa Miynenius, F. Clalius, and H. Ebutius, who 

had put the decree in execution, were cited to appear before 

the people ʒ but theſe three patricians, to avoid the proſecution, 

declared themſelves citizens of Ardea, and continued there. 

The following year, when the government was in the hands 
of C. Furius, and M. Papirius, proved a year of peace. But, 
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in the ſucc conſulate of Proc ulus Geganius and L. Ar- 
nenius, great diſturbances aroſe, occaſioned by a Roman 

Sp. Mzli- knight, named Sp. Mfzlius, who "had the confidence to aſ- 
us Aire pire to the ſovereign 8 A dreadful famine 
to the ſo- in Nome, the people, to prevent the evil conſequences of 
it, created, with the conſent of thEſenate, an 
— magiſtrate, with the title of Superintendant of by 
The perſon they named for this office, was" one L. Minu- 

cius, an active and prudent man, who immediately ſent his 

agents into the neighbouring countries to buy-corp, but with 

little ſucceſs, Sp. Reden who was one of the richeſt men 

in Rome, having been before-hand with him at the markets. 

The corn Mezlius bought was, by his order, diſtributed a- 

mong the meaner people ; fo that his houſe quickly became 

the place of refuge for the” poor, the idle, and thoſe who 

had undone themſelves by debauchery. Mfinucins, who was 
continued in his office under the new conſuls, T. Quinctius 


Capitolinus, the ſixth time, and Agrippa Menenius, found out 
that Mezhlus, under cover of an liberality, 


formed afſemblics at his houſe, 'and that great quantities of 


arms had been conveyed thither by night. Upon this intelli- 
gence he inquired further into the matter, and at length diſ- 


covered, that a conſpiracy was formed to ſubvert the preſent 
government; that Melius aſpired to the fo power; 
that the e were to take arms in his favour; and that 
even ſome of the tribunes had conſented to fel the public li- 
derty. Minutes, without lofs of time, gave an account of 
his Aitcoveries to the ſenate ; and the ſenate, following the 
advice of Quinctius Capitolinns, impowered him to name his 
Quinctius brother Qumiuvs Cincinnatus dictator. It was thought ne- 
Cincinna- ceſſary to take this ſtep in fo critical a juncture, to prevent 


wy tempt. He might have appealed from the conſuls to the peo- 


ple, who, as they were intirely devoted to him, would have 
ſaved him; but from the dictator there av no appeal. Cin- 


cinnatus, deing then paſt fourſcore, would have declined the 


office ; but, the conſuls and the whole ſenate inſiſting upon 
his charging himſelf with the care of the commonwealth, 
he at RO acquieſced, and named Servilins Abala to be his 
the horſe, and the next day placed guards in all the 
quarters of the city. This precaution furprized thoſe who 
knew nothing of . Oy r Mealius and his aſſoci- 
ates being well appriſed, that the power of the fupreme ma- 
giftrate was wholly bent againſt them, uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to engage the 2 in their favour. _ 
t 


tus dicte- Malius from eſcaping the puniſhment due to his wicked at- 
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CA. 3. 
the dictator, 


put in exe- 
cution: but the multitude having reſcued him out of the 

hands, he was very near making his eſcape, when 
Servilius, throwing himſelf into the crowd, overtook him, 
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and killed him on the ſpot. This action pleaſed the dictator, Mzlius is 
who, on ſeeing bis maſter of the horſe all fprinkled with the Hain. 


criminal, told him, that to him Rome was in- 
liberty. He then convened a general aſſembly 
and, having acquainted them with the con- 
Mezlius had been juſtly flain. His houſe 
was, by the dictator's orders, razed 2 and the 

igious quantities of corn found in it ſold to the people 
at low rates. As for Minucius, a ſtatue was erected to him 
without the gate Trigemina, as a reward of his v 
but three of the tribunes, provoked at the murder of Mælius, 
made loud complaints in the aſſembly of the people, and 
obſtinately oppoſed the election of the conſuls ; infomuch, 
that the patricians, to avoid a tumult, were forced to con- 
ſent, that military tribunes ſhould be choſen for the next 
year. The tribunes hoped, that the people would now di- 
vide the government between the patricians and plebei- 
ans z but they . choſe only three patricians, viz. Mamercus 
Emilius, L. Quinctius, the ſon of the diftator, and Julius 


Fulus o. During their adminiſtration, the city of Fidenæ Fidenære- 

not only revolted from Rome, but, putting themſelves under voll from 
the protection of Tolumnius king of the Yeientes, murdered 0 Ro- 

four embaſſadors ſent by the ſenate to aſk the reaſon of their Mans. 


conduct. As a war was | unavoidable, it was thought more 
proper to chuſe conſuls than military tribunes for the next 
year; and accordingly AH. Geganizs, a third time, and L. 
Sergius were elected. It fell to the latter to make war 
upon the Veientes; but, though he gained ſome advantages 
over them, he loſt a great number of men ; which deter- 
mined the ſenate to remove him from the command of the 
army, and to create a dictator in his room. The conſuls 


named Mamercus AM milius for that dignity, who choſe young Mamer- 
Qvinctius Cincinnatus for his general of the horſe, and ap- cus Æmi- 


* Liv. I. iv. e. 17. Val. Max. I. v. c. 3. 
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pointed Quinctius Capitolinus and AH. Fabius Vibulanus, lius & - 
two great commanders, his licutenant gencials. He ſoon ter. 
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after took the field, came to an with the 
united forces of the Faliſci, Fidenates, and Feientes, and 
gave them a total overthrow. Tolumnizs himfelſ was 
flain in the battle by Cornelius Cofſus, a legionary tri- 
bune, who ſtripped him of his armour and royal robes, 
and carried theſe ſpoils, called ſpolia epima, on his ſhoulders 
in the diftator's triumph. When the triumph was over, he 
depoſited them in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, they be- 
ing the fecond of the fort known in Rome. In the follow- 
ing conſulate of MH. Cornelius and L. Papirius, one Sp. Mæ- 
lius, a tribune of the people, and a near relation of the fa- 
mous Mælius, cited Minucius and Servilius Abala to anſwer 
for his death. Some hiſtorians tell us, that theſe proſecutions 
ſerved only to bring the tribune into contempt ; but the 
greater part ſay, that Servilius was condemned to baniſh- 
ment, and afterwards recalled. As for Minzeius we do not 
find any puniſhment inflifted upon him. 

Tus Veientes and Fidenates renewed the war, in the fol- 
lowing conſulate of Julius Fulus, the ſecond time, and I. 
Virginius, while the Romans were greatly diſtreſſed by a 
plague; but . Servilius Priſcus being created dictator, gave 
them battle near Nomentum, routed them, and took the city 
of Fidene. This ſucceſs was followed by a cenſus of the 
Roman people, which, after the eftabliſhment of the cenſors, 
never failed to be renewed every five years. The following 
year Mamercus Æmilius was named to the dictatorſhip a ſe- 
cond time, upon a report, that all Hetruria was preparing 


for war; but theſe fears proving vain, Emilius, who had no 


hopes of gaining glory abroad, refolved to do ſomething re- 
markable at home, and propoſed to the people the ſhorten- 
ing the duration of the cenſorſhip, and reducing it from 
five years to eighteen months. This motion was received 
with applauſe, and paſſed into a law. Then Amilius, to 
ſhew the diſlike he had to iſtracies of long continuance, 
reſigned his own, and retired to his houſe, amidſt the loud 
acclamations of the multitude. However, this wiſe law coſt 
him dear; the cenſors, who were the inſpectors of the man- 
ners of the people, ſtruck him out of the roll of his tribe, 
took from him the privilege of voting, deprived him of all 
the rights of a Roman citizen, and loaded him with a tribute 
eight times greater than he uſed to pay ; but this perſecution 
gave him a new luſtre, and ſtirred up the people againſt his 
perſecutors, Furius and Geganius, to ſuch a degree, that they 
would have tore them in pieces, if Amilizs had not been fo 
generous, as to uſe his intereſt with the multitude to fave 
them. The tribunes of the people, by renewing their ordi- 

nary 
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; 2painſt the electing of conſuls, prevailed to have 
military tribunes choſen” for the next year. However, the 


people raiſed to that dignity only three patricians, A. Fobius, 


M. Faſtins, and L. Sergiuss Nothing memora le 

pened during their adminiſtration, but a plague, which ceaſ- 
ed in the following year, when the republic was again go- 
verned by three military tribunes, all patricians, viz. L. Pinari- 
ws, L. Furinus, and Sp. Pofthumius. Hereupon the rich'ple- 
beians complained of the poorer ſort, for not chuſing any 
but patricians to that magiſtracy, notwithſtanding the law, 
which allowed three plebeians to be elected. They met at 
the houſes of the tribunes of the people to confult upon this 
matter, and there refolved to propoſe a law, forbidding any 
pretenders to the ſuperior offices to go about, in garments of 
an extraordinary whiteneſs, to ſolicit the votes of the people. 
It was cuſtomary for thoſe, who aſpired to any office, to 
ſhew themſelves to the people on market-days, in a habit of 
an extraordinary whiteneſs, and, in that dreſs, to court the 
meaneſt of the citizens, to call them by their names, to ſhake 


hands with them, Cc. From this habit they were called can- 


didati, or candidates, a word derived from the Latin candi- 
dus, fignifying white. As this way of canvaſſing for offices 
was uſed only by the nobility, the principal plebeians under- 
took the aboliſhing of ſuch a cuſtom, hoping thereby to put 
an end to the various arts uſed by the patricians to gain the 
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favour of the people. The law prohibiting the uſe of white Alan 
garments paſſed, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the patricians, hibitiaę 


who, ſeeing the people highly incenſed againſt the nobility, Y 
. Ho 


began to fear, that they would no longer refuſe their voices 


uſe of 


to the chief plebeians for the military tribuneſhip ; wherefore, ****: 


to avert this danger, they turned their thoughts on getting 
conſuls choſen for the next year, the formidable preparations 
which the Aqui and Volſci were making at this time for war 


favouring their deſign. As no plebeians had ever commanded 


armies, the people were quite indifferent, whether conſuls or 
military tribunes were choſen ; for they were determined to 
give their ſuffrages to none þut old captains, and conſequently 
to patrictans. Thus the election being left to the ſenate, the 
conſulſhip was reſtored, and T. Quinctius, the ſon of Lucius, 
and C. Julius Mento were promoted to that dignity. They 


were both officers of great experience and courage ; but a 


miſunderſtanding, ariſing between them, they were defeated 
by the enemy near mount Algidus. Hereupon the ſenate 
thought it neceſſary to name a diftator ; but the conſuls ob- 
ſtinately refuſing to comply with their defire in this particular, 
as being piqued at the diffidence they ſhewed of their abilities, 
| | ; the 
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this means a ſtop was put to all ſuperſtitions, The 
Vrientes had obtained a truce for eight years, after their defeat 
near Noteatum, as” we have related above; but before the 
time was expired, had ravaged the lands of the republic. 
The ſenate, therefore, in the conſulate of L. Papirius, a fe» 
cond time, and Servilius Abala, reſolved to puniſh them; 
but, a diſpute between the 6 


K four patricians were 
— — „C. Furins, M. Poftbu- 
. A. Garnelins Cos Ibo latter! ftaid at Rome, 
— three marched agaiaft the Veientes ; but as they 


within their camp. The people, upon the news of their de- 


inſiſted upon their being depoſed, and a dictator appoint- 
ed in their room 


prerogative it 
the augurs, 


ta who declared, that .Caſſier, who had had no 
2 ſhameful diſaſter, might nominate a dictator. 
he named Adamercus Amilius, who had been in 
before, and whom the cenſors had degrad- 

he new dictator appointed Caſſus his general of the 
ſoon after took. the field againſt the /erenies, whom 
Fidenates had pou after having maſſacred the Roman 
| ir ci The dictator, — ho praeencs 
gained a complete vi over their 
himſelf maſter both of the city of 
the camp of the Yeientes. We are told, that the , 
army was at firſt greatly terrified, J © 
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jons, and threatening them with 
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fire and time, occaſioned no ſmall diſorder ; 
but the dictator upbraided "bis men with cowardice, What, 
ſaid be, afraid of ſmoke, as a ſwarm of 
bees your ſwords to wreſt the torches out of 
the 


enemies hands, and then go and ſet fire to their city with 
them. Theſe words inſpired 4 Romans with new courage; 
and Coſſus falling upon the enemy at the Game time with bis 
cavalry, the latter were intirely defeated. This glorious ex- 
pedition being finiſhed in ſixteen * Emilius Ted back his 


troops 


id not act in concert, they were routed, and obliged to keep 77, Ro. 


room; but. as there were then no conſuls, the Vein 


entes an 
"warn 


A bloody 
battle be- 
tween the 
Romans 
and be 
Volici. 
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troons to Rome, had the honours of a triumph, — 
down his employ went 4 » 

NoTw1THSTANDING the ill conduct of the laft mili 
tribunes, the t:ibunes of the people prevailed fo far, as to have 
the ſame governinent continued the two-following years ; but 
had ſtill th: murtiſication to lee patricians only elected. Theſe 
were, the firſt year, A. onius, L. Furius, I. Qiactius, 
and L. Horatius; the ſecond, Ap. Claudius, Sp. Nautius, 
L. Sergius, and Sex. Fulus. The tribunes of the people uſed 
their utmolt endeavours to diſſuade them from this preference 
of the patricians to them in the ele ions. The richeſt and 
moſt eminent men among the pleveians gave out, that if they 
could be once choſen, they would not fail to get the public 
lands divided among the. poor citizens. This made no ſmall 
impreſſion upon the multitude ; bur the patricians, who were 
then in polieffion of the military tribunefhip, to avoid the 
ſhame of having plebeians for their ſucceſſors, agreed among 
themſelves, t 12 out of Rome thoſe who aſpired to that dig- 
nity, under pretence of making an incurſion into the territ 
of the Volſci. In their abſence, Appius Claudius, fon of the 
decemvir, and one of the military tribunes, held an aſſembly 
for electiag conſuls, when C. Sempronius Atratinus and C. Fa- 
bius Vibulanus were choſen. They had ſcarce entered upon 
their office, when news was brought to Rome, that the Yalſci 
had taken the held with a very numerous army, and were ad- 
vancing towards the frontiers, wich a deſign to lay waſte the 
lands of the republic. The conſul Sentpronius, a man of 
greater courage than conduct, was ſent againſt them; but he, 
deſpiſing an enemy whom the Romans had ſo often vanquiſhed, 


and attacking them with the infantry alone, was ſurrounded | 


on all ſides, and would have been cut off with all his men, if 
one Tempanius, an old officer of the horſe, had not taken upon 
him the command of the cavalry. This brave officer, obſcrv- 
inz the danger the legions were in, leaped from his horſe, 
and addrefling himſelf to his companions, Follow my lance, 
faid he, as if it were a ſtandard, and let us ſhew the enemy, 
that we can fight on foot as well as on horſe-back. At 
theſe words the whole body of horſe diſmounted, and following 
their leader, fell upon the enemy with incredible fury. The 
general of the Volſci ordered his men to retire in good order 
to a neighbouring hill; but Tempanius, after having reſcued 
the legions from the Auger they were in, continued to preſs 
the enemy with ſach vigour, that they could no longer 
withſtand him. Then the Volſcian commander, who was a 


4Liv.l iv. c. 31 —33. Fro. I. i. c. 12. 
man 
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experience in war, ſent orders to his troops to 
open-their-ranks, and give paſſage to the troops Tempanins led, 
and then to cloſe again, in order to, them from the reſt 
of the Roman army. His orders were obeyed, ana Tempani- 
ing MIL forwards, found himſelf at laft cut off from the 
body. He did his utmoſt to force his way 
through the enemy's ranks ; but not being able to break their 
order, he retired to an eminenee, and there drawing up his 
men in a circle, defended himſelf with incredible bravery, till 

icht coming on put an end to the conflict. The brave Ro- 
man did not doubt but the enemy would renew the attack as 
ſoon as the darkneſs was diſpelled, and therefore encouraged 
his men to behave. like Romans, and, ſince they muſt periſh, 
to ſell their lives dear; but he was much ſurprized, when at 
day-break he ſaw neither friends nor enemies. He could not 
N wage, e the two great armies, which, a 
few hours before, had covered the plain. He went down with 
a few of his men to take a view, firſt of the Valſcian, and af- 
terwards of the Raman, camp. Not a man was to be ſeen in 
either, except ſuch of the wounded as had not been able to fol- 
low the main body of their reſpective armies. Both the Ro- 
mans and FYolſcians had fought till night, and being equally a- 
fraid to renew the fight the next morning, had quitted their 
camps, leaving many of their wounded, and a great part of 
their ge, behind them, and retired to the neareſt moun- 
tains. _ T empanixs, not knowing to what place the conſul was 
retired with his troops, took up the wounded Romans, and 
marched Kraight to Rome, where he found the people actual- 
ly aflembled. Some runaways, having got to the city before 
him, had given out, that the conſul was defeated, and the 
whole body of cavalry cut in pieces. The tribunes of the 
people, thinking this to be a favourable opportunity of humb- 
ling a conſul, obliged Tempanius r in the aſſembly, be- 
fore he ſet foot in his own houſe, and aſked him aloud ſeveral 
queſtions concerning the conduct of Sempronius. Tempanius 
anſwered, That it did not become a private officer to judge of 
the capacity and behaviour of his general ; that he had ſeen him 
hght at the head of his legions with great bravery ; and that, 
by what appeared to him upon a view of the field of battle, he 
could aſſure them, that the Volſci had lot at leaſt as many men 
as the Romans, Notwithftandiog this favourable teſtimony of 
Tempanius, L. Hortenfius, one of the tribunes of the people, gemp;o,; 
cited Sempronius, as ſoon as the year of his conſulate was ex- us 441 7 
pired, to anſwer for his conduct in the late battle; but when he ap- ax/aer for 
peared upon his trial, Tempanius, who had been choſen tribune &i; condu.? 
of the peqple, with three other officers of the hoi ſe, in re- in the bat. 

Vor. XI. Eee ward le. 


c difſ- 
bances 


queſftor- 
ſoip. 


An inter- 
rex choſeu. 


of criminals as well as he, and; 2s we have ſhared: 


The Roman . Book UI. 


ward of their ſervices, n 
cates, and aſked their collegue, why hg Aa brave 
general, whom he could reproach with nothing but bad for- 
Cave Semprenius, ſaid they, was our. general and our father; 
and therefore, like true children, we will .appear ig the habit 
partake of his diſgrace, if any befalls him. No, . 
ten ſius, that ſhall never be; the Roman people ſhall never ſee 
their tribunes in mourning; | I have done Lhave nothing 
further to ſay againſt a general, who underſtood fo well how 
to gain the affection of bis ſokliers: and thus he dropped his 
3 465, and hi — —— 
ſucceeded by 


moderate. tribunes of the Ar, 

of government, and choſe, without any 2 7. 
Dundins Capitolinus, fon of che famous e Capitoli- 
nus, and Numerius Fabius conſuls. 

THe peace, which continued this year, gave the new tri- 
bunes an opportunity of raiſing diſturbances about the quæſ- 
torſhip. Hicherta there had been only two queſtors, and 
thoſe choſen annually from among the patriciana. Their office 
was to collect the taxes, defray the expences of the war, and 
to keep exact accounts of the receipts and diſburſements of the 
public money, for which they were accountable. To this 
time they had never ſtirred out of Rome ʒ the conſuls therefore 
propoſed, that two new quæſtors ſhould be added, to attend 
the generals, in the field, take account of the ſpoils, ſell the 
booty, and, above all, provide for the ſubſiſßence of the army. 
This motion was received with great applauſe both by the (c- 
nate and people ; but, when e into a law, 
the tribunes are that two of thoſe magiſtrates ſhould al- 
ways indiſpenſibly be plebeians. The from was willing 
that, in the election of quaſtors, as in that of military "4 
bunes, the people ſhould, if hey thought fit, chuſc as many plebei- 
ans as patricians ; but the tribunes obſtinately requiring, that the 
people ſhould not be left at hinexty to chuſe plebeians or patrici- 
ans, the ſenate thought it adviſeable, rather than ſubmit to 
this, to d:op the motion. The tribunes, by way of revenge, 
proteſted againſt holding the comitia for conſuls, and 
inſiſted on having military tribunes for the next year. The 
obſtiuacy of the two parties threw the republic into a kind of 
anarchy, the tribunes oppoſing even the ſenate's meeting to 
name an inter-rex. After warm diſputes, the tribunes agreed 


" Liv. ibid c. 42. VAI. Max. I. vi. e. 5: 
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to the 8 of an inter - rex; and the ſenate choſe for that 
office L. Papirius Mugellanus, who, by expoſtulations and 
| ht the contending parties to this com- 
that the ſenate ſhould ſuffer the people to chuſe mi- 
aps booms inſtead of conſuls ; and that the tribunes of the 
— ueſtorſhip on pa- 
orwithſtanding all 
| th: tribunes of the peo- 
ple, not only. the military tribunes, but the too, 
were choſen out of the patricians only, though one of the 


again C. gem- 


- the ſenate, and zealouſly op- again dd, 


of lands. 


mrs Bowe behaved on his trial, demned in 
his cauſe with great eloquence. But, notwith- a fn. 
the ſolicitations of the ſenate in his favour; and 

of many officers, who had ſerved 
thouſand afſes of braſs. Soon 


f 


rh 
i 
215 
fits: 


41: 


the ponitifices, and acquitted ; but the pontifex maxi- 
admoniſhed her to be more refervett far the forure. = 
the follo military of Agrippa Menenius, 
N Lucretius; and C. ervilius, a plot was mide 
by the flaves to ſet fire to the city, and ſeize the capitol ;; 
but the ſecret being diſcovered. by ſome of the conſpirators, 
the evil N of it were „ The next year, 
when the by three military tribunes 
only, M. Papirius, C. n and L. Sergius, Labicum, Labicen! 
2 city of Latium about fifteen miles diſtance from Rome, re- revolts. 
volted; and entered into an alliance with the gui, who, af- 
ter having pillaged the territory of Tuſculum, encamped at the 
foot . mount Algidus. Hereupon two of the military tri- 
bunes were ordered to take the field, and the third to remain 
in Rome ; but each of the three, thinking himſelf the moſt 
capable of commanding the army, —_—. leſs per 
employment-of governing the city. The ſenate was highly 
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offended to ſee three magi 

been 
com- 
Caius, 
iſed above 
. * | * ed, 
"Nh — ſhewing - leaſt rel — 
t the two generals agreeing they 
befeated by had done in the city, the Was 
the Aqui. Her — 


7 


new army, encamped within two miles of the enemy, 
a few days after, attacked them, put their army 


£25 


le re- 
7h. ol; Vived the old quarrel about the diſtribution of lands. 8p. I- 


„. cilius and Sp. Metilius, who were at the head of t 
the pretended, that the 
diftribu- joyed, and therefore 
tion of the nobility and the 


the promulgation of the 


were obliged to drop 


fey fend, Þ. Py 
mius, one of the military tribunes, — ap5; 
recover it, After ſome {kirmiſhes with the enemy in the ficld 


he 
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In the mean time Serti 
people, havi on aner the affair 


9 
A 


nqueſt, Þ 


perating him, and making him fay many 
0 people and foldiers. Then the crafty tri 
bune, turning to the people, upbraided them for thinki 

ſuch- a brute more worthy of the military tribuneſhip than 
their own tribunes, whoſe whole buſineſs was to procure 
them lands, houſes, and a comfortable retreat in their old 
age. His artful diſcourſe much leffened the partiality of the 


camp, the ſoldiers began 
to mutiny; and becauſe P, Seftizs, one of the queſtors, or- 
dered a lictor to ſeize a ſoldier, who was more mutinous t 
the reſt, his companions 


the ſeditiom, increaſed it by his unſeaſonable ſeverity. He 
the moſt guilty of the mutineers to be thrown 
covered with hurdles, and 
by heaping tones upon them. As 
of death, which made the criminals cry 
manner, the foldiers flocked about them, 
out of the hands of the executioners. Here- 
in a tranſport of rage, 
through the crowd, and being attended by 
endeavoured to diſperſe the multitude ; but the 
ers, forgetting their duty, oppoſed force with force, and, 
being worked up to fury, 

him on the ſpot: This was the firſt inſtance of a com- 
killed by his troops from the foundation of Rome C. 


Liv. I. iv. e. 49. Zorn an, annal. I. vii. 
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Aﬀtatar:io by. ndninathe.bitic. te. er dee tribune: ; 
had already drawn lots for the command of the army, which 
had Alben 2 2222 thoſc two offended, 


difobery the decrocs of the ſenate. Til 
r but do your own buſi- 


34: 


to - © The perion he 
aſed do that high ſtation was P. Cornelius Ratilus, who ap- P. Corne- 
8 of the horſe. The diftator took lius Ruti- 
the ficld, gaines 822 * Valſei, and re- Ius dia- 
warning Upon rm ng _= gee 
the military — 
ment, 2 


|: confuking. the fathers, otdered iS 


che election of military tribunes 
1 The alarmed at this 


is 
Why 


tribunes, e of di merit were choſen, 
vi. C. Falerius, C. Ta Lucius Furius, and Fabius 
Vibulanus *. 


Tus wore with abe. e being af this time ended, the 
Remans ſent feciales, to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries ; 
they had formerly done the republic ; but the feciales meet 4 
ing on the road envoys from Feii, at their requeſt proceeded b 
no farther. Theſe. cn envoys, being admitted into the ſenate, | | 
repreſented, that their city, being at preſent diſturbed by do- 
meſtic broils, was not in a condition. to give the Romans ſa- = 
tisfation. Theſe diſſentions gave the Romans a favourable 
opportunity of falling upon their old enemies; but they had 


* Liv. ibid. c. 58. 
| too 


che people; 

affair of the Agrarian law: their pretence. However, it was 
agreed, that three of the military tribunes ſhould lead an army 
againſt the t 

took | 
ferent: ine taken it 
by ſtorm, d - foldiers of all 
the three the way 
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Two boli were about the third part of an tic drachma, 
which was worth ſeven pence three 


with joy, ran in crouds from all parts to the fenate- 0 


; 


and kiſſing the ſenator's hands, called them the true fathers of 


« Vide prefat-prefit. Vol. I. > 
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people, proteſting at; the ſame time, that they would ſpill 
the laſt drop of their blood for their country, which they now 
| upon as a tender mother; but the tribunes of the 
e, not liking this union of the two orders, which bin- 
ted them from making a figure in the ſtate, endeavoured 
to leſſen the value of the favour. They inſinuated to the 


people, i was to come out of their on pockets; 
that it was not juſt to make thoſe citizens, who had compleat- 


ed the time of their ſervice at their own charge, contribute to 

ſupport of the new ſoldiers that they would protect all 

who ſhould refuſe to pay the tax, &c, However, as 

the by laying great ſums on themſelves, which 

RI b 

common people followed their example, without i 

the leaſt uncaſineſs vw. + - ere 
AND now the ſenate, finding themſelves in a condition to 

maintain an army abroad, as long as they pleaſed, began to 

form great deſigns. ion to the levies being over, 

they reſolved to beſiege Veil itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt places 

of Italy, in hopes of making themſelves maſters of a new 

city and territory than their own. Before they em- 

all voted for a war, and choſe for. the firſt time fix military 

tribunes, all - patricians, viz. C. Julius Fulus, C. Amilius 

Mamercinus, T. Quinctius Capitolinus, L. Furius Medullinus, 

9. Duenttius Cincinnatus, and 4. Manlius Vuljo Capitolinus. 

Some of theſe remained at home, while others took the field 

againſt the Veientes, who, declining a battle, ſhut themſelves 

up in their city. The Romans inveſted it; but there was The Ro- 

little action this year, and leſs the following, when P. Corne- mans in- 

lins Malugenenſis, Sp. Nautius Rutilius, Cn. Cornelius Cofſus, weſt V ii. 

C. Valerius Potifus, G Fabius Ambuſtus, and M. Sergius 

Fidenas, were military tribunes. Theſe were obliged to di- 

vide their army into two bodies; one of which continued 

before Vi, and the other marched againſt the Volſci, defeat- 

ed them, took and razed the city of Artena, and then rejoined 

the forces left at the ſiege. The ſucceeding military tribunes, 

M. A milius, M. Furius, Ap. Claudius, grandſon of the de- 

cemvir, L. Julius, MH. Quinctius, and L. Valerius, puſhed 

on the ſiege with great vigour. In the mean time the Veientes, 


changing their form of goverumem; choſe themſelves a king; | 1 

which ſo diſpleaſed the other ſtates of Iletruria, that they re- | | 

faſed to ſend them any ſuccours. It was at this ſiege that ö 
Liv. ibid. c. 61. Zon AR. l. vii. Prix. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. N 
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the Rimans are thought to have firſt invented line of circum- 
vallation and contravallation ; at leaft; this is the 5 we 
find them mentioned in hiſtory. fortiſſed their camp 
both on the fide of the 7 83 A ro prevent ſallies, 
and on the fide of the country, to themſelves againſt 

any fuccours, which the Hatruriams might fend to the be- 

ſieged. The military tribunes, confidering likewife that 

Fei could not be taken but after a long ſiege, and thet 

fo much by force as by famine, reſolved, as the troops 

ow more at their command, to keep the army in the 

All winter in wooden barracks covered with Kims. is 
the ſoltiers made no < chufing rather to live 


oppoſition, — 
in the camp at the expence of the publle, "than in Nute at 
ts ut“ 


The Ro- 


their own”; but the tribunes of the people, in 

which kept great numbers of their adheren of Rene, 
and conſequently leſſened the of their in the 
comitia, aſſembled the tribes, and i og ai 


the military tribunes, a g | zm, and 
cruelty, in keeping the troops all winter in the field. 718 
whom the other military tri 


ſpeech, which he made to the th 
and unreaſonable*condudt- of the tribunes. The people gave 
no great heed” to Apprus's remonftrances ; but a lofs, which 
the befiegers fuſtained before the place, anithated the ple- 
Deine, more than his prudent diſcourſe, to purſue the fiege 
Wien vigour. The Nimes in a fally ized” the Romans, 
flew à great number of them, ſet fire to their machines, and 
ruined im a few hours the work of many days. This misfor- 
tune, itiftead of finking the ſpirits of the Romans, inſpired 
them with new . Phe citizens who had wealth enough 

to be placed in the firſt claſs aniong the knights, but had not 

neceſſary to make a man knight, went in à body to the ſe- 
nate, and offered to mount themfelves at their own _expence, 

and ſerve at the ſiege of Vn. "The fathiers accepted the of- 

fer ; and the people, following the example of the new 
knights, declared themſelves ready to ſerve, and ſupply the 
places of the ſoldiers who had been killed. The nate or- 


dered the ſame pay to be given to the voluntiers as to the reſt 

of the army, and decreed at the ſame time, that for the 

The caval- future the cavalry likewiſe ſhould receive pay out of the pub- 
ry receive lic treaſury®, OT * : 


* Liv. I. v. e. 3. 
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| Taz election of new mili 
The fix 


£5 7 gud to ſend to him for ſuc- 
3 irginius, tho” we riſed of bis danger, re- 
folved not to ſend him ny, — he aſted it. Thus the 


public good wab facrificed to a private pique. ,. "The enemy The Ro- 
made a dreadful laughter of the Romans in their lines; but mans rone- 


ot ſo much zo juify 

of his collegne. Hereupon Firginius was recalled, and both 
2 — ordered to give an accou —4 their conduct to 
the » Where they 1inveighed againſt each other with 
great acrimony. Th ee fathers, to quiet the matter, 
thought it adyiſeable to make a decree, that all the military 
tribunes of that year ſhould lay down their dignity, and the 
People immediately proceed to a new election. four, 
who had been guilty of no fault, made no oppoſition to the 
decree ; but. the two, on whoſe account it had been made, 
proteſted againſt it, declaring, that they would not. reſign 
their authority , before the ides of December, the due time for 
its expiration. The tribunes of the people, thinking this a 
favourable opportunity for. them to appear again and make 
ſome hp ons with an air of authority, to ſend the 
two refractory magiſtrates to priſon, if they did not obey the 
| ſenate. But Servilius Abala, one of the military tribunes, 
after having ſeverely reprimanded the tribunes of the people 
for treating his collegues in ſo haughty a manner, declared, 
that, if Sergius and Virginius continued obſtinate, he would 


Zius himſelf, having the luck to eſcape, fled to Rome, ed be 
ay * ee re Far 


name 2 dictator. Hereupon the two magiſtrates, finding it 4% (he 
fruitleſs to- refiſt any longer, abdicated their magiſtracy, and military 
the people choſe new tribunes, viz. L. Valerius, L. tribunes of 
Julius, A. E milius, Cn. Cornelius, Cæſo Fe bius, and Fu- this year 
rius Camillus. Theſe new magiſtrates were ordered to begin forcedto 


F ffz. anew 
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anew the fiege of Vit ; but when the troops came to be raiſ- 
ed, the tribunes of the pepple kindled freſh broils, by diſ- 
ſuading the old ſoldiers, leſt in Name to guard it, from ying 
the taxes, as if they were exempted from that burden 
ing inliſted. The diſturbances raiſed on this occaſion were fo 
great, that the tribes could eln the choice of more 
than eight new tribunes of the ; however, the ma 
rity of theſe eight named two more, in defiance of the 7 
bonian law, which gave C. Trehonius, one of 
tribunes, 'an opportunit drawing the hatred of Sy - 2 
De ESE rted the 
of the public from themſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius 
and Virginius, the two ng of the | 


Pa 
Us et, for S 
they forgot 3 


pa 

A plebeian ſubliſtence, began to mutin 

choſen mi- by chuſing a plebeian into che military tribuneſhip. 

litary tri- was P. Licinius Calous. The other five were, P, Melius, 

lune. P. Meaenius, Sp. Furius, L. Titinius, and L, Publilius. 
Licinins, tho' a plebeian, was an eld ſenator z for ſome time 
ſince the conſiderable plebeians hag begun to be admitted in- 
to the ſenate, ' The tribunes'of the were ſo much re- 
Jaiced to ſee a plebeian raiſed to the ſupreme » that 
they dropped their oppoſition to the tax; ſo that the ſoldiers, 
receiving their pay again, took new , made them- 
ſelves maſters of Anxwr, 
carried on the ſiege of Veii with great re 
verance, 7 the they 
the winter. 


Five ple- Licinius having diſcharged his ruſt with uni 
beians mi- tion, the centuries choſe for the year followi 
 litary tri- tribunes out of the plebeians, — only M. 


mil | 
us out of -. 
bunes. the patricians. The five were C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cu. 


Genucius, M, Pomponius, and Volers Publitius. Their ad-" + 
1 Idem,, c. 12. | 
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miniſtration proved very glorious; for they carried on the 
ſiege of Veii with great vigour, and intirely defeated the con- 
federate forces of the Fullſci and Capendtes, who came to the 
relief of the beſieged city; but the extreme cold of the wea- 
ther, changing of a ſudden to exceffive heat, occaſioned a 
mortality both among men and cattle. Hereupon the Sybi/- 
tne books being conſulted, the 3 gee to find The cere- 
there a new ſort of expiation. Three beds were placed in a mony of 
temple round a plentiful table, and the ſtatues of Apollo; the lecti- 
Latona, ©'Diana, Hertults, Mercury, and Neptune taken fiernium. 
down from their niches, laid on the beds, and ſerved with 
magnificent repaſts for eight days together. Theſe public 
ceremonies were imitated in private families; every one k 
open houſe for friends, ſtrangers, and even enemies; all law- 
ſuirs, diſputes, and animoſities were ſuſpended, and the very 
priſoners releaſed to partake of the public rejoicings *. | 

In the mean time the patricians, taking advantage of the 
preſent ſtate of affaire to recover the chief offices of the re- 
public, and knowing the ſuperſtition of the people, attacked 
them on that fide, and gave out, that the uncommon ſeve- 
rity of the winter the laſt year, and the preſent year's 

ze, were puniſhments from the gods, who were diſpleaſed 

to fee all diſtinctions of families confounded, and plebeians 
placed in the higheſt offices.” By this means, and by propoſ- 
ing only ſuch candidates to the centuries as were of ſuperior 
merit, they diſpoſed them to favour the nobility ; and ac- 
cordingly they reſtored the military tribuneſhip to the patri- 
cian order, raiſing to that office L. Valerius, L. Furius, 
H. Fulerius, & Servilius, 9. Sulpitius, and the famous 
Camillus, all patricians. During their adminiſtration, Rome 
was aſtoniſhed with a prodigy. It happened to be a very dry The lake of 
ſummer ; but nevertheleſs the lake of Alba ſwelled on a ſud- Alba ces 
den to ſuch a height, as to cover the tops of the rocks which fi. 
ſurrounded it; whereas it had never before reached to the foot 
of them. This ſtrange Yccident was much talked of in the 
camp before Veit; and as in long ſieges the ſoldiers on both 
ſides frequently become acquainted, they talked of the pro- 
digy from their different camps; but an old ſoldier of the 
Veientes one day, while the others were making merry with 
the prodigy, "cried out in an enthuſiaſtic manner, Yer ſhall 
never be taken, til] all the water is run out of the lake of 
Alba. A Roman centinel, who had great faith in divination, 
hearing him, aſked, who the old man was? and being in- 
formed that he was a diviner, made him priſoner by a ftra- 


* Liv. I. v. c. 10. SiGonivs & Prextvus in fat. Capitol. 
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rife to endleſs 

ſpoils ſhould be divi 

who ſhould" be in the 

adyice prevailed, and : 
the citizens 

booty. A 

ed, and 

while the ſoldiers 

ſelves in feveral the town. One fell upon Sage. 
thoſe who were wm) og, Yom walls ; another broke dow Yearattey. 
ths gates, and le Roman army entering the city; put the Flood, 
alt: thſe to - who did not ſutrender their arms, 506. ; 
Thus was the rich city of Feit taken, like a ſecond Trey, afs Before 

ter a'ten years booty, which was ing -tich, 

tion 

thence 

only pa 

fit, the 

ſenate 


Th 


been allowed only to Jupiter and 
the ſun ; the gods were commonly 
with vermilion. The people therefore, in the midſt of the 


-praiſes which they gave the dictator, could not, without a 
et indignation, behold him affecting a pomp, which, in a 
manner, put bim upon a level with the gods, What ftill 
more incenſed the people againſt him was, his demanding 
back from them a tenth part of the ſpoil of Veii, to diſ- 
charge a vow, which he had made to Apollo juſt before the 
aſſault, and afterwards forgot. This contribution at a wrong 
time irritated the people againſt him, and the tribunes 2 
| | £ized 
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ſeized ſo favourable an occaſion of in 


Boox- III. 


veighing againſt him. 
In the mean time, it was propoſed. to buy fuck a vaſe. of 
Id with the produce of what the ſoldiers returned, 5 
de Greece the magnificence of the Roman republic 
there being, little old. to be found in the city, the ladies, of 
their own accord, contributed all their toys and ornaments, 
of which a vaſe. with two bandles was made, weighing eight 
talents ; and three ſenators were ſent to Delphos with it. In 


return for the ladies generoſity, the republic granted them 


two favours, 1. That funeral orations ſhou}d be made for il- 

luſtrious women, as for great, men. n ſhould 

have leave to ride in chariots at the public gam 
Tus next year, the republic being ** 2 

of ſix military tribunes, vir. P. — us, 95 Cornelius 

| Stipio, A. Valerius, Cæſe Fahius, L. Furius, and ©, Ser- 
Sicinius vilius, all -patricians, Sicinius Dentatus, a tribune 2 the 


Denta 
people, propoſed, that half of the ſenators, knights, and 
Py 2 „people of Rome ſhould remove to Veli and ſettle there, The 


wo nr affair, according to cuſtom, was carried before the-ſenate ; 
na/5r:, and the fathers, eſpecially Camillus, oppoſed it with great 
| knights, warmth. They feared, that two ſuch cities would, by de- 
& ſhould grees, become two different ſtates, which, after a deſtructive 
remove to war with each other, would at length fall a to their com- 
Veii mon enemies. They therefore proteſted, that they would 
ſooner die than conſent to ſo unreaſonable a law. By this 
means, Camillus and the other ſenators, after much ſtruggle, 
brought this project to nothing. Notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion made by Camillus to this law, he was choſen one of the 
ſix military tribunes for the year following. His collegues 
were, L. Furius, P. Cornelius Scipio, C . Sp. Poſt- 
bumins, and L. Valerius. The conduct of the war againft the 
Faliſci being committed to the care of Camullus, he beſieged 
Falerii, their capital city, and ſurrounded it with lines; but 
at ſo great a diſtance: from the walls, that there was ſufficient 
room for the beſieged to take the air without danger. The 
Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom of committing 
all their children to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct 
them in all the branches of polite literature, to take them out 
a walking with him, and fee them perform the exerciſes pro- 
pei for their age. The children had uſed often to walk with 
their maſter without the walls of the city before the ſiege ; 
and their fears of an enemy, who kept quiet and at ſuch a 
diſtance, were not great enough to make them diſcontinue 


that exerciſe afterwards. But the preſent ſchoo]- maſter prov- 
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ed a traitor; be at firſt led the youth along the 
then he carried them a E ders — length, w 
favourable opportunity offered, he led them through 
guards of the Roman camp, quite to the general's tent. 
they were. the children of the families in the place, their 
treacherous leader, when he came into Camillus s preſence, 
addreſſed him thus: With theſe children I deliver the place 
you beſiege into your hands. They were committed to my 
care and tuition ;z but I prefer the friendſhip of Rome to my 
employment at Faleris. Camillus, . truck with horror at the 
treachery, ordered his liftors to ſtrip the traitor, to tie his 
hands behind him, and to furniſh the youth with rods to whip 
him back again into the city. The Faliſci, moved by this gy, pali. 
generous action, immediately ſent a deputation to Camillus to ſci 
treat of a ſurrender, tho” they had alittle before proteſted, that come by the 
they would rather undergo the fate of the Veientes, than ſub- 
mit to Rome. Camillus out of m 


odeſty referred the deputies of Camil- 
to the ſenate, which they addreſſed in the following manner: lus, /ubmit 
Rome, conſcript fathers, has juſt now gained a victory over to Rome. 
us, which can never be ſhameful. to us in the fight either of 

gods or men. We ſubmit to you out of a perſuaſion, that 

we cannot live more bappily, than under the laws of a repub- 

lic, in which juſtice and probity reign. The Romans and 

Faliſci are this day giving two great examples to poſterity ; 

you, in preferring juſtice to victory; we, in rather yielding 
to the charms of virtue, than to the force of arms. We 
ſurrender ourſelves into your hands. Command the Faliſci 
to lay down their arms, to give you hoſtages, and to receive 
a Roman gariſon, and we will obey and open our gates. We 
ſhall never repent of ſubjecting ourſelves to your government; 
nor ſhall you ever have reaſon.to complain of our being un- 
faithful to you. The ſenate heard- this diſcourſe with plea- 
ſure ; but left to Camus the terms of the peace which was 
to be made with the Faliſcs, not as a conquered people, but 
as with a nation which voluntarily ſubmitted to the dominion 
of the republic. He therefore entered into an alliance with 
them, and. demanded only the expences of the cam- 
paign. He then led back his army to Rome, where his ſoldi- 
ers increaſed the number of his enemies. had promiſed 
themſelves great riches from the plunder of Falerii, and 
thinking Camillus had given the Faliſci better terms than 
they deſerved, they looked on their general as an enemy to 
the people, and as one who was no-ways inclined to promote 


Vorl. XI. Gee | their 
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their intereſt; ſo that the hatred' of the multitude to this hero 

increa ſed as faſt as his 6; 

The qui Wart Camillus was thus employ employed, rw of his collegue, 
defeated, Aimilius and Poſthumins, having united their forces, 

the Zqui in a pitched battle ; but while the arms of the re- 

| W 

people, the 


arguments drawn from religion, prevailed to have the law 
„cd, tho” it wis caly-by * ahafe = 
now the ſenate was ſo well pleaſed the people, 


* 


Mare 1 he 
tive or extraordinary, had no fixed 
honour of Jupiter only. This year 2. , 
twelve Hetrurian nations, alarmed at the fate of Nei and Fa- 
lerii, took arms againſt Rome, and, being Joined by the Salpi- 
rates, made incurſions into the Roman territory ; but a con- 


nour of Jupiter, 


„ Puvut. ibid. Liv. L. v. e. 27. 
tagious 
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e .reÞub- ts inter- 


and: Cornelius e . 
_ Palerius held an aſſembly for the 
was M4; 
magiſ- ;,;bunes 
there might ſill be „/e a- 
By a cenſus taken c. 


fifty two thouſand five bun- 
r No wonder therefore that numerous 
were often raiſed within the walls of Rome itſelf. The 


* 


rity was interrupted by the Gauls, a memorable event, which 
almoſt ruined the Roman nation. 

Gaul was antiently divided into three parts, viz. Gallia Scveral 
Belgica, Gallia Canas, and Gallia Aquitanica. The firſt vf 
reached from the Brit; ſea to the Seine; the ſecond compre- of Italy by 
hended all the country between the Seine and the - ra the Gauls. 
quite to the fps ; the third contained all that tract of ground 
which lies between the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the weſtern 
ocean. The Cal, or the * b of Gallia Celtica, were 
the only Gaul;, who, at different times, croſſed the Alps, and 
ſettled in Jay. The firſt invaſion of Italy by the Gauls hap- 

pened about the year of Rome 160, during the reign of Tar- 

inius Priſcus; when Ambigatus, king of the Celte, finding 
E dominions overſtocked, ſent away vaſt numbers of his ſub- 
jets to ſeek their fortune, under the command of his two ne- 
phews, RE and Belloveſus. The former took his way 
through the Hircinian foreſt, and ſettled in a canton of Ger- 
many, ever ſince called Bohemia or Boiemia, from the word 
Boit, the greateſt part of his followers being of that Celtic n1- 
tion which was ſo named; but theſe, being afterwards driven 
from thence by the Marcomani or Sclavonians, retired into 
that country, which lies between the Inn and the Iſer, and which 

trom them took the name of Boiaria, or Bavaria. As for 


Gg 8 2 Belloueſus, 


420 


Cluſium 


zefiered by 


made a fifth irruption into [taly ; which was occaſioned by the 


Belleveſns, be croſſed the Rhone, and, paſſing the Alpa, poſſeſ - 
ſed himſelf of thoſe countries which are at preſent known by 
the names of P:edmont and Lombardy, after having driven out 
the Hetrurians, who then held them. A ſecond eruption in- 
ta Italy was made by the Cenemani, or thoſe people: of Gallia 
Celtica who dwelt between the , mouths of the Seine and the 
Loire, under the conduct of one Elitouis. Theſe new ad- 
venturers ſettled in the preſent Breſciano, Cremoneſe, Mantua- 
no, Carniola, and the territories now ſubject to the 
of Venice. The Leves, or Levi, and the Hanet made the 
third irruption into Italy; the former ſeized the country of No- 
vara, on the north fide of the Po ; and the latter that of Pia- 
cenza, on the ſouth. fide of the fame. river, The fourth tranſ- 
migration of the Gauls into Italy was, when the Boii and 
Lingones paſſed the Alpes Pennine, and ſettled an the. ſouth 
fide of the Po, between Bolagne and Ravenna. "Two hundred 
years after the invaſion by Belloveſus, the Senonet, who poſſeſ- 
ſed that part of Gan which lies between Paris and Meaux, 


following accident: Arunx one of the chief men of CQlaſium in 
Hetruria, had been guardian to a Leucumo, or lord of a 
leucumony, and had educated him in his houſe from his infancy. 
The Leucumo, as ſoon as he, was of an age to feel the force of 
a paſſion, fell in love with his. guardian's wife, and, upon the 
firſt diſcovery of their intrigue, conveyed her away. Arunx 
endeavoured to obtain reparation; for the injury he had receiv- 
ed; but the Leucumo, by his intereſt and money, gained over 
the magiſtrates ; ſo that the injured guardian, finding no pro- 
tectors in Hetruria, reſolved to make his application to the 
Gauls, The: people, among all the Cultic nations, to whom 
he choſe to addreſs himſelf, were the 'Senones ; and, in order 
to engage them in his quarrel; he acquainted ghem with the 
great plenty of Italy, and made them taſte of ſome Italian 
wines. Upon this the Senanes refolved to follom him; and a 
numerous army was immediately formed, which paſſing the 
Alps, under the conduct of their Hetrurian guide, and leaving 
the Celtæ in Italy unmoleſted, ſell upon Umbria, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the country from Ravenna to Picenum. 
They were about ſix years in ſettling. themſelves in their new 
acquiſitions, while the Romans were carrying on the ſiege of 
Veii. At length Arunx brought the.Sexones; before Clufium, 
in order to beſiege that place, his wite and her lever having 
thur themſelves up there. The Romans, notwithſtanding the 
daily conqueſts made by the Gault, ſeem to have been under 


no apprehenſion of any danger from them; for at this time the 


great Camillus, the only general they had capable of 5 
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head "againſt ſuch formidable "neighbours, was accuſed by A malici- 
Apuleius, one of the tribunes of the people, of having applied ous accu/a- 
to his own uſe ſome ſpoils taken from the Hetruriam, particu- tion +, 
larly a braſs door brought from Feii. His friends, not finding 8 f. 
themſelves ftrong enough to protect him, promiſed to pay the millus, 
fine which ſhould be laid upon him; but Camillus, having too e 62. 
great a ſoul to bear the affront of a public condemnation, re- 2 
tired from Roms, and went of his own accord into baniſhment. . 
He was no ſooner gone, than envoys arrived from the Cluſini, 
imploring the affiftance of the — againſt the Senones. 
The ſenace, being unwilling-to engage in an open war with a 
nation which had never offended them, ſent an embaſſy of 
three young patricians, all brothers, and of the Fabian family, 
to bring about an accommadation between the two nations. 
Theſe embaſladors, being artived at the camp of the Gault, and 
conducted into the council, offered the mediation of Rome, and de- 
manded of Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, What injury the 
Claſini had doge him? ot what pretenſions any people from a re- 
mote country could have upon Hetruria? Brennus anſwered Brennus's 
2 right lay in his ſword, and that all things be- an/wer te 
to the brave; but that, without having recourſe to this e Roman 

primitive law of nature, he had a juft complaint againſt the . 
2 who, having more — vim they could cultivate, 

refuſed to yield to him thoſe they left untilled : And what 
other [motives had you yourſelves, Romans, ſaid he, to conquer 
ſo many neighbouring nations? You have deprived the Sa- 
bines, the Albans, the Fidenates, the gui, and the Volſci of 
the beſt part of their territories. Not that we accuſe you of 
injuſtice ; but it is evident, that you thought this to be the 
prime and moſt ancient of all laws, ie mate the weak give way 
to the ftrong. Forbear therefore to intereſt yourſ. lves for the 
Clujmi, or allow us to take the part of the people you have 
ſubdued. The Fabii were highly provoked at ſo haughty an 
anſwer; but, diflembling their reſentment, defired leave to 
go into the town, under pretence of conferring with the ma- 
giſtrates. But they were no ſooner there, than they began to 23. es- 
ſtir up the inhabitants to a vigorous defence; nay, forgetting t beba- 
their character, they put themſelves at the head of the beſieged viour of 
ima ſally, in which . Fabint, the chief of the embaſſadors, the Roman 
flew with his own hand one of the principal officers of the embaſſa- 
Gault. Hereupon Brennus, calling the gods to witneſs the dors. 
perſidiouſneſs of the Romans, and their violating the law of na- 
tions, immediately broke up the ſiege of Cluſium, and march- 
ed leiſurely to Rome, having ſent a herald before him to de- 
mand, that thoſe embaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſtly viola- 
ted the law of nations, ſhould be delivered up to him. The 
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Alia, about ſixty furlongs 
they might not be ſurround- 


the rover: 


the enemy, extended their wings ſo far as to make 
che latter, who being ſoon put imto con- 


mans 4e from Rome. The Romans, that 
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deration be advanced flowly, which gave the Rimens an op- 
portunity to throw into the capitol all the men who were fit 
to bear arms. 


were providing for their fafety, about fourſcore 
illuſtrious and venerable old men, rather than 
native City, choſe to devote themſelves to 
which Fabius the high pontiff pronounced in their 


deſert; and this ſolitude increaſed his anxiety. He could not 


believe, either that all: the Romans were lodged in the capitol, 
or that fo numerous a people ſhould abandon the place of 
their nativity, On the other hand, he could no where ſec 


any armed men but on the walls of the citadel. However, 


having firſt ſecured all the avenues of the capitol with ſtrong 


* Paur, in Camill. Liv. I. v. c. 37. 
bodies 


1 


423. 


Rome 


— 2 the walls to the ground. Thus was the famous ci 
Year after intirely deſtroyed; nothing was to be ſeen in 
the Flood it ſtood, bur z few little hills covered with 


flicted at the calamities of his 
ment, deſired to be admitted into che council, where with 
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bodies of guards, he gave the reſt, of his ſoldiers leave to diſ- 
perſe themſelves all over the city and plunder. it. Brennus 
himſelf advanced into the forum with the troops under his 
command in good order; and there he was ſtruck with admi- 
ration at the unexpected fight of the venerable old men, who 
had devoted themſelves to death. Their magnificent habits, 
the majeſty of their countenances, the filence they kept, their 
modeſty and at the of his troops, made 
him take them for ſo many deities. For they continued as 
motionleſs as ſtatues, and ſaw the enemy advance without 
ſhewing he rs, The Gault kept a great while at 
an awful diſtance from them, being afraid to come near them. 
But at length, one ſoldier, bolder than the reſt, having out of 
curioſity touched the beard of M. Papirius, the venerable old 
man, not being uſed to ſuch familiarity, gave him a blow on 
the head with his ſtaff. n 
diately killed him, and the reſt of the Gault, following bis 
example, ſlaughtered all thoſe venerable old men without 

Aſter this the enemy ſet no bounds to their rage and 
fury. They — — ſuch of the Ro- 
ane Labs, lnco-abd—s, 
and there putting them to the ſword; without diſtinction of 
age or ſex. Brennus then inveſted the capitol, but being re- 
pulſed with great. loſs, in order to be revenged 
for their reliſtance, he reſolved to lay the city 


. - 
place, which nature had ſo well Fortified, — 
mine, turned the ſiege into a blockade. But, in the — e 


bis army being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, be ſent out 


where the great Caillas had now ſpent two 
life. Notwi F 

the love he bore his 
The ſenate of Ardea-being in 
to be taken with relation to the Gault, Camillus, more af- 


his eloquence he prevailed upon the Ardeates to arm their 
youth in their own defence, and refuſe the Gant admittance 


into 
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before the ci- 
25 as they deſpiſed the Ardeates, after they had made 
ſelves maſters of Rome, they preſerved neither order nor - 
ſpent whole days in drinking. 


Hereupon Camila, having eafily perſuaded the youth of the Camillus 
him, 


out of Ardea in a very dark 
night, ſurpriſed the Gaal drowned in wine, and made a 
of them. Thoſe who made their eſcape, 
ter of the night, fell next day into the bands. 
of the peaſants, by whom they were maſſacred without mercy. 


at the head 


This defeat of the enemy revived the courage of the Romans ; Jeng 


ſcattered abdlit the 
to Voi after the unfortunate battle of Allia, There was not 
one of them who did not condemn himſelf for the exile of Ca- 
millus, as if WE had been the author of it; and, looking upon 
that great man us their laſt reſource, they reſolved to chuſe 
him for their leader. Accordingly they ſent without delay 
embaſſadors to him, beſeeching him to take into his — 
tion the fugitive Romans, and the wrecks of the defeat at Alia. 
But Camillus would not of the command of the troops, 


till the people y conferred it up- 


on him. He 
hands of thoſe who were ſhut up in the citadel, and therefore 
head of the Roman troops, 


would undertake nothing 

—— * him from thence. To do this 
was very difficult, the place being inveſted on all fides by the 
enemy. However, one Pontius 3 a man of mean 
birth, but bold, and very ambitious of glory, . undertook it. 
He put on a light habit, and providing Er 
keep the longer above water, threw bimſelf into the Tiber a- 
bove Rome in the beginning of the „and ſuffered himſelf 
to be carried down with the ftream. At length he came to 
the foot of the cap tol, and landed ata fteep place, where the 
Gant had not thought it neceſſary to poſt any centinels. 
There he mounted with great diffcul to the _ - of 
the citadel, and having — himſelf —— 1 

he was admitted into the place, and conducted * 
trates. The ſenate being eee aſſembled, Pontius 
gave them an account of Camillus's victory, and in the name 
of all the Romans at Feit demanded that great captain for 


their There was not much time ſpent in debates: the 
curiæ bei 


aſſembled by curia had 
the public 


at the 


y of thoſe who had retired Gauls. 


called together, the act of condemnation, which Camillus 


bad been paſſed on Camillus, was abrogated, and he named nominated 
dictator with one voice. Pontius was immediately diſpatched di#ator 


with the decree, and the fame good fortune, which had at- 
tended him to the capitol, accompanied him in his return. 
Vor. XI. H h h Thus 
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Thus was Cumillut, from the ſtate of banifhment, raiſed ae 
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Romans, 
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the command was no ſooner known, but ſoldiers flocked 
men, 


from all parts to his camp ; infomueb, that he ſoon faw h- 
5 above forty thouſand 
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| where he found two Gaui, already 8 
theſe offered 4o di a blow at him with his 
but Janus out. off bis right hand at one blow, and gave 
 abciother ſuch a puſſy with his duckler, tha t de threw bi him 
| drackng from the cop of che rock to the town He in his 
wich him ; and in the mean time the 
A OS to the place, ” preſſed upon the Gaw's, 
and tumbled chem one over another. As the nature of the 
ground would not ſuffer them to make 2 retreat, or 
evento fly, moſt of them, to avoid the ſwords of the enemy, 
threw themſelves down the \."y- 4p ag got ſafe 

- back to their camp f, 

| Kit wan the enen of the Remons at that time not to 
ſuffer any commendable. ation to go unrewarded, the tribune 
nn — a - morning, in order. to 
— — beſore had 
Eres ae 22 — ING Ont named, and, 
of the important ſervice he had juſt ren- 
2 bien part of che corn 
which he received-ſparingly from the public ftock, and a lit- 
tle moaſure of wine out of allowance. An incon- 
ſiderabſe preſent indeed in itſelf, but very acceptable at that 
time to the perſon on hom it was beſtowed. The tribune's 
next care was to puniſh the negligent ; accordingly, the cap- 
(tain of tho guard, ð⁰ ought to have had an eye over the cen- 
(tinels, was condemned to die, aud, purſuant to his ſentence, 
thrown down from dhe top of the capito]. The Romans. ex- 
-tended their and rewards even to the animals. 
Geeſe were everaifter bad in honour at Rome, and a flock of 


One of 
— rip 


- Tue blockade ef the capital had a 
months ; o chat the ſamine began to be very ſenſibly felt both Gauls ans 
by the beſieged and the beſiegers. Camillus, ſince his. nomi- Romans 
-natian to the ip, being crater of the cou > 
poſted ſtrong guards on roads; auls dared great 
not tir out for fear. of being cut to pieces. Thus Bremus, fraits. 


vino befieged the capitol, was beſieged bimſelf, and ſuffered 


e Liv. I. v. e. 48. PLuT. ibid. & de Fortuna Rom. * Por. 
-& Prin. de Fort. Rom. 
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the ſame inconveniences, which he made the Ramens 
| Beſides, . rombgar Hh ions >. wy 

, midſt of the ruins of the demoliſhed city, his men lying con- 
4 fuſedly among the dead carcaſſes of the Romans, ' whom they 
had ſlain and not buried. 80 great a number of them died in 
4 one quarter of the city, that it was afterwards called Buffa 
Gallica, or the place where the dead bodies. of the Gault 
were burnt. But, in the mean time, 8 in the ca- 


they X 2 Matters being brought to 
ſad paſs on both ſides, 2 
of the enemy's army began to talk 

commodation. Their Avus came 
of their leaders, who were nat averſe 
ſenate, not knowing what was become of Gamillus, and 
ing themſelves hard pinched by hunger, reſolved to enter upon 
a negotiation, and impowered Sulpicius, one of the military 
tribunes, to treat with the Gazls, who made no great difficulty 
in coming to terms, they being no leſs. deſirous than the Ro- 
mans to put an end to the war. In a conference therefore 
between Brennus and Sulpicius, an agreement was made and 


pounds 
ſterling, and the latter were to raiſe the ſiege of the capitol, 


and quit all the Roman territories. On the day appointed 


Sulpicius brought the ſum agreed on, and —— the ſcales 


and weights ; for there were no gold or filver coins at that 
time, metals paſſing only by weight. We are tuld, that the 
weights of the Gault were falſe, and their ſcales untrue, 
which $8 of, Brennus, inſtead of re- 


ulpicius 
dreſſing the injuſtice, threw his ſword and belt into the ſcale 
where the weights were ; and when the tribune aſked him the 
meaning of ſo extraordinary a behaviour, the only anſwer he 
gave was, Ve Vitis, Ve ts the conquered. , Sulpicius was ſo 
ſtung with this haughty anſwer, that be was for carrying the 
gold back into the capitol, and ſuſtaining the ſiege to the laſt ex- 
Uemity ; but others thought it adviſeable to put E that 

ront, 
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_ affront, ſince they had ſubmitted to a far greater one, which 
- was to pay any thing at all. During theſe diſputes rm 
Roman among themſelves and with the Gault, Ca- Cam 
_ mulins advanced with his army to the very gates of the city, 
and being there informed of what was doing, he commanded 
me main body to follow him ſlowly and in good order, while 


and drives 


he, with the choiceſt of his men, haſtened to the place of the gen 


parley. The Romans, overjoyed at his unenpected arrival, Rome. 
opened to make room ſor him, as the 3 — 
the republic, gave him an account of the treaty they had 
made with the Gaul, and complained of the wrong Brennus 
did them in the execution of it. They had ſcarce done 
ſpeaking, when Camillus cried out, Carry back this gold into the 
capitol,” and you, Gaul, retire with your ſcales and weights. 
| Rome mag er be redhemed with gold, bur tut fleel. Brennus 
that he contravened à treaty, which was concluded 
and confirmed with mutual oaths. Be it ſo, anſwered Camil- 


——C C CTC . wy 
— — — conſent f the dictator. I, w 

ed with ä ——— 
— void. At theſe words Brennus flew into a rage, 
and both ſides ing their ſwords, a confuſed ſcuffle enſued 
the ruins of the houſes and in the narrow lanes. The 
Gault, after an inconſiderable loſs, thought fit to retire within 
their camp, which they abandoned in the night not caring to 
engage Camilius's' whole army, and, having marched eight 
miles, incamped on the Gabinian way. Camillus purſued them 
as ſoon as it was day, and coming up with them, gave them a 
total overthrow. - Gauls, to Livy, made but a 
faint reſiſtance, being diſheartened at the loſs they bad ſuſ- 
tained the day before. It was not, ſays that author, ſo much 
. battle as à fſlaughter. Many of the Gaul were flain in 
the action, more in the purſuit; but the greater number were 
cut off, as wandered up and down in the fields, by the 
inhabitants of 
not one ſi 
this fatal cataſtrophe. 


villages. In ſhort, there was The Gauls 
Gaul left to carry his countrymen the news of a/l to a 
The camp of the barbarians was plun- ma cut 


dered 3 and Camillus, loaded with ſpoils, returned in triumph of- 


to the city, the ſoldiers in their ſongs ſtiling him Remulus, fa- 
ther of bis country, and ſecond founder of Rome k. 

As the houſes of Rome were all demoliſhed, and the walls 
razed, the tribunes of the people renewed, with more warmth 
than ever, an old project, which had occafioned great diſ- 
putes. They had formerly propoſed a law for dividing the 


b PLuT. ibid. LI v. I. v. e. 49. 


ſenate 
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ſenate and government between the cities of ris amb. Rome. 
Now this law was revived, nay, moſt of the eribunes-were 
for entirely their old ruined city, and making 
Vi the ſole feat of the empire. — 
to favour this | 


5 This wil, — —— ew of 
and thereby provoked the Gaui, and occaſioned. the 
of Rome. His crime being notogious, he was ſum- 
oy C. Martins Rutter before che affembly of the peo- 
anſwer for his conduct in his embaſly. The criminal 


Prur. ibid. Luv. 1 v. e. 51, 


hal 
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had reaſon to fear the ſevereſt puniſhment ; but ks relations 
gave out that he died ſuddenly, which happened, 
when the accuſed perſon. had courage enough te prevent his 
condemnation; und dhe ſhame of 2 public puniſhment. On 
the other hand, the republic gave a houſe ſituate on the capi- 
tol to AA. Manlins, a monument of his valour, and of the 

ude of his fellew-citizeas. Cammlus cloſed this year by 
— his dictatot ſhip; whereupon an inter- regnum 
enſued, during 
P. Cornoloes 
tion of new 


which he governed the ſtate alternately with 
ates, ms cola, L. Vir- 
FG. 1 4. tens tolinus, 
L.A milins M. :mercinus, and | Poſthumins Albinus, were 
ſtrates was, to col- 


liſhed cy. The haun of the twelve tables, and ſome of the 
laws of the + had been written on-braſs, and fixed up in 
| the-- treaties made with ſeveral nations had 
engraved on pillars erected in the temples. Phing was 
taken to gather up the remains of theſe 
and what could not be found was ſuppli 


therefore 
numents 


- 


, and made adde a lit of lucky and un- 


ö 
id. che city. - Plutarch tells us, that as the 


— that their city would continue for ever. 


of rebulldiatg private houſes was partly defrayed 
treaſure. zdiles had the 
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War. 


OME was ſcarce reſtored, when her citizens were 
alarmed by the news that all her were com- 
bining to ber deſtruction. The gui, the Yolſci,the 
Hetrurians, and even her old allies the Latin and the Hernici, 
entered into an alliance againſt ber, im hopes of her 
Eamillus before ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. The republic under this 
a third TIE 4 — This great 
time named Commander, having appointed C. Serwilins to be his general 
<2eter. of horſe, ſummoned the citizens to take arms, without en- 
ing, even the old men. He divided the new levies into 
three bodies. The firſt, under the command of A. Adanlus, he 
ordered to incamp under the walls of Name; the ſecand he 
ſent into the neighbourhood of Veii, and marched himſelf at 
the head of the third to relieve the tribunes, who were cloſely 
beſieged in their camp, by the united forces of the Falſcr and 
Latins. He, finding the enemy incamped near Lannuiam on 
the declivity of the hill Marcinr, poſted hiefelf behind the hill, 
and, by lighting fires, gave the diſtreſſed Raman: notice of 
his arrival. The Velſci and Latins, when they underſtood 
that Camullus was at the head of an army newly arrived, 
were ſo terrified, that they ſhut themſelves up in their camp, 
which they fortiſied with great trees cut down in haſte. 
The dictator obſerving, that this barrier was of | 

and that every morning there aroſe a. great wind 
PEEK 

. by break 1 NE NY 

camp, and the other to make a briſk attack on the op- 
polite fide. + By this means the enemy was entirely defeated, 
and their camp taken. Camllus then ordered his men to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames, in order to ſave the booty, with which 
he rewarded his army, a bounty the more agreeable, becauſe 


unexpected 
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rr dictator. He then left his fon 
in; the. the „ and entering the coun- 
try of the oa, made himſelf maſter of their capital city Bola. 
From thence he marched againſt the Volſci, whom he intire- 
ly reduced after they had war with the Romans for the 
ſpace of a hundred and ſeven years. Having ſubdued this 
untractable people, he penetrated into Hetruria, in order to 


Nome, and beſieged by a numerous army of Hetrurians. But, 
notwithſtanding all the expedition Camillus could uſe, be did 
not reach the place before it had capitulated. The b 
being greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and exhauſted 
with labour, had ſurrendered to the Hetrurians, who had 
granted them nothing but their lives, and the cloaths on their 
backs. In this deftitute condition they had left their own 
country, and were going in ſearch of new habitations, 
when they met Camillus leading an army to their relief. The 
unfortunate multitude no ſooner ſaw the Romans, but they 
threw themſelves at the dictator's feet, who, moved at this 
melancholy ſight, deſired them to take a little reſt and re- 
freſh — adding, that he would ſoon dry up their 
tears, and transfer their ſorrows from them to their ene- 
mies. He imagined, that the Hetrurians would be wholly 


relieve Sutrizm, a town in that country in alliance with 
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taken up in plundering the city, without being upon their guard, Recowers 
or obſerving any diſcipline. And herein he was not miſtaken. Sutrium 
The Hetrurians did not dream that the dictator could come from gb. 
ſa ſpeedily from fo great a diſtance to ſurprize them; and Herruri- 


therefore the Roman army paſſed through the territory of Su- ans 
trium, Without finding any advanced guards, or meeting any 
ſcouts, and even entered the city, before the enemy had any 
notice of their approach. In a word, he ſurprized the Hetru- 
rians, who were wholly employed, either in plundering the 
houſes and carrying off the booty, or feaſting on the provi- 


ſions they had found in them, put many of them to the 


ſword, made an incredible number of priſoners, and reſtored 
the city do its antient inhabitants, who had not waited in vain 
for the performance of the ditator's promiſe. And now, 


after theſe glorious exploits, which were finiſhed in ſo ſhort a 


time, the great Camillus entered Rome in triumph a third time. 
This honour was decreed him for having conquerei the Je. 
ſei, made himſelf maſter of the capital city of the Aqui, and 
retaken Sutrium from the Hetrurians. The. greateſt part of 
the captives, who graced his triumph, were fold, and by that 
means money enough raiſed to pay all the Roman ladies for the 
jewels they had formerly contributed to make a preſent to A- 
polly, With the remainder were bought three vaſcs of gold, 
Laa. . Iii which 
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which with Camillus's RR RR 
at the feet of Juno in the temple of Fapiter, Thus 
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the 
of Camillus eclipſe that of all his rivals. Envious men 


hitherto aſcribed part of his victories to chance. 


But, after theſe three at expacitions againſt du dne. 
nations, envy itſelf was filent 


Camillus having reſigned his diQatorſhip, ecken, choſe 
fix new — tribunes, Q. Suti, 8 L. Ju- 
lin, L. Agnilius, L. Lucretins, and Ser. During 
their adminiftration, the country of the Aqui 'was laid waſte, 

The cities in order to put it out of their power to revolt anew, and the 

of Cortu- © cities of Cortuoſa and Contenebra, in the 1 Sg 

ola and Targuinienſes, taken from the Hetrurians and imtirely de- 

Contene- moliſhed. At this time it was thought to repair 

bra taken Capitol, and add new works to that part of the hill, where 

by the Ro- the Gault had endeavoured to ſcale the citadel. © Fheſe works 
mans, and were eſteemed very beautiful, as Livy informs us, even in 

3 the time of Augu/tus, after the city was adorned with moſt 

beautiful decorations l. 

AND now, Rome being re · inſtated in her former flouriſh- 
ing condition, the tribunes of the peaple, who had been for 
ſome time quiet, began to renew their ſeditious harangues, 
and revive the old quarrel about the diviſion of the conquered 
lands. The patricians had appropriated to themſelves the 
Pomptin territory lately taken from the Yolſei, and the tri- 
dungs laid hold-of of this opportunity to raiſe new diſturbances. 
But the citizens being ſo drained of their money, that they 
had not enough left to cultivate new farms and ftock them 
with cattle, the declamations of the tribunes made no im- 
preſſion upon their minds, ſo that the tribunes va- 
niſhed. As for the military tribunes, they owned, their 
election had been defective, and left the irregularities of the 
former comitia ſhould be continued in the ſucceeding ones, 
they voluntarily laid down their office. 80 that after a _ 
inter-regnum, during which AA. Manlizs, Ser. Sulpicius, and 
L. Valerius Potitus governed the republic, fix new military 
tfibunes, L. Papirius, — Sergius, L. Emilius, L. Menenius, 
E Valerias, and C. Cornelius were choſen, for the enſuing 
year, which was ſpent in works of peace. A temple, which 
had been vowed to Mars during the war with the Gauls, was 
built, and conſecrated by T. Quinctius, who prefided over the 
affairs of religion. As there had — 


the 
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man tribes beyand the Tiber, which had a right of ſuff 


the comitia, four new ones were added, under the name of the 
Stellatina, Tramont ina, Saba tina, and. Arnienſis, ſo that the 


hext year. His collegues were, Ser. [nat Uh 2: Servilius, 
E Quinftius, L. Horotins, and P. Falerius. As theſe were 
all men of moderation, they to inveſt Camillus with 
the ſole m of affairs, in time of war; and accord- 
ingly in full ſenate tragsferred all their power into his hands; 
ſo that be became in effeRt dictator, It had been already de- 
in the ſenate to turn the arms of the republic againſt 
m_———— 
tertitory, obliged mans, 
of it, to retire; it was thought neceſſary to 
humble them before the republic en in any other enter- 
IZE. The new dictator, if we may fo call him, allotted to 
five tribunes an | ſuitable to 
He joined F. Valerius with himſelf in the command 
e army, which he was to lead againſt the Antiates. x 
was placed at the head of a body pf troops, w 
was to continue in Rome; and be in a continual readineſs to 
| the Hetrurians, or Latins and Herniti, in caſe 
the field. The third army wholly conſiſted of old 
aa, ans lth citizens cee on account of their 
A 4 Ide command of theſe was 


» Haratixs's province was to ſupply the troops 
with arms; ammunitian, and proviſions. y, the ſuper- 
intendency of civil affairs, 2 the laws and religion, 
were committed to the care of Ser. Cornelius. So that none 
of the military tribunes, who had in ſome meaſure diveſted 
themſelves of their power in favour of Camillus, was left 
without an employmeat : they all readily y 0 the or 

vinces, which Camillus affigned them, . Valerius refuſed 
to be upon an equal foot with Camillus, ſhall be my die- 
ator, ſaid he; and I will ſerus under you ds your general of 


the horſe. The. Antiates bad joined the Latins and Hernici . Anti- 


near Satricum, ſo that the Romans, being terrified at their ates, La- 


numbers, ſhewed 3 very backward to en- tins, and 


gage; which Camillus perceiving, he inſtantly mounted his Hernici 
horſe, and riding through all the ranks of the army, fellow defeated dy 
foldiers, cried he, Why don't I fee that joy and. defire of Camilius. 


Fii 2 


bghting 
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Camillus 
relieves 
Sutrium. 
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I uſed to have? Have you 
— who lam, . 25 — ves, and who your enemies are? 


Have not the ar and the 2 been the occaſion of your 
gaining immortal fame? Have you not conquered Veii, de- 
Ts» the Gauls, and delivered Rome under my command ? 
Am I not Camillus, becauſe I have not the title of dictator ? 
Do you but attack the enemy, and we ſhall ſucceed as uſual. 
You will conquer, and they will fly. Having uttered theſe 
words, he diſmounted, took the next ftandard-bearer by the 
hand, led him towards the enemy, and cried out, Soldiers ad- 
vance. The ſoldiery was aſhamed not to follow a general, 
who expoſed himſelf to the firſt attack, and therefore having 
made a great ſhout, they fell upon the enemy with- incredible 
fury. Camillus, in order to increaſe their s ſtill more, 
commanded a ſtandard to be thrown into the middle of the 
enemy 's battalions, which made the ſoldiers, who were fight - 
ing in the firſt ranks, exert all their reſolution to recover it. 
The Antiates, not being able any longer to make head a- 
gainſt the Romans, gave way and were entirely defeat ed. 
The Latins and Hernici ſeparated from the Volſci and return- 
ed home. The Polſeti, ſeeing themſelves thus abandoned by 
their allies, took refuge in the neighbouring city of — 
which Camillus immediately inveſted and took by aſſault. 
The Volſci threw down their arms and ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. He then left his army under the command of Valerius, 
and returned to Rome to ſolicit the conſent of the ſenate, 
and to make the nec ions for undertaking the 
ſiege of Antium. But while he was this affair to 
the ſenate, deputies arrived from Nepet and Sutrium, two 
cities in alliance with Rome in the neighbourhood of Hetruria, 
demanding ſuccours againſt the Hetrarians, who threatened 
to beſiege theſe two cities, which were the keys of Hetruria- 
Hereupon the expedition againſt Antizm was laid afide, and 
Camilius c commanded to haſten to the relief of the allied cities, 
with the troops which Servilius had kept in readineſs at Rome, 
in caſe of an emergency.  Camllus immediately ſet out for 
the new war, and upon his arrival before Sutrium found that 
important place not only beſieged, but almoſt taken, the He- 
trurians having made themſelves maſters of ſome of the gates, 
and taken poſſeſſion of all the avenues leading to the city. 
However, the inhabitants no ſooner heard that Camillus was 
coming to their relief, but they recovered their courage, and by 
barricadoes made in the ſtreets prevented the enemy from 
making themſelves. maſters of the whole city. Camillus in 
the mean time having divided his army into two bodies, or- 
dered Valerius to march round the walls, as if he defigned 


to 
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to ſcale them, v ile he with the other undertook to charge 
the Hetrurians in the rear, force his way into the city, and 
ſhut up the enemy between the beſieged and his troops. | The 
Romans no ſooner appeared, but the Fetyurigns betook them- 
ſelves to a diſorderly flight, through a gate which was not in- 
veſted. Camilluss troops 


having inveſted it with his whole army, took it by affault, 
put all the Hetrurian ſoldiers, without diſtinction, to the 
ſword, and condemned the authors of the revolt to die by the 
axes of the lictors. Thus ended Camillus's military tribune- 
ſhip, in which he acquired no leſs reputation, than he had 
done in the moſt glorious of his dictatorſhips =. 

Bur as well eftabliſhed as Camillus's reputation was in 
Rome, yet he was not without a rival; MH. Manlius, who 
had ſaved the capitol, could not bear to ſee his glory eclipſed 

that of Camillus. He was indeed one of the braveſt ſol- 
diers Rome had ever produced; but his ambition and vanity 
were yet greater than his valour. However, he did not at- 
tempt any thing till Camillus's fourth military tribuneſhip 
was expired. But no ſooner was the goverment put into the 
hands of fix new military tribunes, 4. Manlius, P. Corneli- 
us, T. Quinctius, L. Duinttins, L. Payirins, and C. Ser- 
gius, than he began to vent his ſpleen, and endeavour to dark- 
en the glory of a man, Whom he looked upon as his rival. 

After all, rs chief glory, faid he, is his having re- 

covered Rome out of the hands of the Gault, which he could 

never have done, had I not firſt ſaved the capitol. So that 

his glory is founded upon mine. Nor did he conquer the ,, . 
pulſed them from the capitol, when they were moſt fluſhed 2055 * 
with ſucceſs. A whole army ſhared-Camillus's glory with (5. ee 
him; but Manliur had no companion in his. By theſe and q 
ſuch-like ſpeeches, he gave vent to his envy; but finding him- 

ſelf unable by noble actions to outſhine Camillus in reputa- 

tion, in order to ſatisfy his ambition, he began to court the 
multitude, and even entered into the faction of the tribunes 

of the people. Though a patrician by birth, he inveighed 

againſt the nobility, and eſpouſed the cauſe of the people in the 


LI v. I. vi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10. PLUT, in Camillo. 
affair 
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| ſuppreſs Manius's infolence, 
ordered his tribunal ta be placed in that part 


alia againſt ench other. Silence being made, the dictator tor. 
Adanins to declare, as he had promiſed, the per- 


; 
E 
1 
f 
] 


diſcover the place. But this being only an evaſion, the dic- 
tator | either his promiſe to the 
people, or to conſeſs that he had calumaiated the ſenate. Man- 
——— _ 


2 ſurpriſing in- mitted to 
ready ſubmiſſion of the Romans to the command priſon. 
of a lawful magiſtrate. The people, however ſeditiouſſy de- 
voted to Manlius, took no one ſtep to hinder the execution of 


*PLuT. ibid. Liv l. vi. c. rt. 


the 


Put is ſet 


drefling hi . 
et, O Juno, queen-of | heaven, Minerva, and all ye other gods 
and goddeſſes, wha. reſide in the capital, will you ſuffer your 
champad and defender to be thus de iy bis ments Shall 
this right band, with which. I drove the Gauls from your ſanc- 
tuaries, be loc ted in chains But theſe lamentations raiſed no 
diſturbances among the multitude; His moſt zealous adhe- 
their concern only by habits of mourning, 

to cut their hair and beards, crouding about the 
Ge Ga ets — — In 
—————— — the bonours 
i the multitude expreſſed nothing but a 
day of joy; ſome were even 3 


that the ſedition gained ground, and the fury of the populace 
increaſed ſtill more, as ſoon a Cofſus'sdiftatorihip was expir- 


The — ſurrounding the priſon day and night, threatened 
to break it open. The ſenate, + the i 
pulace in their fury ſhould execute what they threatened, 
and that Manlius, being ſet at liberty by ſuch violent means, 
ſhould carry his fury farther than ever, thought fit to put an 
end to the diſturbance by releaſing him-themſelves. But this 
timorous ing only gave the ſeditious a leader, pro- 
voked by the ſhame of his impriſonment, and incapable of 
following ſober counſels. | | 

DvuriNnG: theſe ſeditions, embaſſadors andined from the 
Latins, the Hernici, and from the cities of Circei and Ve- 


litre, demanding, that the priſoners, taken by the dictator 
in the late action with the * * be delivered up to 
them. 
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in alliance with them and Roman ies. Circei and Veli- 
træ were upon the foot of colonies, but the Latin and Her- 
nici only in alliance with Rome : the latter enjoyed their own 


WHEN new magiſtrates came to be elected for the next 

year, the great Camillus was choſen military tribune a fifth 

time, the republic wanting a' governor of his reputation to 

preſent troubles With him were join- 

ed Ser, Cornelius, C. Valerius, Ser. Sulpicius, C. Papirius, and 

T. Nissin. The confidence of Manlius and the ſtrength of 

his faction were now much increaſed by the timorouſneſs of the 

ſenate. The mutineets met at Manliur s houſe, which was Neo 

crouded with chem day and night. There be ſpoke his mind 4;, faction, 

without reſerve, exhorting the multitude to ſhake off the yoke jarriguer. 

they groaned under, to aboliſh dictatorſhips and conſulates, 

to eſtabliſh an exact equality among all the members of one 

and the ſame republic, and to make themſelves a head, who 
would govern and keep in awe the patricians as well as the 
people. If you judge me worthy of that honour, ſaid he, the 
more power you give me, the ſooner you will be in 

of what you have ſo long wiſhed ſor. I defire authority with 
no other view, but to make you all happy. It is ſaid, that a 
plot was formed to ſeize the citadel and declare him king; 
but it is not certain, that he imbarqued in ſo difficult an under- 
taking, or how far be carried his ambitious views. The ſe- 
nate, alarmed at the danger which threatened the republic, 
aſſembled to deliberate on the beſt method to avert 

the blow. A decree was made, injoining the military tribunes to 
be watchful, that the republic received no damage ; a form of 
words, which was never uſed but in the greateſt dangers of 
the ſtate, and which inveſted thoſe magiſtrates with an autho- 
rity almoſt equal to that of a dictator. After this different 
means were: propoſed for defeating the evil deſigns of Manlius. 
All, except the tribunes of the people, were for aſſaſſinating 
the author of the. ſeditiaumq dt as ſuch an attempt would 
have occaſioned the ſheddingaf much blood, two of thoſe tri- 


* Liv. I. 6. e. 17. 
Vol.. XI. i K k k bunes, 


ever bear the pritnomen of Marrus. But how inconſtant 
is the muſtitude l Manar was ſcarce dead, when his loſs was 


generally lamented, and = plague, which ſooh followed, afcri- 
| bed _ OS ter againſt the authors of his death *. 
2 | ſeditious' Afanliry neither 1 
i leſſened their intereſt. On id on 
as was choſem one of the with the 


During their iftration, the Yolſe; ci, 


ibur zes Præneſtini 
Falerizs, Ser: Sulpicius, L. Leer 
| with = new war; the cities of Circæi 


the city. However, the ſenate judged 
the people to 


troops into the field. In che mean time, the inhabitants of 
Prenefte, following the example of the other colonies, re- 


Spool took ok 6 66: | 
KEkk2 volted, 


The Roman Hiftory. Boor' HT. 
volted, and committed great devaſtations in the territories of 
the Gabini, Tuſculani, and Labicani, who continued fteady in 
their alliance with Rome. Though theſe faithful allies brought 
complaints to the ſenate of the hoſtilities committed in their 
diſtricts, yet the fathers pretended not to believe them, chuſ- 
ing rather to diſſemble with them, than to take up arms in 
their preſent unhappy fituation. But the Romans, who ſcarce 
ever ſuffered any attempt againſt their republic to eſcape un- 


— ed their reſentment. For, in the fol- 
lowiag military tribuneſhip of Sp. Papirius, L. Pepirius, Ser. 


Cornelius, Q. Servilius, Jer. Sulpicius, and L. Amilius, the 
two Papirii being ſent againſt the Veliterni, defeated them, 
though joined by great numbers from Preneſte, and obliged 
them to ſhelter themſelves within the walls of their city. 
However, the generals did not think it adviſeable, either to 
attempt a doubtful ſiege, or to carry hoſtilities ſo far as to ex- 
terminate a Roman colony. "The ſenate alſo j it more 
neceſſary to purſue the war with vigour againſt the Prænęſtini, 
who F eons, RRRng air icre- 
concileable enemies the. 


Tusk expeditions therefore, which be un derts 
ken, made the aſſembled centuries caſt their eyes on Camii- 


lus, and raiſe him a fixth time to the military tribuneſhip. 
He was indeed. very unwilling to imbarque again in public 
affairs, being now very infirm, and of the viciſh- 


tudes of fortune. . He rn. 
nour which the ww 


ry of the pri | | 
of the general. All we now deſire of him is, to affiſt our ar- 
mies with his counſel, and command them; this is enough to make 
them invincible. Camillus could not help —— 


3 he accepted — in which he 
had the following ofthumins, L. Pofthumizs, 
L. Furius, TY — — and ae Fabius Ambuſtus. The 
command of the army, which was to be employed againſt the 
Velſci, was decyged to Camillus by the ſenate ; but it fell 
lot to L. Furms to be. joined with bim in the 
The two generals commanded an army of four legions, con- 
fiſting of four thouſand men each, which marched to Sutrium, 
where the Velſci and Prenefling had formed a camp, and 
waited without fear for the Romans, being far more nume- 
rous than they, and fuſhed with their late ſucceſs againſt fe. 


tricum, 


cur. 4 e Roman Hifory, 

tritum, which they had taken, and put moſt of the inhabitants 
to the ſword, Camillu, whether he waited to recover his 
health, for he was greatly indiſpoſed, or to receive” à rein- 
foteement of troops, was not in haſte to come to à battle. 


battle, and 


Furius, who imputed the prudent delays 
of his e to his age, which, he ſaid; had chilled his 
blood, At the Volſci not only marched out their men 
en their own ground near their camp, but advanced into the 
open fields, and carried on their lines almoſt to the Roman 
camp. This was ſuch an inſult; as neither Furius nor the le- 
gions could bear. "The young general therefore addrefling 
himſelf to Camillus, reproached him, that he was the only 
perſon in the army for delaying the engagement, and urged 
him to comply with the defires of the ſoldiers. Camillus an- 

ſwered with an air of ſuperiority, but with great temper, that 

hitherto Rome had not been diſſatisfied either with his conduct 

or fucceſs. But nevertheleſs, if the impetuoſity, which hur- 

ried the ſoldiers on to an engagement, could not be reftrain- 

ed, he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but defired to be excuſed on ac- 

count of his age from engaging in the foremoſt ranks. Fu- \ 9 
rizs drew up his troops in order of battle; but Camillus made => 
it his buſineſs to prepare @ corps de reſerve to aſſiſt his collegue | | 
in caſe of diſtreſs: Furius with great vigour, and 

the Volſci, feigning to give way, drew the Roman legions half =. 
way up the hill, on which their camp was ſituated ; then ſal- s Vf 
lying out with' freſh troops, by the of the ground, { 
obliged the Romans to retire in great diforder. The Volſci 2 Ro. 3 
purſued them cloſe to the very gates of their camp, which mans put | 
thoſe brave legions, alittle before ſo defirous of fighting, ,, 4:1, z, | 
ſtrove by a ſhameful flight to regain. Camillus, tho” — the Volſci. 
indiſpoſed, no ſooner heard that the Romans were defeated, ; 
than he quitted his tent, and haſtening to the gate of the 

with his body of reſerve, cried out to the flying legions, Is 

this then, Romans, the victory, you were fo ſure of? 

What god or man can you blame, but yourſelves? You are 

come to ſeek for ſhelter in that camp, which you were ſo de- 

firous to abandon. But you ſhall not enter it till you have 

repulſed the enemy. Having uttered theſe words, he put him- 

ſelf at the head of the troops, which he had kept with him 

in the camp, and encouraging the legions that had fled to re- 

turn with him to the engagement, he obliged the enemy to 

retire, which was all he could do that day. But the next 

day 
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Titus 
Qui Actius 
diFator. 


Defeats 
the Pra- 
neſtini, 
and takes 
Præneſte. 


Three mi- 


e 


on of cenſors as ſoon ac paſſible, This occaſianed great diſ- 
turbances, during which the Præneſlins entered the R 
territory, and advanced to che very gates of the city. How- 
ever, the tribunes would fuffer no levies to be made, till the 
ſenate had recourſe” to the uſual expedient in great extremities. 
Titus Quinctius was in all haſte nominated dictator, and he 
appointed A. Sempronizs to bei his of horſe." The 
Præneſtins no ſooner | underſtood that Rome had created a 
dictator, but they removed farther off,..and troops were raiſ- 
ed in the city without oppaſition. - The enemy, hoping that 
the banks of the Allia would prove always unlucky for the 
Romans, there. But their hopes proved vain, the 
ditatar purſued them, and ge them à total overthrow. 
They fled to Prenefte, but the dictator coming up with them, 
before they reached that place deſeated them in a ſecond en- 
took all their ſtrong holds in and then ap- 
peared before Prenefte itſelf, which capitulated.. Quinctius, 
having thus reduced the. returned to Ram, and 
brought with him from Pr Jupiter Imyera- 


enemy, 
æneſte the ſtatue of 
ter, which, as an eternal monument of his glory, was placed in 
the capitol between Jupiter Capitalimu and Minerva. The 
dictator entered Rome in triumph, and then laid down bis of- 
fice, which had laſted but twenty five days. 


THz complaints of the inſolvent debtors, " which fill con- 


/itary tri- tinued, occafioned this year an alteration in the government. 
bunes choſ= Whether the aſſembled Nabe divided the military tribune- 


en out of 


the people. 


ſhip between the patricians and plebeians of their own accord, 
or by conſtraint, is uncertain ; but we are .told by all the 
r ET 


' nobility, and three out of the people. The patricians were, 


P. Manlius, C. Manlius, and L. Julius z the plebeians, C. 
Sextilius, M. Albinins, and L. Antiflins. Diodorus Sicules 
reckons up eight military tribunes for this year, as he did 
far the preceding 1 but herein he is as much miſtaken, as he 
is in changing Caias Sextilins's name into that of Caius 
Sextius. The two Manlii, without drawin * were ap- 
pointed to command the army againſt the Vaſſci; but Rome 
had ſoon occaſion to repent of the choice ſhe had made, for 
the two tribunes having divided their army and incamped near 
each other, they ſent out their cavalry to forage, without 
being well acquainted with the country. The enemy did 
not think proper tv intercept, as they might, the foragers, 
but by a ſtratagem found means to draw. the whole Roman 


7 Liv, I. vi. c. fag. | 
army 
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public affairs. But at this very 
the plebeians ” On 
ing their pretenſions higher than 


; of bis ae attended by a croud of 
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AS Was 
This 


man ſets 
three citi- 
xens at 


of a wo- 


uſual, gave notice that the 


is noiſe, to which the wife of 
put her into a fright, which 


f. could not forbear lau 


10 wonder at her ignorance. 
ſaever, was conſtrued 


an inſult upon her, 


work ts 
ng, raiſe the 
T as fortune of 


ghing at her, 
This laughi 
by the younger ſiſte 
into the plebei- 


on account of the ignoble family 


how innocent 


ans, 
which 


(Liv. I. vi. c. 32. 
L 112 


wich Licinius, his 


ed her, and her uneafineſs was increaſed by the croud of people, 
that came to pay thei cburt to her ſiſter, and receive her com- 
mands. Her father ing to ſee her, and iving by her 
countenance that ſomething troubled her, kindly what it 
was, and whether all was well at home. At firſt he could get 
no ſati anſwer from her, but at revailed upon 
her with ſoft words to diſcloſe the ſecret : You have married 
me, ſaid ſhe, into a family, which is excluded from enjoying the 
chief honours of the republic. What a vaſt difference is there 
between my ſiſter's condition and mine? Her father, who 
was V 


ſiſter's. 


Sextins, a young 
nothing but 
_ 


he, 0 . 


any one held beyond that 


from him, and divided among the poorer citizens. - The pa- 
tricians, alarmed and terrified, frequently met in order to de- 
liberate on the moſt proper means to avert the impendi 

vil; but could fix upon no other, except that of dividing the 
tribunes of the people, and engaging one part of the college 
rr 


7 
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ed over the other eight: Licinius and Sextivs afſembled 
the tribes ſeveral times, in order to get their law paſſed ; but 
were always oppoſed by their collegues, who, as ſoon as the 
law began to be read, never failed to cry out, Ve proteſt a- 
gainft it. 3 ans ages namunes againſt 
the other were often repeated at different comitia ; inſomuch, 
that the two popular tribunes were not able to get their laws 
beard by the people. | Being therefore at length tired with 
fuch frequent diſturbances and inte reſolved to 
proteſt in their turns. we ſaid Sextizs to hi 
fince you are ſo delighted with the word Veto, I forbid 
or proteſt, we ſhall ſoon find ocenſion to repeat it too, and to 
the advantage of the people. y, when the centu- 
ries aſſembled to elect military tribunes for the next year, 
Sertins and Licinius cried out in their turns, We proteft againſt 
it, which put a to all As theſe two were 
continued in the tribuneſhip, renewed the ſame 
1 —— 


who were at the head of —— 
degree at the head of the ic, So that 3 
err W to have been peformed from this 
time. 


year, Licinits and Sextius were juſt elected tri- 
bunes of the people a ſixth time, when the inhabitants of Ve- 
titre declared war againſt Rome, over 
and even laid ſiege to the city of Tuſculum. As the Tuſ- 
culans had been long allies, and lately admitted citizens of Rome, 


their oppoſition, and ſuffered an afſembly to be held by an 
inter- rex for electing mili tribunes. Six patricians were 
choſen, viz. L. Furiut, P. alerins, a 2 Ser. Sul- 


= 


themſelves maſters of the before their year expired, 
fix new military tribunes were created, without the leaſt op- 
ion, to purſue the war with the Veliterni, till their city 
was reduced. It happened very unfortunately for the patrici- 
ans, that Fabius Ambuſtus, the father-in-law of Licinius Sto- 
lo, was choſen military tribune. His five collegues were, 9. 
Servilius 5 M. Cornelius, C. Veturius, E — oth 
nelius. 
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= I inflicted by an edict 
Stor, ſays 2 "1 in ſtenam prodieret, 2 is 

2 N priſed und 


nobility confining the acting of theſe performances 
ſelves. wy actor in theſe piece did nt perform his | 
the people did not oblige him to unmaſk, Which they had a right 
to do with reſpect to the profeſſed actors. | | * 


(9) Vide Demofth, in erat. de cr aped Puinfil. 1. ii. c 17, & 
Put. in <itis dicem rhetor. (10) Ge. | iv de reqab . Au- 
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ny, which was aid to have proved effectual in the like cala- 
. nity, - This was, the driving of a nail by a dictator into that 
part of the wall of Fapiter Capitolinus s temple, which 
divided it from the chapel of Minerva under the fame roof. 
This odd ceremony was borrowed from the Valſinienſer in He- 
truria, who reckoned their years by nails, which they drove 
into a temple of the s Nortia or Fortune. When Bru- 
tus and Horatiusg: Palyillus were conſuls, immediately after 
the of the Tarquins, the Romans built the famous 
temple of Jupiter, uns, and Minerua, and reſolved to mark 
down in it, and thereby tranſmit to poſterity, the number 
of years, which had paſſed fince the foundation of Rem; but 

rove as 
had paſſed years ſince their city was founded. Every year 
afterwards, on the ides of September, the chief prætor, or 
conſul for the time being, drove a nail into this wall, which 
ſhewed the year of his conſulſhip. Livy tells us, that the law 
which injoined this ceremony was written in antique charac- 
ters and obſolete words, and fixed up in the chapel of Miner- 
va, whom the Romans looked upon as the inventreſs of num- 
bers. This ceremony of driving the nail was afterwards 
transferred from the conſuls to dictators, as magiſtrates of 
greater dignity and power; and, as it had been long diſconti- 
nued, it was thought neceſſary to revive it at this time, ſome 
of the old reporting, that it had formerly put a ſtop 
to 2 violent plague. * A dictator was accordingly named for 
the perfor of this ceremony, and the perſon raiſed to that 
dignity was T. Manlius, who, from his haughty fpirit and im- 


many nails into the wall of the temple,” as there 


465 


perious air, was ſurnamed Imperiaſus. He choſe L. Pina- Manlius 


rius Natta for his general of the horſe, and, with great pomp 
and ſolemnity, drove the nail into the wall of the temple ; 
but. the proud dictator, unwilling to have the whole buſineſs 
of his office confined to one religious ceremony, ordered troops 
to be raiſed, and even forced the citizens, though worn out 
with long ſickneſs, to inlift themſelves, under _ that 
the Hernici were preparing to ſhake off the yoke ; 
but, as he had been nominated dictator to perform a religious 
ceremony, and not to command an army, the tribunes of the 


people repelled force with force, and at length obliged him 


to lay down his office ; which he had no ſooner done, than he 
was cited by MH. Pomponius, one of the tribunes, to anfwer 
befure the people for the violence and cruelty which he had 
exerciſed over the citizens; for he had impriloned ſome, and 
cauſed others to be barbarouſly whipped. He was alſo accuſ- 
dd of treating inhumanly one of his own ſons, by name Titus, 
Vor. XI, Nnn 1 whom 
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had, 
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The Roman Hiflory.. Boon III. 
to bear arms being excuſed from the feld. Out of 
this multitude hy choſe three two hundred men, 
whom they divided into eight/cohorts, of © four hundred men 
each. This was the flower of the enemy's and their 
—̃ rr — 

them to exert themſelves in battle, not only allowed 

— why, but exempted them from all the laborious 
offices of the army. The dictator no ſooner began to draw 
up his men, but the Hernici did the ſame, in a plain, which 
lay between the two camps, and was about three miles over. 
r . 
ictory more doubtful. 


bad ſucceſs of this firſt onſet made the Roman cavalry change 

their way of fighting. They all diſmounted, and, with 

permiſſion of their general, poſted themſelves in the firſt line, 

at the head of the infantry. - The eight cohorts ſtill made 

head againſt them with incredible bravery, the reſt of the ſol- 

diers in both armies being idle ſpectators of a battle fought by 

The Her- the flower of the two nations. The victory was a long time 

dieler doubtful, many falling on both ſides ; but at length the bet- 

ed by Ap- ter fortune of the Romans, as Livy expreſſes it, prevailed ; 

pius Clau- * 

dius dicta- 
tor. 


. et the Hernici 
retired under the walls of their cities. This victory c 
Romans dear 3; for they are ſaid to have loſt a fourth part 
their army, and a great number of * 
turned to the city ; but did not obtain a triumph, the 
being in all likelihood unwilling to beſtow that honour on the | 
molt declared enemy of the plebeian party 
NoTwI1THSTANDING the 3 of Gameiar, the 
centuries choſe another plebeian conſul, viz. C. Licinins Stole, 
a ſecond time, and with him C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus. 
As the moſt violent enemy of the plebeians had been nomi- 
nated dictator the laſt year by the 
terprizing adverſary of the ility 
higheſt office by the ſuffrages of the people. The two con- 
ſuls entered the —— country together ; indi 
rn. they beſieged and took 
from the merly a city of the Volſci, which had been gi 
Hernici. 


17 Liv, ibid. | 
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Hernici by the Romans. After. the ſurrender of this place; 
they took the road to Reme ; but, when they came to Tybur, 
they were ſurprized to find the gates of that city ſhut againſt 
them. Upon inquiry they found, that the Tyburtes were in 
ſecret intelligence with the Ganli, who were again in motion. 
The of a war with io formidable an enemy 
made them determine to create a dictator. T. Quinctius 
Pennus; was the perſon nominated. to that dignity, and he ap- 
pointed: Serv. Cornelius to be his of the horſe. While 
the Romans were preparing for the war, the Gault advanced 
as far as the banks of the no, within three miles of Rome. 
The Roman army, under the command of the dictator, imme- 
diately advanced to meet them, and encamped on the oppoſite 
banks of the river. Both armies lay near one of the bridges 
of the Anio, which neither of them offered to break down, 
leſt it ſhoul 1 ſeem to argue fear; ſo that this bridge became 
the ſcene of ſeveral combats between the champions of both 
parties. One day a Gaul of gigantic ſtature, advancing upon 
the bridge, cried out with a loud voice, Let the braveft man 
in the Rqman army enter the lifts with me; the ſucceſs of our 
combat ſhall determine which is the more valiant nation. His 
extraordinary fize and herce looks ſtruck the Romans with 
ſuch terror, that for along time not one in the whole army of- 
fered toaccept the challenge. At length young Manlius, who had 
ſo remarkably ſigualined his piety to his father, touched with 
a juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to the Roman name, quitted 
his poſt, and, fiying to the dictator, aſked leave to encounter 
the Gaul. Tho I were ſure of victory, ſaid he, I would not 
fight this proud Gaul without your orders; but if you will 
give me leave, I will make this huge beaft know, that I am 
of the blood of that Manlius, whoſe valour proved ſo fatal to 


| requeſt of the brave youth. Go, 
anlius, ſaid he, and bumble the pride of this inſulting enemy. 
e the cauſe of the city where you firſt drew your breath, 
ceſsfully as you relieved him to whom you owe it. Upon 
the young Roman, having changed his round buckler, 
which he wore as a Roman. knight, for a ſquare one, and 
armed himſelf with a ſhort ſword, fit both for cutting and 
ſtabbing, advanced againſt the Gaul, who was ſtrutting about 
in his armour, and making an oſtentatious ſhe w of his ſtrength. 
Both Romans and Gauls retired to their reſpective poſts, leav- 
ing the bridge free for the two champions. The Gaul, ſays 
Lrvy, began the combat, by diſcharging a great blow with 
his long ſword at Manlius, which made much noiſe, but did 
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multitude from chuſing a leader, who might have done ſome- 
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name of the army, reproached the dictator with the diſadvan- 
tageous opinion be ſeemed to entertain of his troops, and 

bim to lead them againſt the enemy. His diſcourſe 
was followed by the acclamations of the mulritude, who all 
cried out for leave to arm and march to battle. The dicta- 
tor could not help complying with their requeſt, and -there- 


4-6. We 


fore promiſed to lead them out againſt the enemy the next 
day. Then Sextius aſide, he asked him, What could 
have put him at head of a faQtion ? "The brave” centu- 


222 That it was not want of reſpect to his general, 


of the martial laws; but to divert the unruly 


thing injurious to the dignity of the diftator. He then ex- 


horted Sulpicius to yield to the deſires of thoſe impetuous men, 


who were — inclined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
ting without his leave. The dictator followed his advice,; 
and having acquainted” his men that he deſigned to engage the 
enemy the next day, he ordered all the muleteers of the ar- 
my to put upon their mules the furniture'of war-horſes, to 
mount them, and, marching up the hills in the night=rime, to 
conceal themſelves in the woods, tilt they received further or- 
ders. This, as Frontinus informs zus, Was then a new ftra- 
tagem ; but often ptactiſed afterwards both by the Romans 
and other nations. As ſoon as it was day, Sulpicius led. his 
troops out of their entrenchments; and marc hed N 
the Gauls, who did not expect to ſee the  Ramans appear ſo 
ſoon in the field. He drew up his army fo, that all the le- 
gionaries, who uſed to attack the enemy at the head of their 
legions with a fort af darts called pila, fucceeded one another 
in files. As ſoon as one company of them was within reach 
of the enemy, they diſcharged their darts ind inſtantly retir- 
ed, leaving a ſpace of ground between them and the Gaul. 
Then a ſecond company took the place of the other, and did 
the ſame, Thus four companies ſucceeded one another, di- 
9 their darts, and falling back, without ſuffering the 
depended' chiefly on their long ſwords, to come 
near them. Jr . repeated diſcharge of darts, which put the 
enemy into ſome confuſion, was no ſooner over, than the reit 
of the legions cloſed in with them ſword'in hand. The Gault, 
tho” in ſome diſorder, ſuſtained the attack with great bravery, 
and even obliged the right wing of the Romans to er ground. 
Then the dictator, who was there in ying to the 
foremoſt ranks, Is this, ſaid he, the ＋ your promiſes ? 
Will all your doldneſs in the camp end in a ſhameful flight in 
the field? Follow your general, if you are true Romans. 
Having thus ſpoke, the brave dictator advanced ſword in hand 
at 


the enemy's battalions, and fought 


Tbere was indeed more of a favage 
Ferceneſe than true courage in this attack ; but it ſucceeded. 
The Gault werg put to flight, and the Remops purſped them; 
but the ene: | heir right wing, which Kept its 
the head iGtorious troops. gubiciut ſent ofders 
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conſuls for the year d. During their adminiftration, a law 
was paſſed, at the motion of Pætelius the tribune, againſt 
openly canvaſling for votes; for the novi homines, or up- 
arts, more ambitious of offices than the patricians them- 
ſelves, not only ſolicited the ſuffrages of the p in the 
forum, but even went to the country fairs, and other public 


meetings to buy voices. 

Und the ſycceeding conſuls, C. Marcius | Rutilys and 
Cn. Manlins Imperioſus, the intereſt of money, which before 
was arbitrary, Was, at the motion of Duilius and Mænius, 
two tnibunes of the people, ſettled at one per cent. The 
patricians, diſpleaſed with a law which ſet bounds to their 
avarice, in order to revenge themſelves on the plebeians, 
cited the famaus Licinius Stolo to anſwer for a breach of one 
of the four laws, which he himſelf had fo zealouſly promoted, 
forbidding any citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred 
acres of land. Licinius actually poſſeſſed a thouſand ; but, 
tq cover his breach of the law, had emancipated his ſon, or 
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and Targuinienſes. I 
us, and the — 25 — 
who, to revenge the cruelty they, | 
xg hundred and ſeven Roman, 


ſent to Rome, — i by order of the LIP A | 
beaten with rods, and then b - Theſe. victories gained 


the Romans ſuch. reputation. ampng che 5 nations, that 


= N . 
with immenſe grandeur to Wied athit he 
Rome. Tag patricians had gained ſuchan aſcendant over — 
ple, that the kept the conſulite in theit own hands, and 
promoted t . dignity. C. Sulpicizs Peticus and M. Valerius 


The forme againft the Targuinien 
Poli, Tis ore! .oy . 
The conſuls had ſcarce, the field, when Vans was re- 


called. a. diftatorss. the ſenate being informed 
Sulficins, that the — were diſpoſed to take part with tu 
. Targuimenſes, and that the Falife: had already TP them. 
Manlios Valgriet named T. Manlixs Torguatue to. e 
bay 4 tho” he had neyer bern conſul, a neceſſary ſtep to that ſupreme 
* dignity * but Valerius regarded nothing but the merit of Man- 
* lius the choice ; and his nomination was not oppoſed, tho” 
—— to law. The new dictator, having named Cornelius 
Coſſus to be his general of horſe, was preparing to march againſt 
the Cærites; but they, being ſenſible they could not _ 


19 


againſt the brave 
towns to implore the 
ferred the 
them, 
Rome 
tar led his 


time came for the new elections. The dictator, who was to 
reſide in the comitia, had ſormed a deſign. of excluding the 
plebeians z which, the tribunes being aware of, oppoſed the 
aſſembling of the centuries, till che expitation of the dictator- 
ſhip, which ended with the cooſals year. Whereupon the re- 
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to enter her territories. Hereupon Julius Fulus . u x 
was named di „and he appointed L. — on _ 
Mamercings, to be his general of the horſe ; but the report . 


Liv. I. vii. e. 20, 21. 
proved 
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prevent Aide e 
lins made uſe of al hig et and —— = 
ans choſen conſuls ; but he was fo warm! aht 
bunes, that both he and he n of their” 
before the comtia cou be affembled for a bew election. 
In the inter- e gn whieh-tcnfued, C. Saipiciny Petieur and 
M. Fabizs goveined — — to bririg 
the people to a compliance wah the patrieians. To patri- 
cians were ehoſen Sup himielf and 7. —— 


cinnatus. their adminiſtration, the 7. 


Froliſci, being quite tired out witty the-caltiinivies of war, ſub - 


mitred to the —_— a truce or ſorty years. 
And now Romans #favour- 
to de® rew-cenſor{the” day was: fixed for 
& to-this new elechton. None but the 
had ever en z but 
irs Rutilur, thinking himſelf, bie. 
— — — he had deen 
twice conſul and ones diftator, ſtood candidate for this office, 
and, in ſpigbe of ll 'oppoſtion of- the nobles, as elected, 
pattician.. The commons being willing 


* 22 g ve a no luſtre to an office, to · eu plebetan had been 


to t 


beians. 


this 
ſoon after his election, the plebeian conſul, to the great mor- 


N. juſt promoted; Ovinus, one oftheir thidiines, propoſed a law, 


depriving the conſuls of the of filkng 

and lodging this power in the cenſors.” The law paſſed ; and 

what is v this ingortarit chang was made in 

— ryoonrt nds oor "And now the cenfor- 

ſhip being open to the plebeians, the patticians'in order to ſe- 

cure the conſulate to thernfelves, and prevent che Licinian h 
delag put in enecution, prevailed upon the confuls ad 


up the ſcnare; 


— 


— wh —————— ů — 


Seruilius Ahals,- a man no-ways inferior to himfelf ; but, 


notwithſtandi "theſe precautions," A Popiliic Lana, a ple- 
beian, who had been conful twice already, was promoted to 
dignity. His collegue, L. Cornelizs Scipio, falling ſick 


tification of the nobility, became the ſole general of the 


Roman 
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reſt of the troops to frop 
on his firſt appearance, 
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refuge to the hills of 
Latium; and at the ſame time: 
Greeks, — ———— 
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tor, ordering hi 
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marched i 
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The Gauls turally 
defeated a- 


Tas conſul, having thus freed: Latium from S 
joined his army to that of the prætor Pinarius, in order to 
drive away the Greek pirates, ho inſeſted the coaſt z but the 

obſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, though they durſt not 
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land, 
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Caar.'4 die Roman Hifay. 
land, continued ftitt ar ſea, obliged bim to keep the field 
longer than he expected ;* ſo that, in the mean while the time 
for eleQing new <onſuls drawing near, he was obliged to no- 
minate a ddt to prefide in the comitia. The'perſon he pro- Manlius 
moted r Who Torqua- 
to be his general of the hoffe. As the tus dic- 
—— 9 of Falerius, fo much e. 
influence in the elec- 
tion, he prevailed-wit to chuſe him one of the 
conſuls, though he was bur twenty three years of age, and 
too young even to have a place in the ſenate. His collegue 
was Popilius Lena, who now entered upon this office the 
fourth time, As for Camillus, he continued with his army 
on the coaſt, till the Greets, wanting freſh water, and other 
neceflary proviſions, and not daring to come aſhore, put out 


wifes.” 
"Wu peace both at 
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111 5 cho 
home and abroad, under the adminiſtration of the two con- 
Is mentioned above, embaſſadors came from Carthage to 
Rome. The Corthopinians were the firſt nation the Romans A treaty of 
were acquainted with out of 7taly, and with whom they en- *4vigation 
tered into an alliance. As early as the firft rafter the ex- , com- 
pulſiom of the Tarquins, when Brutus and Valerius were con- 1. 
fuls, theſe two nations entered into. a treaty, chiefly in rela- chage 2 
tion to and commerce. This treaty was yet to be 
ſeen in Polybius's' time, on the baſe of a column in the an- 
tient Roman which, as that writer tells us, was ſo 
different from what was ſpoke in his time, that thoſe who 
were moſt converſant in the Latin tongue could not, without 
much ſtudy and labour, underſtand it. The Greet hiſtorian 
has tranſlated the words of this treaty with all poſſible fide - 
lz, an e it” to vs. It was conceived in theſe 


terms: 

Tua ſhall be peace and friendſhip between the Romans 
. oel 
and the allies of the mans, on the following terms: 


— and the allies Of \the Romans, ſhall not ſail be- 

(RS Fair = Das {trained by tempeſt, or 
f. 

any 

for 


at any time, they ſhall chance to be forced 
aſhore, they ſha not be permitted to buy any thing, nor take 
thing, but what they want for repairing their vaſſels, or 
their facrifices. None ſhall make longer ſtay aſhore than 
hve days. Thoſe who ſhall come as merchants, ſhall pay 
no other duty than what is allowed to the common crier and 
regiſter. "Theſe two officers ſhall make oath of what ſhall 
be bought and fold in their preſence, as well in Africa as 

Vor. XI. Ppp Sardinia. 
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Aubin Dorſo and S. Sulpicius Camerinus, named 
L. Furitis Camillks to be dictator a ſecond time, on occaſion 
of a war with a new z the Aurunci; a petty nation near 
the confines of Latium; oli the coaſt of the Tyrrhenian ſea. Fu- 
rius overthirew- them in battle; and at his return built a tem- 
ple, which he had vowed during the action, to Juno Moneta. 
This name had been given to the queen of the gods a little 
before the -uiking of Rome by the Gauls. It was pretended, 
that from the temple of Fun had come a voice; accompanied 
with an earthquake, that the voice had warned the Ro- 
un: to avert the evils that threatened them, by ſacrificing 4 


| 1 Pol rn. L ini. c. 22, 23, 24. , 


He talen front 
cap- the Volſci. 
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ſow with pig. Hence ſhe. was called Monet, from / the verb 

_ , moners, to warn. This temple-was built on the capitol, in 

The temple the place where the houſe of the rebellious Afaniins formerly 
4 ſtood, and afterwards became a public mint. Hence the me- 
dals, which were ſtamped for current coin in trade, were 

called moneta, or money. The year following, the Ramant 
imagining, that the to her name, admo- 
niſhed them by prodigies of the i wrath of the gods, 

C. Marcius Rutilus, nie cad T. Han- 

lius Imperioſus, a ſecond time, appointed P. Valerius to be 
Le, for the folemnization of the bi called ſeri 


Lating. 
the republic to an inter- 


THe dictator having; 
regnum, tor ſome reaſon not mentioned by the hiſtorians, 
the centuries choſe two patricians, as they had done tbe year 
| before, wiz. MH. Valerius Corpus, a third time, and Cornelius 
Coſſus, ſurnamed Arvina, During their adminiftration, the 
enmity between the Romans and Samnites broke out. A city 
at that time ſcarce known to the Romans ſowed the ſeeds of 
diſcord, and changed the alliance between the two nations 
into laſting hatred. The Sidicini, a people of „ on 
Occaſion of the other fide the Lirit, attacked by the Samnites, 
the r and not able to defend themſelves with their own ſtrength, 
betwweentbe had recom ſe to the people of Campania, who took up arme in 
Samnites favour of their it being their intereſt to 


and Ro- r Hereupon the 


9 mag! 
Of Rome they ſent an embaſſy to ;wplore the afiftance of the republic; 
410. but the ſenate Aa to their humble addreſs the following 


anſwer : The ſenate of Raume think you worthy of their pro- 
tection ; but we muſt have regard to our antient friendſhip 
with the Samnites. We cannot therefore take arms in your 
tavour; but we will intreat the Samnites, our friends, to put 
an end to their hoſtilities. The Capuan deputies had hi- 
therto ſpoken only of an alliance and with the 


Romans; but now, not being ſatisfied with the anſwer they 
had 3 purſuant to the powers with which they had 
been inveſted, they made this further declaration: Since the 
Romans ſcruple to attack openly the Samnites, contrary to 
the faith of their treaties, let » * T* 
n 


againſt the unjuſt uſurpations of 

theie enemies. — Campania, the: city of 
our lands, our temples every — ans te. 
man, we abſolutely give OT Lend From this 
3 —— with he youre..; bis donation in 

due form, by embaſſadors authorized to make it, was of 
weight with 1 the conſcript fathers. They did not think their 
alliance with the Samnites obliged them to refufe it; and 
therefore without delay diſpatched embaſſadors to intreat 
the Samnites as friends to ſpare a province which bel 
to Rome. In caſe the Samnites were not prevailed upon by 
theſe gentle methods, the embaſſadors were directed to give 
3 K —— 
to quit the country + But the Samnites, a proud 
od ws were ſo far from being intimidated by the 


majeſty of the Roman name, that their magiſtrates ſent for 


the commanders of their troops, and ordered them, in the 
— of the Roman embaſſadors, to go inſtantly and ra- 
vage Campania. This inſult filled both the ſenate and 
— wuh indignation. All other buſineſs was laid afide, 
that they might apply themſelves wholly to the making pre- 
for: a war, which was declared with 'all the cere- 

monies inſtituted by Numa on ſuch oecaſions. Two armies 
being ſoon raiſed, it fell to the lot of Valerius to march with 
one into while Cornelius with the other carried 
the war into Ce Tze ſtreſs of the war lay at firſt on 
the brave Valerius, who poſted his troops on mount Gaurus 
in „and continued in that advantageous ſituation, 
till his men, by frequently ſkirmiſhing with the Samnites, 
had learne their way of managing their arms. At he 
aſſembled his troops, and having encouraged them in a long 
ſpeech not to be afraid of a new enemy, to remember their 
antient valour; and to gain the honours of a triumph for one 
deſcended from the great Poplicela, marched out of his camp, 
and drew up bis men in battalia. As the two armies were 
pretty equal in numbers, the victory was long diſputed, with- 
out any conſiderable advantage on either fide. „The Roman 
cavalry attempted in vain to break the , enemy's battalions. 
Upon which Valerius, putting himſelf at the head of the in- 
fantry, and encouraging the legions to tread in his ſteps, 
threw himſelf into the midſt of the Samuite cohorts, and, 
being followed by his legionaries, made a dreadful havock. 
The dead lay in heaps round the enemy's ftandards ; yet their 
cohorts 1 their ground, being reſolved to deſend themſelves 


to the laſt. At length Valerius ordered the Roman cavalry to 
attack 


111 


over, 
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in flank ; but they ſtobd the ſhock; tui 
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of gold, 


t of a hundred oxen; and a white bull with gi 


that they deſerved to enter 
their life, . 


as it was not yet day, he or- 
The 


en to a ſubaltern. Belides'a crown 


fn 


tribune, liking better ta give his gene- 
his on praiſes, adviſed him 
| enemy, , 

in queſt of him 


nalized their gratitude to their deli 


an ob/ediopal crown, 


daring to follow or attack them. 


quantity of corn during 


two 


f 
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for the ſoldiers of his detachment, the conſul 


double 


them 


meet that brave troop, which had ſaved their lives at the peril 


af their own, and conducted thoſe valiant men in triumph to 
advice - was followed 5 'the Romans ſurprized the 


dered his men to halt, telling 
the camp-in'a more gloriqus-manner, than in ſilence and dark- 


— near the canſal's 


h 


neſs. 


FG TY PT rr, ,, ,, 


and thought the moſt honourable of all 
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mans to beſtow on a who relieved. them when beſieg - 
ed. This crown was made of the-graſs growing in the place, 
and called corona obfedionalis. And now the detachment itfelf, 
which Decius had ſafe out of the danger into which 
he. had led them, thinking themſelves obliged in gratitude to 
beſtow ſome mark of diſtinction on their leader, crowned him 
with a crown of oak-leaves, which was called the civic crown, 
rewards. Thus, 
loaded with three crowns at once, be offered up the white 
bull in ſacrifice to Mars, by way of chankGgiving, , and diftri- 
rr 
and ſharers of his glory. The reſt of the legions made like - 
wiſe a preſent to the company which had followed Decins, 
conſiſting of ſome pounds of meal, and meaſures of wine 
Tre campaign did not end with this vi - "The Sam- 
nites, who had been routed by Valerius, having raiſed new 
forces, before Szefſula, à town fituated between 
Nola and Capua. Valerius haſtened to the relief of the Sueſ- 
ſulani ; and, in order to deceive the enemy, encamped his 
troops within as narrow a compaſs as he could, hoping they 
would attack him in his intrenchments 3 but the Semwites, 
judging that the Romans muſt ſoon. want proviſions, kept quiet 
in their camp. Thus both armies continued ſome time inac- 
tive; but at length the Samnites themſelves being diſtreſſed 
the firſt for want of proviſions, Valerius attached their cam 
while the greater part-of their forces were diſperſed about the 
country in queſt of neceſſaries, forerd it, and made a great 


flaughter there, while his cavalry chaſed the ſeveral detach- 


enemy in this action. Thus both conſüls returned to Rome, 
where they were hongured with 'a triumph. The ſucceſſes 
of this campaign gave a neu luſtre to the republic, 
both among the neighbouring and diſtant nations. The Fa- 
liſci changed the truce, which they had made with the Ra- 
mans, into a treaty-of alliance. The Latinas, who had taken 
up arms, with a deſign to employ. them againſt the republic, 
if ſhe had been worſted in this war, turned their hoſtilities 
againſt the Peligni, a Samnite nation, as ut were ta affiſt the 
Romans, whom they had really intended to betray. And 
* "compliment the republic on 


LI. I. vii. c. 35. Avr. GTL. 1. v. c. 6. 


her 
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her:fuccels, and-madra:preſent of a crown of gold of twenty 
— — Cupitalinus, hy way of thankſgiving 
ended with a-ceaſus, by which it 
— that: the — of Rement able to bear arms, a- 
moumteu to ame humdged and ſixty thouſand. Ihe ceremony 
cloled with a luſtrum, which. was 1 
firſt infirugor by king Servius. | Ao 
Tut following year, C. Mar cine Rutilss. was eleQed the 
fournts time o the conſulate, and with bim . Servilius A. 
bala. Ther later encamped in the neighbourhood of Rome, 8 
while the former marched into Campania, where he found a man fol. 
bal depravation af manners in ſome cohorts of Roman ſol ,. erer 
— ' who-tad:beendeft in Capus all winter. He even diſco- mto a plot 
vered, that they had entered into a plot amang themſelyes 3 ; 
drive thextativesour: of 'C and to ſciae that delici = 
country for' themſelves. 999 | 
— — — oe: the moſt mutinous and enter - lues. 
treating them. diſgracefully, or letting his de- 
r. — the ſoldiers ſuſpecting — 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of puniſhment, one whole 
hort deſerted, 4 ipoſtiag themfclves adv y — 
Auvur, in a narrow paſs. beten the ſen on one ſide, and 
high- mounthins on the other, were ſoon joined by great 
numbers of, \maletontencs from. the city and the camp. As 
were ſlill ad a loſs ſor a leader, thæy ſurprized by night 
in his bed ene T. Nindint, an excellent; commander, w 
had vetired ſome time ſince from puhlic / life to bis farm, — 
ores _ to go as their general to Rome. 
city, that a dictator was es 
ws an army againſt thæ mutineers. The perſon pi 
upon was Valeri Gn, who: met them eight — = Valerius 
Rome, came to » wich them, and, being extremely be- Corvus #: 
loved by the With them to ſubmit. However, i 
the rebels, —— pardon, which was granted by. de 2e, 
ſe nate, and couhrmed by the people in comitia, obtained ſome | — 4 
conceffions from the republic. They inſiſted, that the pay of fe. 
the cavalry, which was then three times as much as the foot 
received, ſhould be reduced; and this merely out of revenge, hy b- 
becauſe not one ſingle man of that corps had joined them in it, b. 
their revolt. Some writers tell us, whe ſeveral laws. were obtain /:me 
paſſed at the requeſt of the mutineers, vis. 1. That no man, con- 
who was a y tribune one year, ſhould be a centurion n 74: 
the next. The' rebellious ſoldiers "refed the paſſing of this rep#90:1-. 
law, purely to rev themſelves on one P. — a ſtrict 
ohſerver of diſcipline, who had been a legionary tribune and a 
Centurion alternately for ſeveral years together, and bad cver 
Vor. XI, 2449 oppolſed 
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ve the 
, 9 to 
ans, her allies and ſubj 
The ſenate did not i e of the hoſtilities the Latin: 
had committed, but were ed to own, that they had no 
longer power over them. The conſul Plautius therefore 
in the name of the ſenate returned the following anſwer : 
The Campanians are 2 and we will therefore force 
them not to moleſt you. t as for the Latins, our treaty of 
alliance with them does not oblige them got to enter into any 
war without our conſent ; and therefore we can promiſe no- 


The 1 thing in relation to them. This anſwer left the Samnites in a 
. melancholy uncertainty, offended the Campanians, and, as it 


ioin the 


ſeemed to betray a ſenſe of weakneſs in the Romans, raiſed 


Campani: the ſpirits of the Latins to ſuch a degree, that. they imagined 
ans. 


\ they 
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againſt the that the 
Latins, 
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the two nations, that nr f the confuls and Hf the ſanate 
be for 'the future choſen _ the Latias —— ', 
conſuls ordered tevies to he made; and-having/formied:two |, 
armies, / inticely of Romans, they marched through 
the territories. of the Marfs, entered the cduntry, of the Pe- 
ligni that way, and incamped: in Campenie at the foot. of 
mount Veſuvius, at à ſmall diſtanet fromm the enemy a camp. 
Fhe night before the battle, which ſoon enſued; both cunſuls 
are ſaid . to have dreamt the ſame dream. A man of a gigan- 
tic ſtature and majeſtic mien appeared to them, and told them, 
victory was decreed to that army of the two, whole | 
general ſhould devote himſelf to the Dii Ane. When it 
was day the two conſuls communicated their dreams to each 
other. Perhaps they had courage enough to feign an appari- 
tion, which muſt coſt one or the other of them his life; pure - 
ly to raiſe the courage of their ſoldiers ; for: the love df the 
for their „und their defire of glory, were apt 
to ſuggeſt to them ſuch ſchemes. But be that as it will, it is 
that the aruſpices made ſuch diſcoveries in the en- 
trail of the victims, | as confirmed the dreams.  Hereupon 
it was agreed in a council of war, that MAanliui ſhould com- 
mand: the right wing; and D-c:xs the left, in the enſuing. 
battle; and that he, whoſe troops ſhould: firſt give way, 
ſhould devote himſelf to fave his country, and into the 
midſt of the enemy's battalions. In the ſame council of war, 
conſiſting of the two conſuls, all the lieutenant generals, and 
legionary tribunes, it was likewiſe determined, that the an- 
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lins called Haſte, which they | react 
ſecond line, were ſo called, ding to Farre (13), 
more Fatient times they were placed in the front of the 


(13) Vm ds Ling. Latin. I. iv. 


258 pk: 


[ 
in 
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were perſonally, acquainted with moſt of the Remes officers, 
having ſeep under them in former wars | I happened fon 


began the attack. They were in thoſe times the richeſt of the Ro- 
a, The Triari were ſo named,” becauſe they made the 
thifd line. They were commonly Yererans, and the main ſtrength 
of the army. (The Prizcipe! were armed with ſwords; and the 
Triaris with javelins, called -Pile, whenee they borrowed the name 
of Pilaxi-Miljtss, nod the ſoldiers of the two'lines before them that 
of Mali tas Antepilani. | In aſter ages, the 'Haftati, i: Principes, and. 
Trrarii, ſeem ta have bore much the ſame arms, fince, Po/ybixs.. bas 
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0 the fight If the Hafati and 
were too weak to ſuſtain the fury of the onſet, 
the wider intervals of the Triarii, and then all 
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one body, made anather effort 
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this manner, and leaving theſe 
lines. It was almoſt impoſſible, that 
unſucceſsful, it duly obſerved ; for for- 
gagement muſt have failed them three different 
times, before they could be routed. As for the Roman cavalry, 
at the wings of the army, and fought 
ſometimes on horſeback, as occaſion required, 
. At this time they were not numerous among 


(14) Firg. Georg. J. ii. v. 297. 
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the Larius, gave ground; ſo that the firſt Mug yras Fortec 6 
reti&;Pwithout turniiig their” backs do che“ piſeheyg inte "the 
intervals of che ſecond ine. This * pur Decius 
in mind of his N that 
conſul; ' whoſe wing fert gave way, ſhould" Grote Himſelf 
the Dil Manes Hetherefote Cilled but tb V ali#fws "tie pon? 
tifex maximits, te Ferforat bn hiin the ceremony of confecra” 
tion, thit he mig Gevöte Himſelf im due form. Julia 


ordered him to Mut His "Willitdty "Habit, and put on the robe 
e wore in the ſenate?” Then be covefed his head with 4 


veit, ordered him to put forth his hand under his tobe to his 
chin, and, ſtanding with both his feet” tins javelin, tg 
repeat after him the follSwitig” words : Fanus, 4 
Mars, Rothulits, Brilona, and e Cates, and Novenfiles (U 8 
O alt ye herdes, "who well in Heaten, Seel 0 
rule der dd and our enetifics;" eſpetiatly"ye * hell, 
honour you, iV, RE you, ad Him intreat'you 
the” uu of "ths Rb; f and'to ke alt Tear aa 
from Ar 8 1 Jo, e W def 
Roman "top e myſelf, And wi 


myſelf N wel airkilik 725 the Et 
bares Beis * 


ee 
is eh g Amd coll 
alda had dev ted . — La 315 
tucking up his robe and girding it robe Ges be el bs 
horſe: ln rode” f full fpeed the chicken "of che enem 
battalions.” Both the Rominir” and Latine were fu 1 1 at 
this fight. The conful broke"through* the'firſt line oft the ene- 
my's army, and *penetrated" tb the centte, the Latins bein 
terrified at this new gbr, "and ſeeming as f they were thun- 
derſtruck. At length, ny 
fe 


Fro their 2 
diſcharged a ſhower f darts at the Yevored* conſul," w 
to the ground With Wiambterfels" wounds. ' The death of the 
conſul gave new courage to the Roman. Thoſe who had fe- 
tired returned to the Eharze wich more vigour than ever: 
However, the Earn” filr kept their ground, and in ſome 
places had the advantage. When the news was s brought to 


(U) This * Nevenffle, is Abel 'inchrpreted Some are of 
opinion, that it ff 


gnißes be ne cereated gots,” or thoſe whoſe wor- 
ſhip had been late y introduced in R Others pretend it figni- 
fied the nine maſes. Varro by the word m underſtand the 
nine deities 2 an 197 the Sabiner, vm Lara, Yeifta, 
Minerva, | Concord, Good : Faith. Fortune, Chance, and 


Health — Novenfides inſtead of Nowen/iles, and underſtand 
thereby another kind of gods who prefided over noveities. 


Manlius 


de collegwe% Besth, he med ſome tears, giving 
"him mee de erfed 
cunmand 4 


2 


3 


ug 


10 


the country of the 4 


5 — 
army, be 4p 
of arms once more with the Romans, and 


dered at difcretion, as did Privernum in the territory of the \ 
Velſci. All Campania, 'with Capus its capital, was brought 
into ſubjectiom to its former maſters. The conſul diſ- 

the - Campanians, Latins, and Privernates of their 
| - and diftributed them among the people of Rome. 
However, the Lawrentini in Latium, and the Campanian 


» Liv, I. viii. e. 9. 
Vor. XI. R rr knights, 
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knights, who were the flower of the nobility of the 


1 
13 


had not been concerned in the revolt, were contin 3 25 
poſſeſſions and privileges; nay, theſe faithful to the 
number of ſixteen hundred, Fry ple ola een 
without right of ſuffrage, . might be the 
1 red up in the 

nion of forty 

to each of them 


out of the . 
ed, but Manlius, after ſo many ſignal co 
honours. of a triumph, notwithſtanding Livy? 
bead. He ſoon after fell ſick, — as A Roman — 
wanted in the field, to oppoſe ſome e the 
Antiates, he nominated L. Papirius Craſſus, then pretor, to 
the dictatorſhip; who, having appointed L. Papirius Curſor 
for his maſter of the horſe, kept his troops ſome months in 
the enemy's country upon free quarter, and then returned to 
Rome to preſide at the election of new conſuls for the next 
year, when 9. Rublilius, a plebeian, and Tib. Æmilius, a pa- 
The Latin, trician, were choſen. During their adminiſtration, the Latin: 
; revolted, and formed two armies. Publilius, ſucceeding in an 
expedition againſt one of them, was honoured with a triumph. 
But Amilius, having only gained ſome flight advantages over 
the other, was retuſed that honour, which ſo incenſed him, 
that no tribune of che people ever inveighed more bitterly 
againſt the ,nobility, than the patrician conſul did on this 
occaſion. Hereupon the ſenate, to prevent diſturbances, or- 
dered him to name a dictator. AÆnilius obeyed, but in re- 
venge named to that dignity his plebeian collegue, who ap- 
pointed Brutus Scæva, another plebeian, to be his general of 
the horſe. The dictator, who was intirely devoted to the 
people, employed all his power and influence to eſtabliſh their 
rights on à ſolid foundation. This he effected by three laws, 
which he either made or revived. The firſt was, that the de- 
crees made by the people, at the requeſt of their tribunes, 
ſhould bind all the ſubjects of the republic in general. The 
ſecond, that for the future the laws, which were to be paſſed 
by the centuries, ſhould be firſt approved by the ſenate, and 
that the people ſhould * the hand to them. Hitherto 
the comitia uſed to N the ſenate had a 
power of accepting — rejecting them. third law was, 
that one of the cenſors thould always for the future be a 
ous. The ſenate, to pique Emilius, tender of his ho- 
E. order'd the next year's conſuls, L. Furius Camillus, 
randſon to the great Camillus, and C. Menius, a plebeian, to 
2 an end to the war which he had left unfiniſhed. And 
chat 
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chat the bew Ganfils thight not fail of ſucceſs; they plentiful- 
ly ' furniſhed "them with men, ammunition, arms, &c. by 
which means the united forces of the Latins were defeated, 
the town of  Pediim 


taken by aſſault, and all Zatium brought Bu are de. 


under ſubje&tion. "The conſuls, having finiſhed the war fared a. 
with great glory, returned to Rome, where they were ho- c, ard 
noured, not only. with a triumph, but alſo with two equeſ- ny on: 


trian ſtatues ereted in the forum . 


Tus conſuls having yet ſome time to continue in their office, tir. 
employed it in determining the fate of the conquered. Ca- Year of 


millus was inclined to clemency, and adviſed the fathers rather 
to increaſe the ſubjects of the republic, by admitting the La- 
tins to the privileges of Romans citizens, than to exterminate 
them, and reduce their country to a deſert. The chief men 
in the ſenate were for following the conſul's advice. But as 
ſome cities had been more criminal than others, it was thought 
proper to make a diſtinction in the treatment of them. - 
nuvium,  Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, were. made Roman 
Munucipia, their ſoldiers had the privilege of being incorpora- 
ted in the legions, ſhared all the advantages of the Roman ſol- 
diery, and were no longer upon the faot of auxiliaries. The 
Tuſculans' were reſtored to the enjoyment of their ancient pri- 
vileges, the ſenate being unwilling to condemn a whole coun- 
try for the faults of a few, WhO had joined the enemies of their 
republic. Yelitre was razed, and its ſenate and inhabitants 
removed into another city beyond the Tiber. The Antiates 
were granted the freedom of Roman citizens ; but their fleet, 
conſiſting of ſix gallies, was partly burnt, and partly carried 
into the Roman ports. With the braſs beaks of their veſſels, 
called in Latin Roftra, the conſul Mænius adorned the pulpit, 
from whence the Roman magiſtrates harangued the people; 
and hence it was ever after "called the Refra. The inhabi- 
tants of Tybur and Prenefte were deprived of all their lands, 
not ſo much on account of their late revolt, as for having for- 
merly affiſted the Gault. And laſtly, all the Latins in gene- 
ral were forbidden to aſſemble their diets as uſual, to marry 
out of their relpeQive tribes, or to have common markets or 
fairs for trade, As for the cities of Campania, their lands 
were taken from them, and divided among the Romans. 
Thus were the tws molt fruitful provinces of Italy ſubdued 
by the republic, and the Latins, from allies of Rome, made 
o 
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that the Sidich had. aflembled Locate Tray 4 
j ined. by che Samnites, v| dilator, vis. P. Camelia RAV. 
e ws appointed td march out againſt them. 4 4 

did. not laſt long ; the augurs f 
defective in ſome circumiſtunces, and 
N raged at this time in 


it Rene eee 
ing to the B Capittlini, 10 2 \Papirius Carſerand C. Pa- 
rehm Libs Viſolus, whoyin all likelihood, reduced the Sidicini, | 
for we find-no other epoth of aher reduction. L neither 
mentious theſe conſuls, nor gives any account of this year ; 
which is a great onion, and would evirfound the whole chro- 
nology of the republic, were it not for the Faſt; Capitolini, 
which name the above-mentioned :confuls. They were fuc- 
ceeded by A. Cornelius,” a ſecond time conſul, and Cu. Domi- 
tius, who were obliged to name a dictator, upon a groundlefs 
report, that the Gau were preparing for a war with the re- 
public. Papirius Crafſus was 6—— Upen, 
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Piotitu made his 


* _ ©  perititious ceremony xz performed t 
"his e dignity} and gave way to the con- 
ſulate of L. t, a ſecond time conſul, and L. 
Plautius Ven. Int the begi of their year, the Priver- 
nates, in conjunction with "Tome of the inhabitants of undi, 


revolted at the iniſtigation of Yitruviy: Vaccus, a native of chat 
| all che ri 


ricws of W el Wag i motion. The ber . L. 
Enilius a ſecond time, and C. Phun, entered upon their 
office the very day they were chbſen;"tho' before the uſual 
time, and dtew lots for their 'commiinds.” It fell to Zmilius 
wo act againſf the Gfwh ; and to His to carry on the 
2 Emilzus mide” the with the ut- 
vi . I nn 
—— who were able to bear” arm, upon the mili 
roll. Such was the terror che very mme of. the Gan 
into the Ramm. Rut the great army; "raiſed on this occaſi- 
on, marched no further than ii, the conful received 
certain advice, that all was het h the Gan. He then 
Priver- Joined his 88 before "Privermen, which, being already 
num ales fatigued with's Ing fiege, ſufrendered; and delivered up Vi- 
truvius, the author of the revolt, who was, by an order from 
the ſenate, firſt beateti with rods, und then The 
two conſuls on their return to Nou, were honoured with a tri- 
umph, and Zmilizs moreover” with the ſurname of "Priver- 
Ads. What now rem was to the Privernates. 
Such of the ſenators,” as had continued in the place after the 
revolt, were removed beyond the Tiker, and forbid to paſs 
6 ama: canta As for the inno- 
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tion. Arbitrators, cried the Samnites, we will have none but 


the gods and our ſwords. Battles will determine our preten- 
ſions better than words. ars ſhall put an end to our diſ- 
in the plains of Campania. Go, Romans, tell your con- 
pow. mg we wait for them between Capua and Szefſula. Our 
ſwords. will there determine, which of the two nations ought 
to give law to/the reſt of [taly. The embaſſadors replied, „We 
ſhall not take our orders from you; our generals will lead us 
whither they think fit, and we ſhall follow them. In the mean 
while, the time for the new elections drawing near, the ſenate, 
without recalling the conſuls, ordered a dictator to be named to 
prefide in the comitia. The conſul Cornelius nominated A. 
Claudexs . Marcellus, a plebeian, who choſe Sp. Paſthumius Al- 
binus for. his maſter of the horſe. But, the augurs pretending 
that the nomination was invalid, Marcellus was * "vg 
dicate the ditatorſhip, and, Pofthumius the command of the 
horſe. The people, im that the view of the augurs 
was only to wound the plebeian intereſt, made loud com- 
plaints, and murmured at that ambitiqus college z but in the 
end ſuperſtition prevailed, IF the government falling into an 
inter-regnum, C. 2 % and L. Papirius . 
wece choſen conſuls for the enſuing year. ſe, putting them- 
ſelves. at the head of 72 army, . which Cornelius had com- 
.manded, entered Samaium, and being joined by the Lucani- 
ans and Apulians, two nations to which the Romans had been 


hitherto utter ſtrangers, penetrated farther into the enemy's 
r xovage raged their lands and ſeized three of their citics, 
viz. Alliſæ, Callifæ, and wm. On the other hand, Pub- 


lilius, being continued by people, at the motion of their 
tribunes, at the head of the ſame army he had commanded 


the year before, with the title of proconſul, took at length palæpolis 
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Palepolis, py a ftratagem laid and executed by two of the alen by a 


citizens. Four thouſand Samnites and two thouſand of the fratagem. 


inhabitants of Nola, a city of Campania, having got into the 
town before-it was inveſted, under pretence of ſtrengthening 

the gariſpn, kept the inhabitants in a cruel ſtate of . 
and committed all ſorts of debaucheries, which they extended 
even to the wives of that unhappy people, and their children of 
both ſexes. In this diſtreſs the Palepolitans, having long 
waited in vain for relief. from the Tarentines, reſolved at 
length to have recourſe to their enemies, in order to deliver 
_ themſelves from the oppreſſion of their defenders. Nym- 
pbius and Charilaus, the two chief magiſtrates of the city, took 
upon them, with the conſent of the principal inhabitants, the 


execution of the enterpriſe, Charilaus eſcaped as a deſertet 
Vor. XL. Si te 
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to the Roman camp, where he imparted to the proconſul 
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curioſity ark them. 
The Face, who were but a ſtupid people, ſuffering them- 
ſelves ſo groſs a cheat, immediately 
y, and, without examining into 
2 © mera 23. decreed, that war ſhould be 
with the Ramant, and their ancient alliance with 
— renewed.. Purſuant to this reſolution, an em- 
baſſy was ſent to the latter, ho cauld ſcarce believe the de- 
putation real ; and therefore would not hearken to their propo- 
falstill hoſtages were delivered, and Sammite gariſons put into all 
their towns. . The. complied with all their de- 
r 3 K too 


is, bound, their Ries — 
ee for a time ; whereas the 
2 young plebeian of extraordinary 
y, by name Publilivs, had volun- 
ſlave — one L. Papirius, in order to pay 

Papirius,.conceiving à doteſtable paſſiun 
for — and not 2 to get * 
his virtue by promiſes and careſſes, cauſed him to be whip- 
ped moſt unmerciſully. 2 this cruel treatment, Publilius, 
having ſound means to make his eſcape, complained pub- 
licly of the inhuman uſage. he bad met with, and told the 
accaſion of it. The people, filled wich compaſſion for the 
. plebeian, and with reſentment againſt his maſter, 
the conſuls to aſſemble the ſenate, and, preſenting 
Publilius before them with his back all bloody and torn, de- 
manded juſtice on their knees. The ſenate had regard 
their cyjes, and, without decreeing any * againſt P- 
8 12 pirius, 
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| firius, whoſe crime was not ſufficiently proved, paſſed a 
decree, which' was readily accepted, and confirmed in the 
comitia. It enacted, That for the future no perſon whatſde- 
ver ſhould be held in fetters, or other 3onds, but for ſome crime 
that deſerved it, and only till the criminal had ſuffered the pu- 
niſbment due by law ; and that creditors fb only have a 
2 to attach the goods, and not ſeize the perſons, of their 
| ors, | | 8 
The Veſti- Ty the following conſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. 
ni defeated Junius Brutus, the Veftini, a people on the coalt of the A- 
by the cer Ariatic ſea, took arms againſt Nome, but were defeated by 
Jul Brutus. Brut, who took from them the two cities of Cutina and 
Cinglia. Camillus, who was to act againſt the Somnites, 
falling fick, named to the dictatorſhip p © Papirius Curſor, 
who appointed , Fabius Rullianus to be his of the 
horſe. The dictator took the field againſt the Samnites, but 
ſoon after returned to Rome, on account of ſome religious 
relating to the auſpices conſulted before his departure. 
Before he left the army, he forbad Fabius, whom he intruſt- 
ed with the command of it, to venture a battle in his abſence. 
Q. Fabius But Fabius, diſdaining to have his hands ſo tied up, notwith- 
eng ages the ſtanding the diQtator's prohibition, attacked the Sammzites, and 
Samnites, gained a complete victory, having killed above twenty thouſand 
contrary to of them on the ſpot. The young conqueror, with this 
the orders ſucceſs, inſtead of lodging the ſpoils of the enemy in the 
of Papirius quæſtor's hands, cauſed them all to be burnt, that they might 
the 4i24- not increaſe the poinp of the diQator's triumph. Beſides, he 
Ms a did not fend any account of his victory to the dictator, un- 
Ft: der whoſe auſpices be had fought, but only to the ſenate, 
Ay Hereupon the dictator ſet out in all haſte from Rome to pu- 
ni his difobedient general of the horſe... But Fabias, having 
| timely notice of his coming, and of his deſign, called-toge- 
ther the troops, and in a ſeditious harangue committed to 
them the defence of his life and fortune. His ſp: was 
applauded x the legions ; they all promiſed him their aſſiſt- 
ance, and d, that nothing but death ſhould ſeparate 
them from a commander, under whoſe eonduct they had 
gained fo fignal a victory. In the mean time, the dictator 
arrived, and, having affembled the troops, ordered the crier 
to call the general of the horſe to appear before him. Fa- 
bius obeyed the ſummons, and being queſtioned by the dic- 
or concerning his diſobedience,” returned only dark and 
fuſed anſwers. As he could offer nothing in defence of 


ſo bad a cauſe, Papirius ordered the lictors to ſtrip him, and 
prepare. their rods and axes. But while the executioners 
yere tearing off his cloaths, he found means to _— 
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of their hands, and to retire among the Triarii. A loud I con- 
ſhout was immediately heard, from the place whither Fabius demned by 
had fled, which was anſwered by the whole army. The he dida- 
ſoldiers all to a man declared in his favour ; but expreſſed Cr, but 
their ſentiments very differently. Some threatened the dicta- ee by 
tor 3 others begged pardon for the offender. Thoſe who the fol- 
ſtood next to the tribunal defired, in a ſuppliant manner, eri. 
Papirius to ſpare the life of his general of the horſe, and not 
condemn all the troops in him. I he lieutenant-generals of the 

army, who ſurrounded the dictator, intreated him to put off the 
execution till the next day, to give the ſoldiers time to cool, 

and to take ſome time himſelf to calm his mind. But the 

dictator continued inflexible ; nay, he commanded, with 

an angry tone, the licutenant-generals to leave the tribunal. 
Hereupon the ſedition increaſed, and the ſoldiers grew more 

furious. The dictator commanded filence, but neither he 

nor his criers could be heard. The legionaries were ready to 

offer violence to their general, but night coming on put an 

end to the tumult. Fabius, not thinking it prudent to ſtand 

another trial, eſcaped to Rome, where his father immediately 
got the ſenators aſſembled, in order to obtain a favourable de- 

cree for him. But Papirius, arriving on a ſudden, took his 

place in the ſenate, and ordered the lictors to ſeize young Fa- 

bius. In vain did the ſenators intercede for the criminal; 
Payirius was inexorable. Hereupdn the father, having no 23, £,,4,, 
other reſource, appealed to the people in comitia. There had n Fabius 
never yet been any inſtance of an appeal from the ſentence of appeal; 
the dictator. But nevertheleſs Papirius did not think fit to from the 
difallow the ſuperior authority of the people, ſo that the cauſe di4ator to 
was before the comitia aſſembled in the forum. Thi- the people. 
ther 'repaired the dictator with few attendants ; but the Fabii 
were guarded by all the people of diſtinction in Rome. Both 
the Fabii aſcended the reſtra with the dictator. The ſon had 
a right · tu harangue the people from thence, as general of the 
horſe ; but the father had no right, it being the privilege 
of magiſtrates only to appear there. Papirius therefore ſtern- 
ly ordered him to be pull'd down, as not being in office; and 
alſo the ſon, as a criminal, who had forfeited the privileges 
annexed to his office. The' father, placing himſelf then at. 
the foot of the ro/fra, broke out into bitter invectives againſt 
the haughtineſs and cruelty of Papirius, cited the caſes of Mi- 
nucius and L. Furius, who had not been fo ſeverely puniſhed, 
though they had fo ght contrary to the advice of Cincinnatus 
and the great Camillus, dictators, and omitted nothing that 
could be faid in ſo bad a cauſe, He clamoured, he com- 
plained, he called upon the gods and men for help, and, em- 
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gratitude to them better, than by punctually and hat” Lou 
obeying, whether in peace or in war, your lawful comman- 


* ders. Go; you are at liberty. Theſe words were followed 

7 dy univerſal acclamations, ſome congratulating Fabizs, others 
exprefling their gratitude to Papirius. Both the dictator and 

his general of the horſe were conducted back te their houſes 

1 


ſtaid in Rome the Samnites, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, inſulted the Roman army, knowing 
that they would not ſtir out of their camp to engage them, 
for fear of meeting with the ſame fate as young Fabius. And 
indeed Af. Valerius, one of the licutenant-generals, ſuffered 
a derachment of Romans, who were eſcorting a convoy, to be 
cut in pieces, though be might eaſily have reſcued them, ſay- 
ing, that he dreaded the ſeverity of the dictator, more than the 
enemy's foroes. This accident greatly contributed to increaſe 
the hatred of the ſoldiery to their general, who ſoon after ar- 
riving in the camp, with his eral of the horſe, L. Pa- 
pirins Craſſus, a relation of his own, found his men fo ex I- 
perated againſt him, that he loſt all hopes of making any 
great progreſs. The Samnites, informed of the preſent diſ- 
poſition of the Roman army towards their general, imme- 
diately marched out and offered him battle. Pupirias, think- 
ing himſelf obliged in honour to accept the challenge, drew 
up his men, and, in order to ſupply the want of affection in 
his- ſoldiers by his ſkill in war, potted them fo advantageouſly, 
that it was not poflible for them to be intirely defeated. 

fought indeed very faintly for fear of increaſing the 
glory of their general ; but after all they did not loſe the 
batgle, there being more Samnites killed than Romans, though 
the number of the wounded was much greater on the ſide of 
the latter. After the battle Papirius acted a part which ſur- 
prized every body. Not one officer, or ſoldier, who had be- 
haved negligently in the engagement, was ſo much as repri- 
minded. Laying aſide the ſeverity and majeſty of a dictator, 
he went about with his lieutenants, viſiting the wounded ſol- 
diers, put his head into their tents, aſked them how they did, 
and charged their tribunes to take particular care of them. As 
in this ſudden change he did not diſcover the leaſt affectation, 
the army, which had always had a great eſteem for him, 
came in a ſhort time to ſhew him a moſt tender affection. 


The people in the city, being informed of this unexpected al- Papirius 

teration, thought fit to continue him fix months longer in defears the 
his employment, during which time he gave the enemy a total Samnites, 
overthrow, over-ran Samnium, and reduced the enemy to ſue and obliges 
for peace, This the dictator granted them on theſe three m t ſue 
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they ſhould cloath all bis 
troops: 2. that they ſhould give them a year's pay: and, 3. 
that they ſhould get the treaty confirmed by.the ſenate. Pa- 
pirius on his return to Rome was ; a triamph, after 
which he ogg at the election of the new conſuls, C. Su/- 
* Longus, and Q. Aulus Cerretanus, and then reſigned 

s dignity. The Samnites, to whom the ſenate had only 
granted a year's truce, no ſooner heard that Papiriur bad 
quitted the dictatorſhip, than they took the field. As the 
Apulians declared for them againſt Rome, the forces of the re- 
public were divided between the two conſuls. Aulus marched 
againſt the Apulians, and Sulpicius againſt the Samnſtes ; but 


little progreſs was made in the war this year, both Sqamnites 


and Apulians keeping themſelves cloſe in their ſtrong- holds. 


The conſuls But the next year, when Q Fabius, who had been general of 
Q 2 the horſe to Papirius, and L. Fuluius Corous were conſuls, 


Fulvius 
Corvus 
gain 2 
compleat 
widtory - 
wer them. 


the Samnites having raized a formidable army, ſurprized the 


. they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that few of them eſcaped. Ther 


Romans, commanded by the two conſuls, in a very diſadvan- 
tageous poſt, and obliged them to hazard a battle, which laſted 
many hours without either fide's giving way. At length the 
imprudence of the Samnite cavalry turned the fortune of Aug 
day in favour of the Romans. For the conſul, havin 

edly ſent away the 'baggage of the army under a oa, Ya, e 
the enemy's horſe, not being aware of the ſnare, wheeled off 
to ſeize it. But when they had put themſelves into diſorder, 
and loaded their horſes with SOD the conſuls detachgd 
all the Roman cavalry with orders to fall upon them; whith 


the Roman cavalry, 2 a great us fo. about, 3 
the rear of the Samnite infantry, which yet given 


ground. This unenpected attack Ek hos with terror, 


and threw them into confuſion. The Romans purſuing th/- 


advantage, cut all thoſe Samnzites, who kept their ground, 


Thoſe who fled were for the moſt part put to the 
ſword by the horſe, and among the reſt the, general himſel;. 
The Samnites, after this defeat, repenting of their breach oi 
the truce, endeavoured to the Romans, by making reſti- 
tution of what plunder they had taken contrary to the faith of 
the treaty. They likewile paſſed adecree, that Brutulus Pa- 
pius, 3 man of diſtinction among them, but the chief author of 
the breach, ſhould be delivered up to the Romans. But he hav- 


ing laid violent hands on himſelf, * dead body was carried to 
. with all the captives and ſpoil taken in the time of the 
truce. After this the conſul Fulvius returned to Rome ; but his 


| __ led an army into Apulia, where he muſt have been at- 


tended 


| tes, being refuſed a peace, notwithſtanding 
akon they had made for the breach of the truce, 


and Sp. Pofthumius confuls, who, putting themſclves at the 
bead of the army,/took their rout to Calatia, a city of Cam- 
pana. When they arrived at that place, Pontius, who had 
. enciinped among the woods and mountains, in the neighbour- 

hood of Ceudizum, a little town in Samnivm, about a league 
1 rom Calatia, cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Samnite 
my was laying ſiege ta Luceria in Apulia; and the more 
illy to deceive them, he ſent ten of his ſoldiers in the 


habjt of to lead flocks into different parts between 
\ (audition and Calatia, with inftruQtions to agree all in the 


© report, when taken by the enemy. The ſtratagem had 
"rhe defired effect; and tes Rods . of war re- 
ſolved to march into Apulia, and relieve Luceria. Some were 
for marching the fartheſt way about, through the open coun- 
try ; others, fearing left the place ſhould in the mean time 
fall into the enemy's hands, preferred the ſhorteſt way to the 
ſafeſt ; and their opinion prevailing, the army began to 
march- through narrow paſſes, and climb up rocks, which 
| ſeemed igacceffible, At length they came to the fatal place, 
which has been fince known by the name of the Caudine 
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The Cau- Forks, The conſuls marched their troops 


2 — them(elves thus ſhut in, 


by the 
enemy. 
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à marrow 
hollow way, having on each fide. thick foreſts 3 and from 


Forks. thence deſcended —— ſo. furfounded with, hills that 


The hills were ſo covered 


. 


caping, ſtood immoveable, A nd | 
and wiſhing to diſcover ſome ſigns o 

ons faces. The conſuls, to put_a'good face upon the War, 
pitched their tent, and ordered fortifications to be raiſed, as 
if they had a mind to continue there. The ſoldiers laughed 
at this fruitleſs precaution, but nevertheleſs raiſed ; rampart 
along the water, though they. were all the while {coffed at and 
inſulted by the enemy from the tops of the eminegces. As 
ſoon as the army was encamped, the chief officers repaired of 
their own accord to the conſuls tent z but the time of the 


8 
out wholeſome expedients, the gods themſelves not being able, 
as Livy ſays, to deliver them without a miracle. In the mean 


time, night came on, which the ſoldiers, inſtead of taking 


their reſt, ſpent in diſcourſing about the unhappy fituation of 


their ables: On the other * the n elated with 
this ſurpriſing ſucceſs, could no among themſelyes what 
uſe to make of it In this i „it was unanimouſly 

in a council of war to conſult old Herennizs, the ge- 
neral's father, and the oracle of the nation. A meſſenger 
was therefore diſpatched to him with. a letter, informing him 
of the extremity, to which his ſon had, by his addreſs, redu- 
ced the Roman army, and deſiring him to adviſe them how 
they ſhould treat an army, hitherto invincible, but now in- 
tirely at their mercy. wiſe old man returned the 


„ 3 I adviſe my ſon 1 4 
paſſage 


ima- 
— that there was ſome myſtery in matter, and preſs 
ont ius to have his father brought to camp. to. explain 


himſelf. - When the wiſe Herennius was come and introduced 
to the council hetold them, that Rome was a po 

whoſe afteQtion they might promiſe themſelves the greateſt 
benefits, and from whoſe enmity they had reaſon to fear the 
greateſt miafortunes. 1 affection, ſaid he, by 
a ſignal act of generofity, we to ourſelves, a happy and 
laſting tranquillity. On the other hand, if we cut off all the 
flower of her youth at one blow, we ſhall be ſafe, at leaſt 
for a time. In good 7 there is no medium. between 
theſe two extremes. Either fave the Romans in ſuch manner 
as to make them your friends, or deſtroy them ſo effectually as 
to render them leſs formidable enemies. Be Ponting and his 
officers, rejecting this advice, choſe a middle way, not ſo ge- 
nerous- as the former, nor- quite-ſo rigorous as the latter. 


They ſpared their lives, but at the ſame time treated them 
= enemies. 

Wis the Semnites were thus deliberating about the fate 
of the Romans, the ſcarcity of proviſions increaſed daily in 
the inveſted camp; and no hopes of relief appeared, or 
gene, 2 Some ſoldiers indeed attempted to 
get out 3 back by the 
— parties. In this deſperate condition, the conſuls 
ſent a deputation to the Samnites to deſire a peace upon equi- 
22 and in caſe of refuſal to invite __ 2 

ontius, with a. haughty air, the e following 
anſwer : We —.— — the victory is already 
gained. Not a man of your legions ſhall eſcape, till you have 
all been diſarmed, and paſſed one by one under yoke. 
This is a preliminary, which I abſolutely inſiſt upon. Be- 
ſides this, the Romans ſhall leave Samnium, and withdraw 
their 
us. 


colonies from all the cities which they have taken from 
Tell your conſuls this from me; and, if they do not 


accept the terms propoſed, appear no more in my preſence. 


This anſwer occaſioned as great a conſternation in the camp, 


as if had received advice that they muſt dic. Nothing 
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L. Lentulus, 


While heſitating, 


were reduced. 


and yet: could not rejet it in the extremity to which they 


they were thus 
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The 


Samnites ing him and the reſt of the officers concerned i 
— the Samnites ; which he moved might 


treaty bound by it, as not | 
with the that the honour of the republic would 


who choſe lia Partus for his 


be 

The ſenators were ftruck ion: 
of Poſthumius, and ſhewed 
elteem. However, they approved of 


it into a decree. Two tribunes of the people, 
raiſed to that office fince-their retura from the 


err 


maintaining, that the ſatisfaction 


to ＋ 


ir companions, and with that view 
; The Romans talked of nothing now 
but Poſtbumius ; they compared his devotement to that of 
Decius, and thinking that their republic was obliged in juſ- 
tice to nothing more, than to deliver up into the hands of 
the Sammites thoſe. who had ſigned the treaty, began to 
make the neceflary preparations far a new war. There need- 
ed no orders to raiſe troops ; an, army was ſoon formed al- 
moſt - wholly of voluntiers, the Roman youth burning with 
rage againſt the Samnites. The Caudine legions were again 
inrolled, and à powerful army, marching from Rome in a 
few days, arrived in the neighbourhood of Caudium. As the 


.519 


The con- 


Samnites were encamped at a ſmall diſtance, preparations were eli ah 


made for ſurrendering up the Roman officers in due form 

a fecialis. Cornelius Arvina, who was deputed by the republic 
to the ceremony, began with commanding Po/thu- 
mixs's, hands to be tied. But the officer, who was to do it, 
not tying the cord hard enough, out of reſpect to ſo great a 
man, the generous Poſthumius reproved him. Why do you 
ſpare me, ſaid he ? Tie me in ſuch a manner, that the enemy 
may have nothing to ſuſpect in my ſurrender. In this captive 
Rate, the Raman officers were led to the Samnite camp, 
and preſented to Pontius by the fecialis, who expreſſed himſelf 
in theſe words, as he had been directed: Since theſe men 
.undertook to conclude a peace with you without any commiſſion, 
and committed a crime in ſo doing, we deliver them up to you, 
in order to free ourſelves from any ſhare in the puniſhment, 
which they alone have deſerved. Upon this Pofthumius, as 
offended with what the fecialis ſaid, immediately gave him 
a blow on the thigh with his knee, and ſternly faid, I am 
now a Samnite, and you an embaſſador of Rome. I have there- 
fore by this blow violated the law of nations ; and you are 
authorized to make war upon us. But this little 


nite „who laid before the fecialis and Pęſbumius the 
injuſtice and baſeneſs of their proceedings. He told them, 
that they were obliged in juſtice either to obſerve the treaty, 

| or 


the treaty, 
wp to the 


Samnites, 


low artifice ſerved only to raiſe the indignation of the Sam- 


2 . 


þ 2 > 
"ls II. 


des. and you en 
. 
maxims upon which 
. to act? "this the juſtice with which 
you proceed in treat ich other nations? As for you, Fe- 
humigs, do you think pac; patio reno 
cages: the blow you have given, as an inſult 
„ Is it thus that you p 
dee of treaties? Are e 


the e 
* he priſoners, and Teave them 


| | Poſfthumins 1 — ne ſaſe to the camp, 
where all e ready to enter upom action. 
On the other band, the Samnites kept cloſe within theic 


their-houſes made a 4 
Samnites and Satricami, 
don the city, cauſed a 
83 thoſe who Þ d hy 


e ee Roman 
name, cauſed all, who. had; ſurrendered, to be burnt alive. 
Only a ſmall number of the Fregellani, who. had not hearken- 
ed to the enemy's promiſes, retired fighting, and with their 
| ſwords cut themſelves a way through the of the Samnite 
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Fregeſlæ 
fſerprixed 
by ths 

Samnites. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


or ſend the Roman army again ta the Caudine Forks, There, 
ſajd he, your conſuls may reje& the peace, if they diſlike it. 
Your honour will then be untainted, and your fidelity, as 


well as the law of nations, will be preſerved inviolate. But 


ſhall the lives of your troops be ſaved, and you enjoy all 
the advantages of the peace, while we reap no benefit from 
our conventions ? Are "theſe the uitable maxims upon which 
your feciales are ordered to act ! this the juſtice with which 
you proceed in treating with other nations? As for you, Poft- 
humius, do you think 13 gods will take you for a Samnite, and 
conſider the blow you have given, as an inſult offered to the 
Roman people by our nation? Is it thus that you ſport with 
religion and the faith of treaties? Are ſuch ludicrous tranſ- 
actions hecoming the gravity of a conſul, and the dignity of a 


great nation? Lictors, untie the orifoners, and Jeave them 


tree to go where they pleaſet, © 

Poſthumius and his company returned ſafe to the camp, 
where all things were getting ready to enter upon action. 
On the other hand, the Samnites kept cloſe within their 
intrenchments, having, as Livy ſays, a foreboding of the 
misfortunes which afterwards befel them. They repented, 
but too late, of their not having hearkened to the wiſe coun- 
ſels of Herennius. So that Pontius, though conqueror, loft in 
great meaſure his reputation, while Poſthumius, though con- 
quered and obliged to paſs under the yoke, gained immortal 
glory among his countrymen, For the Romans looked 
on the liberty he had gained them of making war as a 
certain victory, Not long after the inhabitants of Satricum 
revolted from the Romans, and, being ſupported by a de- 
tachment of Samnites, ſurprized Fregellæ a Roman colony. 
The Fregellani, running to arms, attempted to drive the 
enemy out of their city. All the inhabitants, women and 
children not excepted, ſtood up in defence of their lands, 
their altars, and their houſhold gods, and from the tops of 
their houſes made a dreadful laughter of the enemy. The 
Samnites and Satricani, fearing they ſhould be obliged to aban- 
don the city, cauſed a proclamation to be made, offering 
quarter to all thoſe who ſhould lay down their arms. Upon 
this many ſubmitted ; but the Samnites, not thinking 
themſelves obliged to keep their word with any of the Roman 
name, cauſed all, who had ſurrendered, to be burnt alive. 
Only a ſmall number of the FregeHani, who had not hearken- 
ed to the enemy's promiſes, retired fighting, and with their 
ſwords cut themſelves a way through the midſt of the Samnite 
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camped 
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Vor. XI. 


munching out of his intrenchments, he drew up his men. 
Samnites appeared in order of battle, the dic- 
tator uſſembled bis men, in order to exhort them, as was 


uſual on ſuch occaſions, to behave thettiſelves vufjantly. But 
the foldiers animated th an” eager” deſire of revenge, de- 
clamours, that the | 

and fell a 
prefſed,” It was thew'uſual- to begin general ations with 
ſome diſcharges of "Carts and ſtones; but the ardor of the 
Romans was | 

Cornelius 4 kind of madneſs.” 
zac. Nothing 4 


was put to the 
verthrow, Aid plundered 


4 
4 
LH 

oy 


En ar. 4. The, Roman Hiſtory. 
the threategings oſ the Tarentines. But nevertheleſs, he pre- 
tended to pa a regard to them, and anſwered the embaſſa- 
dors, that he would confer with the dictator. And indeed the 
two generals had a conference ; but it was only about the 
— —— taken with relation to the en- 
gagement, While the Romans were ſacri ficing, as was cuſ- 
tomary before a battle, the embaſſadags came for their anſwer. 
1 — — and with an air, which ſhewed how 
account Ram made of the menaces of ſo r 
people, Tbe chickens, ſaid be, ſeed perfectly the 
boa, too are much pleaſed with our tins; 22 
therefore we are going to fight, as you perceive. 
He then led his troops out of the camp, in order to engage 
the enemy. But the Samnites, being ſeized with a ſudden De Sam- 
fright at their approach, declared, that they would keep nites de- 
themſelves within their camp upon the defenſive, out of re- _ in 
ſpect to the Tarentines. I he Jegionarics, encouraged by this Apulia. 

timorouſneſs of the.enemy, attacked their intrenchments with 

;ſuch vigour and reſolution, that they ſoon forced them, and 

put all to the {word-who came in their way, ſparing * 
men, children, flaues, not even the beaſts of burden. Scarce 
| r. 
| | irſty of ſs © in 


$23 


to the campaign, but the — hh 

gorouſiy defended. both by the — «acl and ib thoſe 
Samnites, who had eſcaped fcom the battle, and taken refuge 

in the beſieged city ; among whom, was, as ſome authors tell 

us „ Pontius himſelf. But notwithſtanding this. reinforce- 

ment.” the gatiſon, being greatly di by famine, offered 

to capitulate, and to rcleafe the 122 hoſtages, on con- 

dition that the. Raman mould raiſe the ſiege . But Papirius 
peremptorily inſiſted, that all che ſoldiers in the place, to the Luceria 
number of ſeven thouſand, ſhould unarmed, and with anc taten 33 
garment each, paſs under the yoke; and Pontius at the head Papirius 
of them... Theſe conditions were accepted, and the Romans Curſor. 
had the pleaſure of retaliating upon Pantius and his Samnites 

the ignominy, which he had made them and their conſuls un- 
a the eee, r. But their: greateſt, ſatafaction 
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ground with 'one _ The Samnites, not in the leaſt diſ- 
heartened at the dea of their general, ought of nothing but 
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4 
atnd free : Rome from'To. terrible a reproach. The example 


of the Rams cavalry was followed by the Sammites ; ſo that a 
battle 9 between them on foot, in which the Re- 75, Sam. 


F 


A 
tales 9 — 


Fabius 


declared for the Sanni, after having maſſacred a Roman 
colony ſettled in their territory. The Somnites, after the re- 
duction of Phftia, followed him; which Fabius no ſooner un- 
detſtood, than he turned back to meet them, and came to an 

engagement with them near the narrow paſs of Lentule, not 
far from the P marſhes. .: Night put an end to it before 
either party could claim the victory; and both armics the next 
day continued their march to Sora, the one to attack, the 
other to defend, it. 1 mean time, the dictator having 


choſen a new general of the horſe, L,Fabius, a relation of b 


— 7 with "ot 
dictator, pretending feat, 
in order to draw the enemy'adniny near is 
Is the 3 I Os 
man general all on a ſudden, without jj 
of the ſuccours Rome had ſent hin, . 8 . 
his tent, which was the e 
dictator ſhe wed, and his ſudden eur of Pring bt > ted 
ſoldiers thought themſelves in great „ imagined 
they had no remedy left but to make a fally on the ene- 
my. The dictator conhemed; them in this 9 by tel- 
ling them, that their caſe was ſuch, that they muſt either con- 
quer or periſh ; that be had ordered ſirs to be (et to their 

— ug but that they , bs ann. take up che. lol by: the 
plunder of the cities, which had ſhaken off the Roman yoke, 
and ſided with the However, he gave private 
orders to ſet fire to. thoſe tents -only-which were next to the 
ramparts ; and this was the fignal for the general of the horſe 
to put his troops in motion, and fall upon the enemy's rear. 

As every thing was executed with wonderful harmony, the 


enemy 


4 


prevailed, and carried back to the camp the body nites 4 
the, battle, — Sammites feated by 
Pliftia, "which they took by aſfault. Fabius, 
purſued that of Saticula, which at length cap itulated, see, 
From Saticula the dictator, without loſs of time, . to and Sati- 


beficge Sora, 2 city in the country of the Volſei, which bad cula taker. 
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rap, ſo no hounds to their fury. The three cities were taken, "a i 
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the fame day ind at the ſame hour the Reman ſoldiers; hav= 

Ing got into them unger various diſguiſes, put all the inhabi- 

tants to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age; and this 

upon the bare ſuſpicion of a febellion. Luceria, which had 

revolted and 'miaſlacted the colony which Reme had ſent thi- Luceria 

ther, was taken the fame year by aſſault; arid both the inhabi- retalei. 

tants and Sannites, who deferided it; put to the ſword. The 

ſenate was at-firft inielined to rage a city, which had ſo often 

revolted ; but it was aſterwards reſolved, that * „. 

two thouſand five hundred mien ſhould be ſent thither from 

8 to ſecurte that important city, which kept all Apulia 
awe *; | 
Tus Campanians, notwithſtanding theſe examples of ſeve- 

rity, prepared oner more; as they were a reſtleſs and factious 

to ſhake off the Roman yake: Rome therefore thought 

to name a dictatot to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection, by 

arms; and tlie fear of ai abſolute magiſtrate. C. Mænins was C. Meni 

taiſed to that dignity the ſecund time; and he choſe the ſame us AMdtarer: 

general of the horſes. Foſtius, whom he had named to that | 

poſt in his formet diftatorſhip. The dictator entered Campa- 

nia, and encaniped neut Capua; while the conſul Suſpicius, at 

the head of another army; drew near Caudium, where the 

Saninites waited for the inſurrection of the Campanidns. The 

two armies tanie ſoon to an in which the Samnites 

gained at firſt the advantage; but by the pruderit conduct of 

the conſul: Sulpicids, were in the end entirely defeated, with 757 Sam- 

the loſs of thirty thouſand men killed or taken. After this urtes over- 

victory the conſul ajarched to Boufanuni, one of the chief ci- geg, 

ties of Sammium and; having poſted” his troops round it in % fg 

quarters of refreſhment; returned es Rome, which he entered , Heu 

in triumph b. | 2 
Tas enſuing year L. Papirius Gurſer, a fifth time, and 
C. Junius Brutus, à ſecond time; were raiſed to the conſulate. 
But nevertheleſs; a dictator was nominated to carry on the 
war againſt the Samnites. The perſon honoured with that 

dignity was C. Patilfns Libs; ſirnamed Viſolus, who, having 
choſen Patilius Libo; one of the Jaſt yeas:s confuls, for his 
general of the horſe; ſet out for Bovienum, where the legions 
were cantoned ; but in a ſhort time quitred that poſt to retake 
Fregellæ, which the enemy abandoned at his approach. Af- 
ter he had placed a ftrong gariſon iti it; he led his army a- 
gainſt Nel, which he quickly reduced, as he did likewiſe the 
cities of Atina and Calatia, both in the ſame province. The 
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continuing 
ed on either fide, the diftator — CES up new 


ble in his cenſorſhip took upon him to Wande the. pride 
proper — It 
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year, when M. Valerim Maximas'and' P. Dreius 
Mus were in the conſulate, the n 
the apprehenſions of a war with all 3 
Sulpicius Longus dictator to conduct it. But, the 
rr 


enemies againſt his 

: Ar ome the dy was was greatly diſturbed by the innovations 
of Ain (lands, at this time cenſor. He was a man ex- 
tremely' wedded to his own opinion, and had boldneſs enough 
to uridertake any thing, and ſteadineſi to maintain whatever 
he undertook. He was an able civikan, and looked upon 
as the oracle of Rome in all knotty points. of law; but a lover 
of reformations, and one Who took delight” i 


to the Tenſors to draw up and read, 
of thoſe citizens, who had a right 
wee vote in n Hitherto none bat 
T conſiderable the 
— into it. But introduced the Iibertini, that is, 
bee of chaſe who, dg ben flaw, bu obtained their 
ax ad pretend, ing thus debaſed the ſenate, he attacked the 
which was confined to the nobility alone. The 

mot ancient in” Rome was that of the temple of 
Hercules, and of the altar, which had been conſecrated to him, 
under the name of d Maxima" by Evander, in memory of 
his victory over Cacur. This when firſt inftituted, 
had been conferred upon a venerable old man of the Aborigines, 
named Petitiu, and had continued ever fince in his family. 
But Appius prevailed upon the Patitii to this venerable 
prieſthood to the enges to the pu ic, a moſt con- 
temptible race of men. By this means he . nobility a 
Re IRE the only dignity, which the 
plebeians at this time did not ſhare with the Livy, 
who has affected to fill this with wonderful events, 
ſpezks of a tradition, that the whole'name of the Potitii, con- 
ſiſting of twelve ne, in which were t at or 
paſt the age of witkun the year, Hercules 
thus revenging himſe on the family which had deſpiſed him, 
The ſame author adds, that Appini was ftruck blind ſome years 
after by the angry gods, as a puniſfiment for his profaneneſs. 
But Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Appius confined himſelf to 
his houſe, and that he only pretended to be- blind, leſt, if he 


appeared in public, he ſhould be reproached by the patrcians 


patricians, 
had been ad- 
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whom he had highly exaſperated . Thus A 

blemiſh on the ſenate und prieſthood; but made his country 

amends by the uſeful works he yn 7 with ſuccefs. ' For, 

by an duet ſeven miles long, he ſupplied Rome with plenty ii, 

of whom water, which it wanted before, and made 2 

mous" road” from ' Rome to \Capua, which lafted intire above bigh.<vay. 

eight hundred years. ' The reniairis of this wonderful 'work' 
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were ſquared and ſmoothed by the moſt fkilfu 20 
e ſo ally ioi without any cement, that they 
weral miles together. This vait 
having received the leaſt 
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— 
by Fabius. 


— — — r — 
do riot agres abou the place where this: victory was 
gained, ſome that it was mount Ci minus 
near Prrufia. But be that 25 it will; this overthrow was ſo 
that the three leucumoriies of: Gruen Atretium, and 
— ſent deputies — pe 
ben of arms, which they-obrained for thirey N 
THe conful Martius was not attended 
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Fabius had met with the — — — 
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'Fhis decree was ſent by the ſenate ta Fabius s camp at Su- 


trium, with a deputation of their own body, conſiſting of 
ſuch perſons as had all been conſuls. When they read to him 
the decree af the fengte, be was ſtruck with ſurprize and con- 
fuſion ; but kept his temper, and retired to his tent without 
coming to any deteemination. At length bis love for his 
country getting the better of his private reſentment, at mid- 
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night, according to the ſuperſtitious cuſtom, he declared Pa- Papirius 
pirins diQtator ; who, having appointed C. Junius Bubulcus Curſor 
to be his maſter of the horſe, without loſs of time marched ictator. 


away with an army, which had been ſuddenly raiſed upon the 
alarm of Fabins's danger in paſſing the Ciminian foreſt, and 
arrived at Langula dn the frontiers of the Volſci, where Mar- 
cius delivered up to him the troops under his command. Pa- 
pirius offered the enemy battle, but they declining it, both 
armies continued ſome days quiet in their camps watching 


each other. 

In the mean time, Fabius, who was continued in the com- 
mand of the army in Hetruria with the title of proconſul, 
carried the war into Umbria, at that time in alliance with the 
Hetrurtians, and gained a complete victory over the Umbrians, 
who no more appeared in the field. While Fabius was wag- 
ing war in Umbria, the Hetrurian; aſſembled the moſt nume - 
rous army they- had ever raiſed, on the banks of 2 little lake 
called Fadimenius. All the ſoldiers, who compoſed it, had 
made a vow to conquer or die. At leaſt this is ſuppoſed to 
be the meaning of their ſacred law, by which they are ſaid to 
have bound themſelves. _ But, whatever we underſtand by it, 
it is certain, that the Hetruriens ſhewed by theic obſtinacy in 
maintaining the fight, how much power their ſacred law had 
over their minds. What helped to promote unanimity and 
create emulation among their was, the leave which 
was given to every private man to chuſe himſelf a companion 
to fight by him. But Fabius was not afraid to engage an e- 
nemy, who had even made it a point of religion not to give 
way. Both armies were ſo warmly bent en trying each o- 
ther's ſtreagth, that, as ſoon as they drew near, they ruſhed 
upon one another ſword in hand, without loſing time in 
throwing darts, as was uſual, by way of prelude to the battle. 
The ſucceſs was long doubtful, and this uncertainty increaſes 
the ardour of both parties. The Romans could ſcarce be- 
lieve, that they were contending with the ſame people they 
had fo often conquered. On the fide of the Romans, their 
firſt line was cut in pieces, and ſecond repulſed ; ſo that the 
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from Hetruria, 

tor ; the 

on the ides 

ed for the i 

ſhall not the ſtage any more. 
cumſtances is death are unknown ; but all a- 


were 

fell by lot to the former, 

took Nuteria, which had Nuceria 
ſome time — 2 whom he defeated af - taken from 
battle, but without gaining any great advantage the Sam- 
over them. As for Decius, he was attended with ſuch ſucceſs nites. 


jy 


: for Decius made 
ſoldier with two ſuits 
a, the Umbrians, 
* concerning themſelves 

in Hetruria, formed a defign 

'This put both the conſuls 

ins, leaving Hetruria, by long . 
came and incamped in a place called the Pupinian ; 

> lying in the between Umbria and Rome, and there 

for the arrival of the enemy. But the bold and 

—— Fabius no ſooner received orders from the ſenate 
to cover Latium, than he left Samnium, croſſed Sabinia, and ; 
entering Umbria, encamped in the very heart of the country 

near 2 called Mevania, on the yok of the Clitumnus. 

His ſudden and unexpected appearance among them ſo terri- 

fied them, that ſome — 6 into their ſtrong- holds, and o- The Um- 
thers fled to the woods. However, a conſiderable body of brians 
the moſt reſolute had courage enough to offer the conſul bat- vanguifh 
tle, in which they behaved more like women than men. The 
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of ſeven thouſand, made flaves, and fold 
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2 5 chem, beat them down with their bock- 
Fhey wok 


ſtandard-bearers to the conſul. They even ſurrounded whole 
bodies of troops, and made them withour ftriking 
a blow. For the words, Lay deu your arins, were no ſoon- 
—_— —— — and even deliver- 
ed up to Fabiur the authors of the war. So that lierſe or no 
blood was fpilt, but the whole army were made and 
the reſt of the nation ſoon after ſubmitted to Rome. A- 
1 to oppoſe the en- 
terprizes of that warlike people 
Wus the time came for the electin of new conſuls, Ippirr 
Claudius, who had kept the five years in direct 


© defiance to the laws, ſtood candidate for the conſulate. He 


was no ſoldier, and it ſeemed very improper at that time to 
* faſces upon any but great commanders. Howe- 
„ Appins, being ſupported by the people, carried his 

promoted to'the conſulate the firſt time with 


army, 
in the city, and leſt Fabjzr if 
head of the army, which he tad-commanded the year before. 


Appius, 9 what motives 8 not, did all that lay 
in his 


lives ſpared and be ſent ——— they ſhould march 
out of the camp with only one-garment, and paſs under the 
yo As for the allies of the Sammites; the 
no terms with them; fo that they were all; to the number 
by auction. Fhe 
Hernici were ſeparated from the reſt, and ſent to Rome to be ex- 
amined, whether they had joined the'Sanmites as voluntiers, or by 
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a\ public mer of their nation. The Ctonſcripe fathers, 
— —ÄUjä kept them as ſlaves, and diſ- 


deen enn 
Rome u. 


- Waris ties nd thus d -apainſt the iter, 
rr the Sulentines in the fartheft 
part of ſraiys with whom he fought fome battles with ſucceſs, 
and paved the way for his ſucceſſors to make an intire con- 
queſt of that fruitful country. In che mean time, the conſu- 
hr year being expired, the faces were transferred to , Ar- 
cis Tm, and P. Cornelia: Arvina, and at the fame time 
Appius was created prætor, a poſt which, as he was an able 
civilian and eloquent orator, well ſuited his talents. Mar- 
cium marched - againſt the Hernici, who had taken up arms, 
provoke at the ſevere treatment which ſome of their country- 
men, made priſoners in the late battle with the Samnites, had 


54% 


met with at Rome. The Hernics, formerly ſo formidable, The Her- 


were now, it ſeems, become a contempti 


and obliged them to ſurrender at diſcretion. - The conſul, 
having ended this war, haſtened to join his collegue, who 
Rood in great want of his aſſi ſtance, having ſuffered himſelf 
to be inveſted by the Samnites in narrow where all his 
convoys were intercepted. The enemy, hearing of his march, 
went to meet him, and gave him battle, while his troops 
w-re fatigued with long marches, and in ſome diforder. The 
battle began with the uſual fury of men under a neceſſity of 
conquering or dying ; both the Samnites and Romans fighting 
with incredible reſolution. As the attack was made not far 
from the camp of Cornelis, by the ſhouts he heard, and the 
clouds of duſt which were raiſed, he judged that his collegue 
was engaged with the enemy. Whereupon he immediately 
ordered his troops to ar: na, marched out of his intrenchments, 
and falling upon the enemy in flank, broke through them, 
and madd bis way to their camp, and fet fire to it. At the 


betook themſelves to a diforderly flight, every man ſhifting 
for- himſelf in the beſt-manner he could. The Romans pur- 


ible people. For nici /abdu- 
Marciws —— from them, d. 


ſight'of the limes the Sanmites were fo diſcouraged, that 3 


nires de- 
feated 
ſued them, cutting them in pieces, till they were tired with with che 


laughter, and then returned to their camp, In this action /s/+ of 


the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men. 
were congratulating each other on their victory, news 
way hrought: that a new body of Sexmites appeared near the 


k Liv. I. ix. c. 42. 
field 


hile the Roman thirty tbou- 
ſand men, 
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field of battle. Theſe were new levies raiſed all over Samni- 
uM, and ſent to recruit the army. 2 — 
than the victorious 


7 


: 
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2 their own cities. This 
to impoſe on conquered nations, to prevent 
g them. At this time deputies arrived 

with a compliment and preſents, which the republi 


7 


in the neighbourhood of -Beviarum, and Poſthumi- 

his rout towards Tifernum. The latter came to an 
—— with the Samnites, the ſueceſs of which being 
equal, Po us pretended to be-worſted, and, in order to 
enemy, decamped in the night · time and retired 
to the mountaigs. The Samniter followed him, and poſted 
themſelves within two miles of his camp. Hereupon Poff- 
humius, having ſiniſhed his intrenchments with the utmoſt 
diſpatch, and left a ſufficient number of troops to defend 
them, marched out at midnight with the reft of his army, 
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and 
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when the Samnites defeated in 
is troops falling upon e 5at- 


igor, 


were forced to fave themſelves by flight. 
a dreadful r of them, and took one and 
ſigns. Aſter this ry the conſuls without delay 


their 
oftbumius's camp, and from thence ſal- 


troops 

lied out upon the ody of Samnites, which was poſted there. 
This battle was more bloody than the former ; the conſul Minucius 
Minucius was killed in it, and Statins Gellius, the Samnite the conſul 
„ made priſoner. At length the Romans carried the killed. 
„ and took twenty ſix enſigns from the enemy. Upon the 
news of Minucius's death, the people at Rome immediately ap- 
pointed Fulvius Curuus to ſucceed him, who took Bovianum : 
and other cities, for which he triumphed on his return to 
Rome. Why Poſfthumius, who ſeems to have deſerved the 
fame honour, did nat triumph with him, we know not. The 
Fafti Capitolini do it allow him this honour, though Livy 
does; but as that 7 him triumph with Minucius, 
who was killed in th battle, we 2 to follow the 

|=, In ſugceeding conſulate of Sempronius Sophus 
and P. Sulpicius Savgyrio, the Samnites, quite exhauſted — 
the war, ſent deputies to Rome to deſire a renewal of their 
antient with. the republic. The ſenate granted The Sam- 
them their requeſt, aſter they had given certain proofs of Rites - 
their ſincerity, by receiving every-where the conſular army . re- 
under the command of - Sempronizs with marks of reſpect, val of 
and ſupplied the troops with all ſorts of proviſions. The con- 2 
ſuls, being now diſengaged from the Sannitic war, marched 78 
againſt the A, who, ſeduced” by the bad example of the Rme. 
Hernici, declared againſt Rome, and joined the Samnites. 
They were no more that formidable nation, which had often 
ſtruck terror into the Roman legions ; long inaction had ener- 
vated them ſo that they had not courage enough to keep 
the field, but ſheltered themſelves behind the walls of their 
cities, which the two conſular armies inveſted, over-running 
their country, and laying it cvery-where waſte, The con- 
querors made themſelves maſters of forty one towns in fifty 
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days, moſt of which they raxed or burnt, and thereby almoſt 

The Zqui Euerm rr £nmeEl BETS Theſe rapid 
fubducd. eſts ſpread ſuch terror among the . 
that the Mau, Peligni, Frentani, and Marrucin, ſent to 
demand an alliance with Name, which they 2 


By this memorable expedition the conſuls merited, and ob- 
tained, the honours of 4 tri 
Tux renowned . Fabius, being this year cenſor with 
cIHS ſy rmed an intr opius, 
P. Decius Mus, reformed an abuſe introduced by 4 
who had diſperſed great numbers of freed-men, and the mean- 
eſt of the people, among the country Sibes, and by that 
means had got a great influence in all ons, thoſe men 
Fabius being intirely devoted to him. Fabius r incorporated into 
being dhe four city tribes the rabble Lppins had taken from tene, 
2 ſo that for the future they could influence n 
Tuer, and in cheſs their party was.not the This 
Mon 7 rofarmation was:(o.agrecable to the-gepublic, that abe 


which be had not acquired by ſubduing the Hetrurians, the 
Samnites, and the Umbrians. This — 2 was ever after 


— ending colonies to 8 
the ſucceeding conſulate of Liuius Denter and Zmilius 


Paulus, the art of painting was introduced ns by C. Fa- 


hius, afterwards conſul, who painted the 


temple dedicated tothe goddeſs of Health, and 
the — Pater, or, The 9 


of a 
thence 


ber of men, and ſome ſtandards. The Hetrurians, humbled by 


this overthrow, ſued for a peace, but could abtain only a 
truce for two years. Valerius on his return entered Rome in 
triumph the fourth time, on the tenth of the calends of De- 
- AT the next election Yalerius Corus was promoted a fifth 
time to the conſulate, and ©. Apulius Panſa appointed to be 
his collegue. During their adminiſtration, all being _ 
abroad, 
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days, moſt of which they razed or burnt, and thereby almoſt 


The — exterminated the whole nation of the Aqui. Theſe rapid 


conqueſts ſpread ſuch terror among the neighbouring nations, 
that the Mari, Peligni, Frentani, and Marrucini, ſent to 
demand an alliance with Rome, which they eaſily obtained. 
By this memorable expedition the conſuls merited, and ob- 
tained, the honours of a triumph. 

THE renowned 2. Fabius, being this year cenſor with 
P. Decius Mus, reformed an abuſe introduced by Appius, 
who had diſperſed great numbers of freed- men, and the mean- 
eſt of the people, among the country tribes, and by that 
means had got a great influence in all eleQions, thoſe men 


abius being intire ly devoted to him. Fabius re- incorporated into 


the four city tribes the rabble Appius had taken from thence, 
ſo that for the future they could influence no more than four 
he ribs and in theſe their party was not the ſtrongeſt. This 

' reformation was ſo agreeable to the republic, that the Romans 
gave Fabius for this ſingle act the ſurname of Maximus, a title 
which he had not acquired by ſubduing the Hetrurians, the 
Samn:tes, and the Umbrians, This ſurname was ever after 
preſerved in his branch of the Fabran family. The next year, 
when Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius were conſuls, was 
ſpent chiefly in ſending colonies to the conquered cities. In 
the ſucceeding conſulate of Livius Denter and A miltus 
Paulus, the art of painting was introduced at Rome by C. Fa- 
bius, afterwards conſul, who painted the walls of a new 
temple dedicated to the goddeſs of Health, and thence got 
the ſurname of Pictor, or, The Painter. The following 
year the republic had no conſuls, but was governed by two 
dictators ſucceſſively created, Q. Fabius and Valerius Corvuus. 


The Marſi The former marched an army againſt the Marfi, who had re- 


volted, and by one ſingle victory brought them back to their 
duty. The latter was created dictator to conduct a war 
- 4. gainſt the Hetrurians, whom he defeated in a pitched battle, 

ln though fluſhed with the advantage which they had gained a 
few days before over Sempronius Sophus his general of the 
horſe, who had fallen into an ambuſh, and loft a great num- 
ber of men, and ſome ſtandards. The Hetrurians, humbled by 
this overthrow, ſued for a peace, but could obtain only a 
truce for two years. Valerius on his return entered Rome in 
triumph the fourth time, on the tenth of the calends of De- 
cember. 

AT the next election Valerius Corvus was promoted a fifth 
time to the conſulate, and Q., Apulius Parſa appointed to be 
his collegue. During their adminiſtration, all being quiet 
abroad, 
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abroad, two tribunes of the people of the ſame family, and 
probably brothers, 'endeavoured to ſtir up the 1 
the ngbility,” Fhe; one was named Suintuf Ogubnius, and 
the other Caius Oguinizs.* Fhefe two ined, that all 
the pontifices and augurs were created out of the patricians, 
and urged, chat the plebeians might alſo partake of thoſe 
offices. The nobility were highly offended with this , 
which tended to deprive them of the only diſtinction between 
them and the pleheians; but made no great oppoſition to this 
new increachment, knowing that their attempts to exclude 
them from theſe” dignities would prove fruitleſs, the people 
vying carried their point in all their ſtruggles with the nobi- 
the famous n Claudine, though wholly 


the ſenate by introducing the ſons 
profaned the prieſthood by = 
+ But now he exerted 
ility. On the other hand, 
great diſtinction, who had 


e him. The debate was in the aſſembly of the curiz ; 
but the tribes being afterwards fummoned, the affair was al- 
moſt unanimouſly determined by them in favour of the ple- 
deians, and a decree paſſed for chuſing four new pontifices 
and five new'augurs out of the plebeians ; ſo that the college 
of the pontifices:was made now to conſiſt of eight perſons, 
and that of the augurs. of nine; which regulation continued 
to the dictatorſhip of Sylla, who increaſed the number both 
of the pontifices and augurs to fifteen. Decius Mus was 
Choſen one of the new pontifices a. 

Tus Oguinion law was the work of the two tribunes: 
but the conſul Falerius undertook to revive another law, 
which had been made by 


it was enacted, that in capital cauſes the accuſed ſhould have 
a right of ing to the tribunal of the people. The pa- 
tricians had by their intereſt rendered this law ineffectual, and 
often prevented the execution of it ; ſo that it was become 
obſolete. Valerius therefore now reſtored it once more, and 
Crew it up in more diſtin terms than before. But the only 
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the ponti- 


ficate and 


augurate. 


Other 
laws re- 


Valerius Poplicola, and had after- wived in 
wards been revived by another of his anceſtors. By this law {vor of 


the people: 


river 
of two Nequinians fac the 
was deemed impregnable. 

which were near the ralnparts, dug 


and ſent the other back to the city 
made a report as increaſed the conhdence of the 
conſul, who ordered three bundred choſen men to follow 


which they did 


city in the night, 
by this means made himſelf maſter of 
um talen city without ſtriking a blow, for the Negazmien: immediately 
from the threw down their arms, obliged the inhabitants to receive A 
Umbrians Renan colony, which might keep thereft of Umbria in awe. 
This was the only puniſhment be inflited upon them. 
colony changed the infamous name of Neguinium, derived 
from Neguitia roguery, into that of Narnia from the river 
Nar. For this exploit Fulvixs was rewarded with a triumph, 
which be obtained on the ſeventh of the Calends of Octe- 
ber ©, In the ſame conſulate the Hetrurions broke their 
truce with Rome ; but, while they were ring to enter 
the Roman territories, they were obliged = irruption of 
the Gaul to ſuſpend the execution of their deſign. However, 
their animoſity againſt the republic was ſo great, that they 
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to repel them by force. Accordingly, they paid them 
pi 
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choſe rather to gain over theſe new enemies by 


large 


p 


ſuma, on condition that they 
Hetruria, but join them againſt Rowe. The Gault acce 
the offers made them, the money, and left Hetruria in 
tranquillity. But when they were to march towards Rome, 

ed themfelves, the Hetrurians would ſecure 
a retreat in their country, by affigning them lands to 
ſettle on. This che ZHetrurians abſolutely refuſed. The 
Romans, being informed of theſe” negotiations between the 
Hetrurians and Gault, ordered the conſul Manlius to march 


into Hetruria, aid puniſh the jnhbabirants for their breach of 


faith. But Manus being killed by a fall from his horſe, the 
centuries met to"appoint him a fucceffor ; and all to a man, 
which had never happened ſince the foundation of Rome, gave 
their ſuffrages in favour of Falerius Corvas, who was now the 
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foxth time raifed to the conſulate. "The Hetrurians no ſooner Valerius 
underſtood that the formidable Valerius was marching againft Corvus 

them, than' the field, and retired within the walls „ver- run: 
df their cities, "Phe brave conſul over - ran the whole country, Hetruria. 


committi where great deyaſtations, in order to draw 
the esp inte the Kela, But they, more concerned about 


. their lives than their eſtates, kept cloſe within their 
ſtrong- holds. This was a kind of victory, which ht 
great glory to Valerius, and was the laſt of his exploits. On 
Bis return tu Nome, as he was now in a very advanced age, 
he retired to enjoy the ity of a private life, after ſo 
many-labours, and ſo plentiful a harveſt of glory, In what year 
he ended his days is not known; but it is certain, that he 


| lived above an hundred years. He was a true pattern of the 


zeal men in public ſtations _ — * 
twenty one times promoted to offices, intitled him to ſit 
in the curule chair, Which can be ſaid of no Roman but him- 
felf, When the republic ſeemed'to forget him, he took ad- 
vantage of thoſe intervals of reſt, to improve his paternal 
eſtate and manure his lands. He was great in peace, and 
greater in war, and may be faid to have appeared eminent a- 
mong thoſe heroes, whom Rome produced in her moſt glori- 
ous and virtuous age ?, | 

© TowARDs'the cloſe of this year, the republic, whether 
by the death of Valerius or ſome other accident is unknown, 
fell into an inter-regnum. When the comitia were aſſembled 
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| to cleft new magiſtrates, Appius took. it into his head to 
preverit any plebeian from being choſen. to the conſulate... But 
Curius Dentatus, one of the * K withſtood the eloquence 
and authority of Appius, and obliged the ſenate to confirm the 
cuſtom 2 one of the conſuls out of the plebeians z 
ſo that L. Cor ciþio and Cu. Fulvint Centumalus, a 
plebeian, were raiſed 2 Ty digniey. During their adatiniſ- 
tration, the republic was en in a war with the two moſt 
formidable nations in her. reigh „the Hetruri, 


int, who 


De He- bad broken the truce, and the ds whos not withſtandi 


i 
trurians their treaty of alliance, had opealy. war. 2 — 
and Sam- marched againſt the Hetrurians, who met and him 


nites re- if the plains of Valaterre., The battle laſted 


table terror ſeizing the enemy, they retired 


_ defeat- i i the diebe Ge ia {mall companies to their reſpective leucu« 


monies. Hereupon the conſul plundered and laid 
whole country. This-is.. the account Livy gives 
ceampaigh in Hetruria. a c 
than L 's hiſtory. — the 2 of the Hetrarians to 
Fakuis: the d ad 
his expedition agai = be Herein, he haſtened into Sam- 
nium, and there obtained a complete victory over thoſe anti- 
ent enemies of his republic, while his — — Scipis continu · 
ed inactive at Rome. On bis return à triumph was decreed 
i, for having conquered. the Samnites and Hetrurians, 
triumphed on the ides of November.4. A report 
before the comitia afſcmbled, for electing new 
both the Hetruriam and  Samnites were 
parations to: repair their loſſes, the firſt care of 
to chuſe conſuls 0 of valour and experience, t di 
deſigns of the two nations, more enraged againſt 
ever. The centuries immediate] 22222 


vs ; but he, from what motive | is 
honour, and would fot aecept of it, 6 ny ap wes rar 


forced by the A N and. their 
that they would oblige him ſo 


FR 


x 
L 


110 
If; 


rA 


15 


— 
Q 
* 


ih 


a reſolution to 
both into Samnium, Fabius by the territory of Sora, and De» 
cius through the country of the Sidicini. Fabius was informed 
on his march, that mw As a8 lay in an ambuſh on the banks 
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valley, with adefignts attack him ftom- the hills. This advice 
not make - the brave Fabins change his rout : he choſe to 
iſe and . attack the enemy in their ambuſcade, Accord- 
ingly having lodged: his daggage in a ſafe place, he marched 
with his — 1 gg towards the enemy, who, find - 
i ir project diſcovered, left their ambuſh and drew up in 
| heir firſt anſet Was terrible: they had aſſembled 
all the farces of their country, and, looking upon this battle 
as the deeiſive ſtroke, exerted their utmoſt efforts, The 
brave reſiſtance of the enemy gave Nabius no ſmall uncafineſs. 
He thetefore commanded the cavalry to ruſh full ſpeed on their 
battalions. | But this proved ineffectual, the Sammnite inf; 


of a neighbouring hill, and from thence to fall on the 
enemy's rear. The conſul's orders were executed with ſuch 
addcels, that neither the Samnites nor Romans perceived this 
mation. Ia the mean time, the former, proud of having re- 
pulled the Roman cavalry, took new courage, and obliged the 
ficſt liae of the conſular army to give way, and retire through 
the ſpaces of the ſecond line. Then the proivcipes, who form- 
line, engaged in their turn, and, as they were quite 
put a ſtop to the impetuoſity of the Samnites for ſome 
time. But they likewiſe were obliged in the end to give way. 
When the Samnites thought themſelves ſecure ot the victory, 
they diſcovered at a diſtance the enſigns of a body of troops, 
which advanced in good order to the field of battle. This 


Fabius by 


was the detachment commanded by Scipio, coming down the 2 frata- 
hill to attack the enemy's rear. The conſul, in ſeeing it, ge gain: 


cried out, i#hat unexpetted good fortune ! I fee my collegue De- 
C 1 


army, and heard. by the enemy's battalions. "The Romans 
teok freſh courage; but the Sam t tes, already tired with fight- 
ing, and afraid to engage another conſular army, were ſo diſ- 
that, without waiting for their general's orders, 
they diſperſed and fled in confuſion, leaving only three thou- 
ſand ſour hundred men dead upon the plain, a very inconſidera- 
ble loſa. The Romans took twenty three ſtandards. On the 
other hand, Decius gained a confiderable victory over the A- 
fuelrans, as they were marching to join the Samnites. After 
this the two conſular armies, entering Sammium, laid the whole 
country waſte, Decius changed his camp torty five 3 

and 


a c 


mplete 


our. aſſiftance, The general's words, paſſing _ 
legion, were ſoon carried through the whole 87 


Samnites. 


ed raten bes ighty fix By chis means the eds woroeve- 
re laid waſte, and' the which” kad” been in a 
ing condition during a "_ 
a ety ruined; Fabiw; took alſo "of Cm 
laid waſte. razed it. Two thookihd fout” hundred woe when 
in theſe expeditions, and all the inhabirants, who! were fount} 
with arms, put to the ſword. 1e 
Appius . Tun campaign being ended, W 
tempts to in the coinitia for the election of new conſuls. Upon his ar- 


== rival he found, that Appius had once more formed a {chemo 


ax) from 


late. 


| the centuries to con- 
tinue Fabius in e tho cn pie, As the 


eſpecially the patricians, had a great *efteem and . 

2 —— 
of the nobili n But Fabius 
him(clf his election, proteſting, that he would never 


give the republic ſo petnicious 2 precedent,/4s'to fuer Mintel 
— — where he The . whole. 
body of the patriciatis ſurrounded bis tribunal, - | him. 
to reſtore the conſulate to its antient huftre, 


could not by any means be prevailed to fall its 4 
ſcheme; ſo that Yoldmmius . 
with 


plebeian, was — 9 
=s in che conſulate. However, Babes and bs col- 
cus were continued, with neee 
the command of the armies in Sammum for fix months 
which Fabius ſpent in keeping in awe the Excanians, who bad 
revolted, and ring them from the Sonmtes. 
As for Decias, after having laid walle alf Sana, he purſued 
the ſmall army that unhappy had. fill on foot from 
place to place, in order to draw them to a battle, and fo haraſ- 
ſed them, that they were at length obliged to difband, and re- 
tire into the neig countries. Then Dectas, having 
| no enemy in the field to contend with, laid fiege to their ci- 
Several ci- ties, and made himſelf maſter of Afurgantia, Romas, and 
tie taken Ferentinum, three important cities ; in the firſt he made t 
fon the thoufin® one hundred and ten z in the ſecond he 
vamnites. fut two thouſand three hundred of the inhabitants to the 
„and took fix thouſand ; in the third about three thouſand 

men, who defended the place and made a deſperate reſiſtance, 

were killed upon the ramparts. Thus denne was reduced 
to the laſt extremity ; and to complete the deſtruction of this 

unhappy country, the new conſul Volunnius entered it with 

another army of two legions and fifteen hundred auxiliaries *. 
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de 22 
he ventured to engage. "Theſe ſmall 


creaſed the enemy 
of victory in 
that paſs, chat 


confidence, 


tely certain, to h: 
ve Fanmmam, and 
Folumuus, upon the receipe of the letter, immediately came 
nd joined him, to the inexpreflible joy of the troops of Ap- 
us. But Appius himſelf l 
. ſternly what had it him from Sammium, diſ- 
* 3 r him, that he had acted a diſhonour- 
able part in quitting his own province, in order to gain credit 
by giving afiftance 55 others, who did not_want 5 
on FVelunnius was for returning immediately into Samnium; 
but the officers of both armics prevailed u him to ftay in 
Hetruria, where the common cauſe called for his aſiftance, 
and to deſpiſe the and unaccountable behaviour of 
Appins. At the requeſt of the officers the two conſuls after- 
wards had an interview, in_ that part of the camp where the 
S angue their ſoldiers, and there in the pre- 
nce of the army 1 their complaints of each other. Vo- | 
lumnius, tho no orator, ſpoke on this occaſion with | 
great eloquence ;*for he had the better cauſe. Upon which | 
Appius, who had had Volumnius for his collegue in the conſul- 
ſhip ten years before, could not forbear rallying him : Won- 
derful indeed | faid he, I have made a dumb man ſpeak. Vo- 
lumnius in our firſt conſulate ſcarce opened his mouth for ſume 
months. He had then no tongue; but now is become elo- 


Int. annales citati a Livio, I. x. c. 18. 
tE | quent, 
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quent, 2 perfe& maſter of oratory, What miraculous 
change have I in him ! Since you have taught me 
to ſpeak, replied Volumnitc, I with T could, in return for 
your kindneſs, teach you to fight. In our preſent ſituation it 
is of ſmall to be able to- talk well. you have 
a mind to know which of us under ſtands beſt the conduct of 
an army, we have wats to carty'on in two places, dammium 
and Hetruria ; make your choice; it is indifferent to me in 
which province I command. At- theſe words the foldiers cri- 
ed out with one voice, that both conſuls ſhould carry on the 
war in Metruria. Volumnius anſwered, that be was 
to ſtay, but deſired the ito ſighify- to him their inclina- 
| tions by a general ſhout, Inſtantly the army made fugh loud 
as were heard in the enemy's camp, who, tak» 
I GORE Volumnius im- 
iately marched out his troops to en them. 
Appius was for fore time in ſulpe . 
in the battle or not; and. nothing determined him 
fear of being deſerted” by his troops, whe 
inclindtie EOS Fotumnius, in defiance of their 
arders. It fell to Folumnivs to engage as Bare, 
to his collegue to oppoſe the Samnites, who, full of rage, 
vanced him. False far fhoek * the ſhame c 
being ob a rival, rouled & ws to ſuch a degree 
he behaved r N 
expected. r © rt eochtade, Bike 
eee? wp: ae inſpired his men with axdour, and in ſhort 
ir Gotta. conduct. The. u- 
Appius nited 2 and Hetruriang, uc being zble to withſtand 
Vo- two conſular armies, were intirely defeated,” and their 
Jumnius taken and plundered. The eneniy left ſeven thouſand three 
Zu hundred men dead upon the eld of battle, and two thouſand 
— olf them were made priſoners. Tr mult be owned, that p- 
—_ pius bore à good CS his e 
8 inſpired Vuuανν,j with "Valumnius inſpired bim 
with courage.” ter Ne which! put an end to the 
mifunderſtanting between the two conſuls, Folumnins was o- 
bliged to "return into his own province, and the Som- 
nites,” who, notwithſtanding their we lolfes, raiſed a new 
army, and wee actually ravaging go wore ſur- 
priſed them neat the wlturines, Bok fo ce of den, 
and recovered all the 
uur of 


they had taken *. 
Tur republic, being alarmed by accounts from 
the valt preparations for war, which the Hetrurians and their 
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allies, the Umbrians, Gauls, and Samnites, were making, 

turned their eyes again upon Fabius, and in the comitia, which 

were held ſoon aftes, raiſed him the fifth time to the con- 

ſulate. The collegue they deſigned to give him was Volumni- 

us, Who preſided in the comitia ; but Fabius refuſing to ac- 

cept the office, unleſs he had again Decius for his collegue, 

Volumnius, tho” the firſt tribes had already voted for him, ap- 

proved of Fabius's requeſt ; and making a fine elogium upon 

Decius, exhorted the tribes to chuſe him; which they did 

accordingly, beſtowing that honour upon him the fourth time. 

Appius, who was then in Hetruria, was appointed prætor; 

and Volumnius continued in the command of the army in Sam- 

nium, with the title of proconſul. It was cuſtomary for the 

new conſuls to draw lots for their reſpective provinces ; but 

it was natural to ſuppoſe, that Decius would compliment Fa- 

bins with the command in Hetruria, where the ſtreſs of the 

war lay, induced thereunto by gratitude, as well as by the 

age and ſuperior merit of his collegue : and this he was very 

willing to do ; but the patricians making it a point of honour 

not to permit any other than Fabius to have the conduct of 

the Hetrurian war, the plebeians would not ſuffer him to 

have it, unleſs it fell to him by lot, fearing left the patrician 

conſul ſhould, for the future, claim a right of chuſing his 

province. How difficult is it for a man to avoid being car- 

ried away by the ſtream of a party in which he once engages ! 

The pacific Decius was compelled, contrary to his temper 

and inclination, to go with the current of his party, and in- 

ſift on its being determined by lot, whether he or Fabius 

ſhould command in Hetruria. The affair was firſt brought 

before the ſenate, where it was determined in favour of Fa- 

bius. Hereupon Decius appealed to the people; and the 

comitia being aſſembled, the two competitors pleaded each 

his own cauſe, more like ſoldiers than orators. When they 

had both done ſpeaking, the people began to vote, when Fa- 

bius riſing up again defired them, in a few words, to hear 

Appius's letters read, before they decided on the preſent diſ- 

pute. Appius, in the letters he had lately written from He- 

truria, had painted the danger with which the republic was 

threatened in very lively colours, and given a very particular Fabius 

account of the four armies which were to fall upon Rome. Jen © be 

The bare relation of the danger determined the people to 2 - . 

have recourſe to the ſureſt remedy ; and Fabius was inſtant- in pr rl 

ly appointed to command the army in Hetruria. And now Hetruri- 

all the Roman youth were eager to ſerve under ſo great a com- ans, Um- 

mander ; but he would carry with him no larger a reinforce- brians, 
Samnites, 
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the Umbrians, Gauls, and Samnites, were making, 
their eyes/again upon Fabius, and in the comitia, which 
held ſoon af maiſed him the fifth ume to the con- 
- The collegue they deſigned to give him was YVolumni- 
5s, who preſided in the comitia ; but Fabms refuſing to ac- 
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proved of Fabms's requeſt ; and making a fine elogi pon 
Decius, exhorted the tribes to chuſe him; which they did 
accordingly, beftowing that honour upon him the fourth time. 
Appius, who was then in Hetruria, was appointed prætor; 
and Yolumnius continued in the command of the army in Sam- 
r title of proconſul. It was cuſtomary for the 
new conſuls to draw lots for their reſpective provinces ; but 
it was natural to ſuppoſe, that Decius would compliment Fa- 
Mus with the command in Hetruria, where the ſtreſs of the 
war lay, induced thereunto by gratitude, as well as by the 
age and ſuperior merit of his collegue : and this he was very 
willing to do ; but the patricians making it a point of honour 
not to permit. any other than Fabius to have the conduct of 
the Hetrurian war, the plebeians would not ſuffer him to 
have it, unleſs it fell to him by lot, fearing left the patrician 
conſul” ſhould, for the future, claim a right of chuſing his 
province. How difficult is it for a man to avoid being car- 
ried away by the ftream of a party in which he once engages ! 
The pacific Decius was compelled, contrary to his temper 
and inclination, to go with the current of his „and in- 
ſift on its being determined by lot, whether he or Fabius 
ſhould command in Hetruria. The affair was firſt 

before the ſenate, where it was determined in favour of Fa- 
bius. Hereupon 


os 


had both done f 


bins 
Appi 
pute. 


| . Pear waited for c- 
have recourſe to the ſureſt remedy ; and Fabius was inſtant- | of the 
ly appointed to command the army in Hetruria. And now ; 
all the Roman youth were cager 
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ſeparated in their camps, they agreed that the 
Gauls and Bammer hould engage the Romans, while the 
Hetrurians and Umbrians attacked their two camps in the 
heat of the aFion. PFabius, being informed of this defign 
by immediately fent orders to the two proprætors, 
Fulvius and Pofthumius, who commanded in the camps that 
covered Rome, to enter Hetruria without delay and lay it 
waſte. the Hetrurians and Umbrians haſtened to 
the relief of the unfortunate people, whoſe houſes were burnt, 
and land ravaged. Fabius, having thus obliged the enemy to 
bay me their forces, took advantage of the diverſion he had 
made, and, in the abſence of the Hetrurians and Umbrians, 
brought the Gaul: and Sammniter to a battle. 
ed the right wing, which faced the Sammites, and Decius the 
left, which en the Gault. Both parties ſuſtained the 
firſt onſet with equal „and the reſiſtance of the ene- 
my made the Romans ſenſible, that they could never have 
withſtood the four armies, had chey all engaged at once. 
The advantage firſt appeared in favour of the Gault, who 
furprized the Romans, foon after the action began, with a 
new wa of hghting never heretofore uſed in the wars of 
Traly. rove full ſpeed armed chariots againſt the Ro- 
man” cavalry, which, bby of the wheels and the 
novelty of tho fig; frightened the horſes, anè put them in- 
to diſorder. They fell afterwards-on the firſt line of the in- 
fantry, and broke into che rams, carrying every- where tet- 


ror and confuſion, The conſul Decius, having in vain en- Deciu 


Fabius command- 
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$ de- 


2 to rally his terrified ſoldiers, reſolved to follow the v bin- 


xample of his father, and in the ſame manner devote him- Vel. 


l to the dii manes. Purſuant to this reſolution, he com- 
manded the pontifex M. Livius to pronounce the words 
uſed in devotements ; and, having repeated them after hin), 
rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the enemy's battalions, 
where he was killed, after having received numberleſs wounds. 
How great is the power of credulity and ſuperſtition ! The 
Romans, after the death of their general, looking upon the 
enemy as devoted to deſtruction, took new courage, and re- 
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| September. He had ſcarce left the country, when the Hetru- 
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to wheel about and Hank the wings of the enemy, while he, 
at the head of the legions, attacked them in front. All the 
troops being thus put in motion at once, the ſhock was fo vi- 
olent, that the Samnites, not being able to ſtand it, fled in diſ- 
order to their camp, leaving the Gault to ſhift for themſelves. 
Theſe brave men, not diſheartened at the rout of their allies, 
ſtill kept their ground, and, covering their heads with their 
bucklers, formed a tortoiſe. Fabius therefore, to break theſe 


into their battalions, 
when once broken. This motion ſucceeded ſo well, that the 


Gauls were at length obliged to retire, which they ſeem to 


have done in good order; for Livy does not tell us, that they 
were put into confuſion, but only that they gave way, and 
left the Romans maſters of the field. Fabius did not purſue 
them; but led his forces againſt the camp of the Samnites, 
where he made a dreadful laughter. Twenty five thouſand 


of the Samnites and Gauls were killed in this action, and 


eight thouſand taken priſoners. - Among the former was Gel- 
kus Egnatins, an eminent commander of the Samnites, who 
had negotiated the alliance of the four nations. On the ſide of the 
Romans, the number of the dead in the left wing amounted to 
ſeven thouſand; but in the right, where Fahius commanded, only 
twelve hundied were killed. As for the two proprætors, Ful- 
vius and Poſthumius, they gained no ſmall advantages over 
the Hetrurians and Unbrians ; and the ſame year the pro- 
conſul Volumnius defeated the Samnites in a pitched battle at 
the foot of mount Tifernus. After all theſe ſucceſſes, Fabrus 
returned to Rome, and triumphed the day before the nones of 
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which obliged him to lead his troops 
thither again. Upon his arrival, r 
killed four thouſand five hundred of them on the ſpot, took 

one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty priſoners, and ſtruck 


the reſt with ſuch terror, that they made no further attempts 


that year. This was the laſt exploit of a hero, who did not 
leave off „ till age diſabled him from ſerving his 
country. He had a ſon, ſurnamed Gurges, that is, the rulgh, 
on account of his exceſſive intemperance in his youth. After 
he had away immenſe ſums in debauchery, he cor- 
rected his way of living, and became a zealous reformer of 
manners, in order to wipe off the ſhame of his paſt exceſſes. 
In his zxileſhip, be accuſed before the people a great many 
patrician women of adultery, and, having convicted them, 
— 7 the ſhame of the criminals, by „ with 
the money accruing from their fines, a temple to Venus, as 
a laſting monument of their infamy v. 
In the mean time, the Samnites, notwithſtanding their 
loſſes, brought two new armies into the field. With one they 
encamped on the banks of the Yulturnus ; with the other 


they entered Campania, and pillaged the territories of /eſcia 


and Fermiæ. Hereupon Appius the prætor was ordered into 
Sammum, at the head of the army which Decius had com- 
manded. 'The proconſul Volumnius, who was already on the 
ſpot, joined his forces to thoſe of ius; and both theſe ge- 


nerals, by purſuing the Samnites from place to place, obliged The Sam- 
them to unite their two armies in the Campi Stellates, between nites again 
the Vulturnus and the Save. There the Sammites reſolved to defeated. 


put the whole to the iſſue of a battle; and, as they looked 


upon it as a deciſive ſtroke, they behaved with extraordinary 


courage and reſolution : but the Romans at length prevailed, 
after having loſt two thouſand ſeven hundred men. Of the 
Samnites there fell in the battle and purſuit fixteen thouſand 
three hundred. 

Rome had now made war with the Samnites for forty years, 
almoſt without interruption, and always with ſucceſs. The 
laft campaign ſeemed enough of itſelf to extinguiſh their mar- 


tial ardor. They had loſt four battles in one year; the bra- 


veſt of their had been killed ; all the flower of their 
youth cut off ; the Hetrurians, Umbrians, and Gauls, whom 
they had drawn into a confederacy, were not now in a con- 
dition to lend them any aftiftance. However, they were not 


LI v. I. x. c. 24—30. Fasr. Car ir. Mackos. fat. I. ii. 
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» a8 to pod nfm ned lege rare 
conquer. preparations to take 
once more. — rm dre tte 
new confuls, L. Pofthumius Megellus, who was raifed to that 

A time, and M. Attifius Regulus, to 
war jointly into Jemmixm ; but Pofthumius falling 


? 
15 


8 


fick, 
whole management of affairs was committed to Artis 


Ir met the Samnites on Lo 


r The conſul was no fooner enca 

— 2 tho! ſo oſten vanguiſhed, undertoo to 
te © wha — 7 themſelves would ſcarce have at: 
a deſign of forcing the conſul's lines, 
out of their camp ungiſcovered, em of 2 
thick fog, ſurpriſed the advanced guards, themſelves 
maſters of the Decuman gate, and to the quzſtor's 


1 0 


tent, where the military cheſt was kept. In the mean time 


the alarm ſpreading to the general's | rs, he put himſelf 
at 9 3 manipuli, and obliged the enemy to rex 
tire the 
Romans wou re purſued them ; but Attilius, 
ſome ambuſtade, ene not ſuffer them to march out of 
entrenchments. The Samnites, not ' doubtigg but fortune 
would favour their bold attempts another "hy ky 
cloſe to the Roman lines, and kept the conſular army fo 
cloſely ſhut up, 93 — not enter Samnium, to live 
free quarter as "they had deſigned ; but were 
ofiged to bring the eee. countries behind them, 


to which — bn — f N 
Tut ſenate and popl of 2 alarmed at this difadvan- 
tageous ſituation army, difpatched Peſbumius, tho“ 


not yet perfectly recovered, with another conſular army, to 
the affiſtance of his collegue. Upon his arrival, the Sammites, 
who were not in'a fon to make head againſt two con- 
ſular armies, decamped in haſte, and left rubs. country a prey 
to the enemy. 2 the two generals ſeparared, to pil- 
lage and lay Hr whole 7 Feſbumius, having 
great d 8 himſelf maſ- 
great ſtrength. 


defence, 


The former was taken e 


and given up to be E by the ſoldiers ; thy 3 three thou- 
ſand two hundred Samnites were cut in pieces on the ram- 
parts, and four thuufand two hundred made priſoners. 
Triventum was abandoned by the inhabitants; fo that 
| the 


which | had entered. The | 
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centre, drew up in. battalia. 


When the t 


nclination to rey that 


both betrayed fo little | 


near, they 
they would 


„ Liv. I. x. e. 32. 


have retired without action, had they not feared, 
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that 
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that the firſt which drew off would be attacked in the rear by 
the other. However, they charged at length each other, 
but in a very faint manner, and without drawing ſo near as 
to come to a cloſe e The Romans ſoon began to 
give ground, which ſo encouraged the Samnites, that they 
now exerted their uſual vigor, and preſſing upon the legions, 
drove them quire back to their intrenchments, which they 
would have entered, and left the Samnites maſters of the field, 
had not Attilius ordered a body of horſe to advance to the 
te of the camp, with directions to kill every Roman who 
Id attempt to enter it. By this means the run-aways be- 
ing obliged to return to the charge Tallied, and renewed the 
fight with ſuch vigor, that the Samnites, who purſued them, 
were forced to fly in their turn. Thus the victory fell in the 
end to the Romans, after they had loſt ſeven thouſand three 
hundred men. Four thouſand eight hundred of the Samnites were 
killed upon the ſpot, and ſeven | thouſand taken priſoners, 
whom the conful made all paſs under the yoke. The conſul 
Attilius would have gained but little honour this campaign, 
had he not repaired his loſſes by a new advantage; for, on 
his march homewards, having accidentally fallen in with a 
body of Samnites, loaded with the booty which they had made 
in the country of the Falſei, he cut them in pieces, reco- 
vered the booty, and releaſed many Roman priſoners, whom 
they had taken in this incurſion. After this, he left his army 
in winter-quarters, and returned to Rome, to preſide at the 
elections. In the mean time, Poſthumius, uneaſy to find 
nothing to do in Samnium, left that country, without orders 


TheHetru- from the ſenate, and marching into Hetruria, where there 


rians ver- was more booty and more g 


come 
Pofthumi- 
us. 


to be gained, defeated the 
Hetrurians, took Ruſſellz, and obliged the three leucumonies 
of Volſinii, Peraſia, and Arretium to ſue for peace. Ne- 
vertheleſs the ſenate, on his return, refuſed him a triumph, 
on account of his irregular proceedings ; but he appealed to 
the people, who, in ſpite of the ſenate, decreed him a 
triumph, for his victories over the Samnites and Hetruri- 
ans *. | 
In the new conſulate of L. Papirius Curſor, ſon of 

famous Papirius, and Sp. Corvilius, Samnium became again 
the ſeat of war. That martial nation reſolved to make a new 
and more vigorous effort than ever. They publiſhed a law, 
commanding all, who were of age to bear arms, to 

upon the firſt ſummons from the general of their nation, 


» Liv. I. x. e. 31. Fasr. Car ir. 
upon 
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u pon pain of death.. The heads of thoſe who diſobeyed this 


law were. devoted to Jubi 


ter, and it was lawful for any one 
to kill them, where-ever 


they were found. The general The Sam- 


rendezvous was appointed in the neighbourhood of 4 Ane, nites raiſe 
a city of Hirpinia, whither Gas hab ght all the youth of the © new ar- 
country, to the number of forty ewes of and upwards. In 7 


order to inſpire them with courage, the heads of the 
nation obliged ſixteen thouſand of the braveſt men among 
them to take the following oath, which was adminiſtered to 
them with great ſolemnity ; 5 all r curſes of the gods fall 
upon me and my poſterity, if I allow my generals 
where-ever they ſhall lead me ; 27 turn my back, or do 
not kill thoſe whom I Hall ſee attempting to fly. Thoſe, who 
heſitated at loading themſelves and their poſterity with ſuch im- 
precations, were immediately ſtabbed, and their bodies thrown 
among the carcaſſes of the many victims that were ſacrificed 
on this occaſion, Thoſe who tack the oath were called legio 
linteata, or the linen legion, becauſe they had bound them- 
ſelves by it under a canopy or covering of linen. Mag- 
nificent bucklers were given them, and, that they might be 
the better diſtinguiſhed in an engagement, their helmets were 
adorned with ſtately creſts. In the mean time, the conſul 
Corvilius, havin 12 Rome, and put himſelf at the head of 
the army which Attilius had commanded, took his way 
towards Samnium, which he entered without oppoſition, the 
enemy not having yet finiſhed their preparations. His firſt 
exploit was the — of Amiternum, a city in Sabinia, but 
ſubject to the e where he cut in pieces two thouſand 
eight hundred men, and made four thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy priſoners. On the other hand, Papirius, having 
haſtened his levies 1 in Rome, took the field, made himſelf 
maſter of Furconia, in the neig!\bourhood of "Jn ternum, and 
then joined his collegue. After they had laid waſte that part 
of the & Lu territory which was ſubject to the Samnites, 
they parted again, Corvilius turning off towards Cominium, on 
the confines N the eaſtern part of Samnium, with a deſign to 
beſiege it; and Papirius marching towards „er the 
place of the enemy's 3 rendezvous. The latter en- 
camped within fight of the enemy, and tried their ſtrength 
and courage in ſome ſlight ſkirmĩ = before he came to a 
veneral action; which he at length refolved to venture, and 
therefore ſent an expreſs to his collegue, deſiring him to pre: 
the fiege of Cominium, leſt the enemy ſhould ſend detach- 
ments from thence to reinforce their army near Aquilonia. He 
then called his troops together, and fo animated them, that they 
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all cried out to him that they were ready to follow him whi- 
therſoever he ſhould lead them. From the general to the 
meaneſt ſoldier all were ly eager to engage; they were 
only uneaſy to ſee the put Fo the next day. Even 
the augur, whoſe buſineſs it was to aþſerve the preſages, choſe 
rather to. make a falſe report, than to check this general ar- 
dour. It was then cuſtomary to judge of the ſucceſs of bat- 
tles before-hand, by the haſte or ſlowneſs with which the ſa- 
cred chickens picked up their food. The augtir obſerved, 
that the chickens fed but lowly, which was a bad omen; 
but, as the miniſters of religion are not always the moſt 
ſcrupulous, or the moſt credulous, the augur, depending more 
on the ardour of the ſoldiers, than the greedineſs of his chic- 
kens, declared, that they had fed greedily. Papirius heard 
the augury with jay, and immediately ordered his men to 
prepare for battle; but the net day, when the army was 
ready to march out and engage, the report being ſpread a- 
mong the troops, that the preſages were not favourable, the 
Roman knights, thinking it a matter of ſuch importance as ought 
to be communicated to the general, prevailed upon young Pa- 
pirius, the conſul's nephew, to diſcover to him the error he 
was in concerning the auguries. Be of good caurage, anſwered 
the general, and behave yourſelf in the action like a brave man. 
If the augur has made me a falſereport, be has drawn the vengeance 
of the gods upon himſelf by his irreligion. As for me, I conclude the 
augury to be favoutable, fince it was ſo declared. Thus ſpoke 
Papirius, and then ordered the unfaithful keeper of the ſa- 
cred chickens to be placed at the head of the firſt line, where 
he was killed by an unknown hand, before the two armies 
came to a cloſe e ment. He was probably killed by or- 
der of the conſul, who, pretending to look upon his death as 
a ſtroke from heaven, cried out, when the news was brought 
him, The vengeance of the gads has ſpent itſelf on the perſon 
who deſerved it. Me have nothing mare to fear from their 
beginning of the action, the linen legion, 
which lay under the molt ſacred engagements not to give way, 
made a molt gallant reſiſtance; and, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt efforts of the Romans, kept their ground, till all on a 
tudden they diſcovered, at ſome diſtance, a cloud of duſt, 
ſuch as is raiſed by the marching of an army, but was now 
occaſioned by the ſervants and muleteers of the Roman camp, 
whom the conſul had mounted upon mules and other beaſts 
of burden, ordering them to appear in the heat of the action, 
and raiſe as great a cloud of duſt as poſſible. Papirius, 
though the author of the ſtratagem, ſeemed to be ſurprize! 
at this new fight. As the ſervants of the army had provided 

| themſclves 
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themſelves with branches of trees, which they trained on the 


i- ground to raiſe the greater duſt, nothing could be ſeen but 

e the tops of ſome ſtandards and lances, and ſ. ing like 

re cavalry, which ſeemed to flank a body of infantry. hile 

en both armies were under no ſmall apprehenſion of this freſh 

ſe body of troops, Papirius all on a ſudden cried out with an 

= air of joy, Cominium ts taken, and my collegue is coming to 

t- my aſſiſtance. Courage, fellow-ſoldiers ; let us gain the vic- 

* tory ourſelves, before another army comes to ſhare with us the 

I, glory and the ſpoils. At theſe words, both the infantry and 

3 cavalry fell with new vigour on the linen legion, which was The Sam- | 
ſt at length obliged to give way, the fear of the enemy, who 1e. beta} 
1 had penetrated into the mi iſt of their battalions, not ſuffering ? #/**4- 
e- them to attend to any other appre henſions. Their example 

d was followed by the reſt of the Samnite army ; their foot in F- 
0 the left wing retired to Aguilonia, and thoſe in the right re- 

48 gained the camp; but their horſe, which conſiſted of the no- 

* bility of the country, fled to Bavianum, a city which was a 


ic great way from the field of battle. Twelve thouſand of the 
at Samnites, according to Orofius, were ſlain in this battle; but, 
2— according to L:vy,, above thirty thouſan l. Their camp was 
1e taken, and ſoon after the city of Aguilonia, where moſt of 
d the fugitives had taken ſhelter 7. 

1 In the mean time, Corvilius made himſelf maſter of the 


4 ſtrong and important city of Caminium. The beſieged, after err 
be having made a vigorous defence, were at length obliged to e other 


ſurrender at diſcretion, to the number of fifteen thouſand t. 

four hundred, after four thouſand three hundred and eighty 

had been flain in the attacks. After this, the two conſuls 
joined their forces to complete the deſtruction of the Samnites, 


es 
Fe who had no army to oppoſe them. Their ſcheme being ap- 

18 proved by the ſenate, Corvilius took Yolana, Palumbinum, 

It and Herculaneum, all cities of great note. Papirius made 

1 himſelf maſter of Sepinum, a town ſituated at the foot of the 

'r Apennines, and deemed impregnable. But, in the mean 

, time, the Hetrurians taking arms again, it was thought ne- 

7 ceſſary to recal one of the conſuls with his army from Sam- 

t- nium. They were accordingly ordered to caſt lots for tlie 

A conduct of the Hetrurian war, which fell to Corvilius, who 

t, thereupon haſtened to Rome, which he Entered in triumph, 

W and thence continued his march into Hetruria, where he took , Faliſei 
, Troſſulum by aſſault, and obliged the Faliſci to ſue for peace, : 5 K* f F 
ts but granted them only a year's truce, for which he made 

. peace. 

s Y Liv. I. x. c. 41. Front. ftrat. Vat, Max, I. vii. c. 22. 
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them pay three hundred and ninety thouſand aſſes of brafs. 
After this he returned to Rome. Papirius arrived much about 
the ſame time from Samnium, and obtained a triumph, the 
chief ornaments of which were the ſpoils taken from the Sam- 
nites, eſpecially from the linen legion (Z). | 

In the next election of conſuls, the perſons choſen by the 
centuries were Fabius Gurges, the ſon of Fabius Maximus, 
and Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Sceva, of an illuſtrious, though 
plebeian, family. It is undoubted, that Fabius the father, who 
was then prince of the ſenate, oppoſed the promotion of his 
ſon. Perhaps he did not think him well qualified for ſo high 
a ſtation, or was induced thereunto, as Falerias Maximus is of 
opinion , by a republican principle, judging it a pernicious 
precedent to heap ſo many honours on one family ; for he him- 
ſelf had been five times conſul, and his father and father 
had been likewiſe promoted to that dignity. Junius Brutus, 
the other conſul, was no better qualified for the conſulate 


than his collegue ; ſo that now the government of the re- 
Public was in the hands 'of two perſons of ſmall abilities, 


eſpecially for war; which was at this time a very impolitic 
choice: They had ſcarce entered upon their office, when the 
Faliſct in Hetruria, encouraged by a plague which raged in 
Rome, broke their truce; and the old enemies of Rome, the 
Samnites, taking arms again, entered Campania. The conſuls 
having drawn lots for their provinces, Hetruria fell. to Brutus, 
and Semnium to Fabius. The former, being aſſiſted by Cor- 
vilius, whom th: republic appointed to be his heutenant, 


The conſul over-ran Hetruria, defeated the Faliſci, and returned to 


Fabius 


Rome, loaded with ſpoils. But, on the other hand, Fab:us, 


Gurges having raſhly, and even without drawing up his troops, at- 
defeated & tacked the Samnites, was by them put to flight, after he had 
tbe Sam- loſt three thouſand men in the action. The number of the 


nNitee, 


wounded was greater, and moſt of them died for want of at- 
* Liv. ibid & Fazr. crix. a Vai. Max. I. iv. c. 1. 


(Z) Papirius, on his return to Rome, dedicated a temple to Ni- 
1inus, Which his father, when dictator, had vowed. ' Upon this 
:emple was fixed a ſun-dial, the firſt that had ever been ſeen at 
Rome. The Romane, for ſome ages, marked only the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun ; afterwards they obſerved the hour of noon, but 
in a very grols manner. When the ſun ſhone between the roſtra 
and the houſe appointed for the reception of embaſſadors, one of 
the conſuls heralds uſed to proclaim-with a loud voice, that it was 
mid-day ; but now they could mark the ſeveral hours of the day: 
and the water-clock, invented ſoon after, enabled them to reckoa 
the hours of the night. 


tendance, 
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tendance, the conſul having left the ſervants of the army and 
the baggage a great way behind him. "The news of an action 
ſo ill conducted exaſperated the people and ſenate to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the conſul was recalled, and would have been depoſed, 
had not his father ſpoke in his behalf, with all the dignity of a 
man of his age, merit, and employmeſits, and even offered to 
ſerve under his ſon the remainder of the campaign, in quality of 
his lieutenant. This offer was immediately accepted, and Fabius 


ſet out with his ſon for Samnium, which they had ſcarce en- 


tered, when they were met by the enemy, who offered them 
battle. "The Samnites, whom no adverſe fortune could diſ- 


courage, made their firſt onſet with ſuch vigour, that the 


Romans could ſcarce withſtand them. Ponttus Herennius, 
their general, elated with his firſt victory, made incredible 
efforts to gain a ſecond. On the other hand, the conſul, to 
wipe off the ſhame of his late defeat, fought as a private ſol- 
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dier in the firſt line. But Pontius, having broke through the Bur Fa- 


troop which covered young Fabius, was ſurrounding him on bius Maxi- 
all fides ; which the father perceiving, threw himſelf into the 295 gt 
midſt of the enemy's battalions, and by his example ani- * 29 77 


Gurges was reſcued, and the enemy put to the rout. Twen- 9 


mated the legions to exert themſelves with ſuch vigour, that 


ty thouſand of the enemy were ſlain, and four thouſand taken 
priſoners. Among the latter was Pontius himſelf, who had 
done in this fatal engagement all that could be expected from 
an experienced commander and gallant foldier. Rome would 
have been more ſenſibly affected with this victory at any other 
time ; but the plague, which made a dreadful havock of her 
citizens, much damped herjoy. To appeaſe the wrath of the 
gods, wecourſe was had to the uſual remedy, ſuperſtition. 
The Sibylline books were conſulted, and there it was read, 
that, to put a ſtop to the plague, the god X/culapius ſhould 
be brought to Rome from Epidaurus, a city of Peloponneſus, 
where he was worſhipped under the figure of a ſerpent. An 
embaſſy was accordingly appointed for that purpoſe b. 

THe conſular year being near expired, and the two conſuls 
buſied in carrying on the war in their reſpective provinces, a 
dictator was appointed to ſupply their room; but his nomina- 
ation proving defective, the republic fell into an inter-regnum, 
when L. Poſthumius, one of the magiſtrates named to govern 
the ſtate till the new election, held the comitia, and, by his in- 
trigues, got himſclf elected the third time. His collegue was Ju- 
nius Brutus, ſurnained Bubulcus. Pofthumius, who was a man of a 


d Lrv. I. x c. 47. Oros. I. viii c. 22 Zox AR. I. viii. FLos. 
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haughty, enterpriſing, and untractable temper, aſſumed to 
himſelf the command of the war in Samnium, without draw- 
ing lots with his ue, of waiting for a decree of the ſe- 
nate in his favour. About this time the god ſenlapiur, 
who had been a whole year, arrived from Epidaurus, 
to the great joy of. tile and the ne i faid to 
have ceaſed ſoon after (A). The two conſuls ſet out for their 


( e of Mae, a 1 
6 born, Bis wn + 


1 prielts, who prefided over the worſhip of this 
new god, ved en oe thoſe ſnakes, which were eaſily tamed, and 
taught to follow any perſons where they pleaſed.” This ſnake the 
filly vulgar honoured as the god himſelf His uſual hole was un- 


pay dear for the relief they defired, 8 
being then very ſmall in Greece. But however that be, the Ep:- 
1 r which drew all the 
* r e are told, that the 
CO e the 
ſtatue of Aculabius, lefe the temple of its own accord, all 
through the city, went directly to the port, where the Remas ſhip 
was at anchor, and, entering the veſſel, curled himſelf into ſeveral 
circles in the cabbin of nin, Who was at the head of the em- 
baſſy, and continued quietly there. The other adventures of the 
8 in his paſſage from Epidazrss to Rome, have 
n celebrated both by the poets and hiſtorians. . It is pretended, 
that the voyage waz exceeding proſperous and happy, till che veſ- 
ſel approached che coaſts of /raly, when a violent Norm, arifing all 
on a ſudden, forced the mariners to put in at the port of Antium, 


where there was a temple lr ai to A£ſculapins, The ſnake, 
which 
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ive provinces, Brutus for Hetruria, and Poſthumius 
for Sammium. The former performed nothing which hiftori- 
ans have thought worth tranſmitting to 2 In Sam- 
nium the r S He rent and wert actu- 


which had hitherto conſined himſelf to '2 cabbin, "0 
made his eſcape, and gliding along came to the court of the ſanctu - 
ary, where he was worſhipped. As the place was planted with 
In 8 pretended Æſcnlapiu: got upon one of 
them, and, his long body round it, conti- 

three days. At length he returned to the galley of his 
own accord, and folfered himſelf to be carried to the place intend- 
The joy the Roman: ſhewed upon the arrival of this ſalutary 
is not to be exprefſed. Altars were erected all along the banks 
Tier, and numberleſs ſacrifices offered. The Romans de- 

| to receive him within their walls,and there build hin a cem- 
ple z but th EY to have choſe his own abode in the midſt 
| ber, on an iſland formed in the infancy of the republic by 
of trees, ſand, and = gy” dre Thither 
gh the water. From 
„and a temple was 
him —4 and inriched with numberleſs preſents. 
ſhape of a ſhip, the higher part of it reſembling 
lower the prow. Fim tells us, that the Ro- 
averſion to phyſicians and their art, would not 
ſaſfer M/culapiur to be brought " within their walls ; and indeed it 
maſt be owned, that the Roman: had not that regard for phyſic, 
which an art of that importance deferves. For a long courſe of 
years they left the practice of it wholly to perſons of a ſervile con- 
dition, or freedmen. This contempt for phyſicians was chiefly ow- 
ing to the roguery and ignorance of the empirics or quacks, who, 
under the title of phyficians, abuſed the credulity of the people, 
made their market of them, and at the fame time much endangered 
the fick under their care. However, the temple of the god of 
health was much frequented by the common people at Rowe. The 
came and paſſed à night in it; and either imagination, or the 
ſtrength of nature, ſometimes wrought cures there, which were a- 
f 4 to the power of the god. Thoſe who recovered, ſacrificed 
po by by way of thankſgiving, a cock ; for this bird was facred 
TE „ and a ſymbol of the vigilance, which is 
cure of ' diſeaſes. It was in allufion to this, that Socrates, 
2. condemned to die, and thereby delivered from all the evils 
and diſtempers attending this life, ordered a cock to be ſacriſiced to 
AE ſculapizs. There were ſome remains of the antient temple of 
LEſculapins to be ſeen in the fixteenth century, near the church of 
St. Bartholomeny in the iſland of the Tiber (19). 


(19) Cc. de nat. dear. |. iii. Fal. Ma v. J. i. c. 8. Ovid. Mesa 
mor. J. xv. Plin. J. xix. c. 1. 
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ally beſieging Cominium, which the Samnites had rebuilt, when 
Peſtbumius arrived with a new conſular army. Fabius Garges 
fs Aa in the command of the army in quality of 
proconſul ; but nevertheleſs Poſihumius ſent him orders ta 
deſiſt from the ſiege, and leave that enterpriſe to him. Fabius 
had recourſe to the ſenate, acquainting the conſcript fathers 
with the orders he had received from the conful ; whereupon 
the ſenate immediately difpatched a meſſenger to Poſthumius, 
injoĩining him to bend his forces another way, and not diſturb 
Fabius in the enterpriae he was carrying on; but Poſthumius, 
without paying any regard to the autharity of the fenate, 
gave their meſſenget this haughty anſwer, Tell the conſeript 


fathers, that it is their duty to obey their conful, and not his to 


ſubmit to their commands. He then marched towards Com: - 


_ nium, teſolved to give the Fabii battle, if they did not yield 


to his obſtinate humour. Young Fabiut, being warranted by 
the authority of the ſenate, was for ſuſtaining the attack of the 
raſh ; but his father prevailed upon him, for the 
ſake of the public good, to give way to his imperious rival. 
Then Peſthumius, having a clear ſtage, preſſed Cominium 
with ſuch vigour, that he made himſelf maſter of it in a few 
days. From thence he turned his arms againſt Venuſium, an 
important place on the confines of Apulia, Lucania, and 
Samnium, and brought it under ſubjection to the Romans. 


He then wrote to the ſenate, giving them an account of his 


conqueſt, which, he hoped, would have reconciled the con- 
{cript fathers to him, and made them forget his diſobedience. 
In the ſame letter he propoſed, that a colony might be ſeat ta 
Venuſium, to keep the neighbouring provinces in awe. His 
propofal was approved, but occaſion taken from it to mortify 
him, and make him ſenſible, that the ſenate preferred obe- 
dience to valour. Tt was cuſtomary for the conqueror of a 
city to be one of the triumviri ſent thither to ſettle a colony; 
but, in the cafe of Venuſium, the ſenate, without any regard 

Þ,/tbumpes, named three others, allowing him no ſhare in 
that honour.” Nor was this all ; to humble the proud Poftbu- 
mites yet more, they granted the honours'of a triumph to 
young Fabiur his rival, who entered Rome triumphantly on 
the calends of the month Sextilis, The brave Pontius, fa- 
mous for having ſurprized the Roman legions, and made them 


. paſs under the yoke at 'the'Candine Forks, followed the cha: 


nite gene. riot of the conqueror, and, by an att of inhumanity unwor- 
ral, put to thy of a civilized nation, was condemned to loſe his head. 


death at 


Rome. 


hile young Fabius was riding in his triumphal chariot, his 
father followed him on horſeback. He had formerly, in his 
firſt triumphs, carried his ſon in his charivt with him, and 
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was now overjoyed to march after him, to mingle in the 
croud, and to hear the acclamations of the people, and the 
ſongs of the ſoldiers, in praiſe of the triumphant victor; 
however, the ſpectators did him juſtice, ſaying, that the 
was honoured with a triumph, but that the father deſerved 
At ©, | 
_  Poſthumius, ſeeing his rival thus honoured, and himſelf 
treated with ſo much contempt, vented his rage in bitter in- 
vectives againſt the fenate, and invented a new kind of re- 
venge, which was to diſtribute among his ſoldiers all the boo- 
ty he had taken in the two conquered cities, without lodging 
any part of it in the public treaſury. He then out of ſpite 
diſbanded his troops, before his ſucceſſor could arrive. His 
collegue Brutus preſided in the comitia, when P. Cornelius , 
Rufinus and Manius Curius Dentatus were choſen. Pofthu- 1 
mius was no ſooner out of office, than he was brought to a | 
trial before the comitia by tribes. Before he left Rome, he | 
had employed a detachment of his troops in the ſervile work 7 
of grubbing up a foreſt in his own eſtate. His accuſation 
chiefly turned on his employing in ſo mean an office men of py 
free condition, and who owed no ſervice but to the public. b 
As this crime affended the people more than his diſobedience N 
to the ſenate, they condemned him to pay a conſiderable fine 4. 
Tux war with the Samnites had already furniſhed the Ro- 
man generals with matter for twenty four triumphs, but had 
coſt the conquerors a great deal of blood, many fatigues, and 
vaſt expences ; ſo that the republic was quite tired with en- 
gaging every year the ſame enemy. In order therefore to 
put an end to this tedious war, both conſuls were ordered 
into Samnium, where they ated ſeparately, each at the head 
of a conſular army, ravaged the country, took ſeveral cities, 
gained ſome battles, and at length obliged that gallant nation, 
which, after the loſs of their brave general and able gevernor _ 
Pontius, was no in a condition to oppoſe the progreſs The repub- 
of their arms, to ſue for peace. The republic readily con- 4 _— 
ſented to enter into an alliance with them for the fourth == 100 
time ; but left the ſettling of the articles to Curius Dentatus, % . . 
a man of great probity, and who, without any vanity or of- nites 
tentation, lived in that voluntary poverty and unaffected con- Year . 
tempt of riches, which the philoſophers, of thoſe times cried the Pi 
up and recommended. The Sammite deputies found him fit- 2, 
ting on a poor wooden ſeat near the fire, drefling his own 3 
dinner, which conſiſted of a few roots, and offered him a Cgriſt 
: 88. 
LI. epit. 11. FasT. Capir. PLuT. in Fab. & VAL. Max. Of Rove 
I ix. c 7. «4 Dito. Har. in excerpt. Valeſii. Liv epic. 11. 453. 
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had a ſecond triumph decreed him 
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large ſum of money; but Carius expreſſed his indignation 
with a diſdainful ſmile. Without doubt, ſaid he, my pover- 
ty inſpires you with hopes of corrupting me ; but your at- 
tempts are vain. I had rather command the rich, than be 
rich myſelf. Carry back with you this fatal metal, which 
men make uſe of only for their deſtruction ; and tell your 
countrymen, that they will find it as difficult a matter to 
corrupt, as to conquer, me. The conditions Curizs impoſed 
upon them are not known ; but it is probable they were no- 
ways favourable to that warlike and reſtleſs nation. 'The 
treaty was no ſooner concluded, than the conſul returned to 
Rome, where be triumphed, to the unexpreflible joy of the 
people, who found themſelves diſburdened of a war, which 
had laſted forty nine years, and given the republic more trou- 
vie, their wars with all the other ſtates of Italy to- 
a AND now the conqueſt of Samnium drew after it the in- 
tire reduction of the Sabines, whoſe confederacy with Rome 


was as antient as the city itſelf ; but, notwithſtanding their 


alliance with the republic, they had joined the Samnites. 
Curius being therefore ſent againſt them a the whole 
country under ſubjection; but as they were old allies, and 
had not aggravated their offences by any long revolt or ob- 
ſtinate hatred, the weight of the yoke was leſſened, and the 
right of Roman citi ip beſtowed upon them, but without 
the right of ſuffrage. For the conqueſt of the Sabines Curius 
ſame year, an honour 
which no general before him had ever enjoyed. As Curius 
was by birth a plebeian, ſame patricians attempted to caſt a 
ſtain upon his reputation, a him of appropriating to 
himſelf part of the ſpoils taken from the enemy. As the proofs 
were not clear, Curius was put to his oath, aud then he con- 
feſſed, that he had kept a little wooden oil veſſel for making 
libations to the gods ; but proteſted that he had. reſerved no- 
thing more. Such was the character of his diſintereſtedneſs 
that. he was believed, the malice of his accuſers ſerving only to 
ighten the luſtre of his virtue ©. 

N the following conſulate of MH. Valerius Corvinus, and 

9. Cædicius Noctua, Curius Dentatus was ſent into Lucania, 
in quality of proconſul, to aſſiſt the Thurini againſt the Luca- 
nians, who had invaded their territory. In this expedition, 
being attended with his uſual ſucceſs, he defeated the Luca- 


. 


nians, and obliged them to retire into their own country. 


© FLox. in epit. 11. Auth. de illuft. viris. 
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The two conſuls ſpent their whole year in works of peace, 
and in ſending colonies to the conquered cities; namely to 
Adria, a maritime town, which is ſaid to have given name to 
the Adriatic ſea; to Caſtrum in Picenum, and to Sena, ano- 
ther city on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Sens, in the 


country of the Senones. As men were grown more vicious, 


and the number of malefactors daily increaſed, as is uſual in 


time of peace, three new judges were appointed to relieve the 


prætor, and try criminals. puniſhments theſe Judges 
could inflict were confined to pecuniary fines ; but neve 
leſs they were ſtyled triumviri capitales, becauſe the care of 
the — where the greateſt criminals were kept, was com- 


mittted to them, and they had the direction of their execu- 


tion. Theſe new magiſtrates were choſen annually in the 
comitia 9 29. and from their ſentence there lay no 
appeal. time of this general peace was alſo thought a 


proper ſeaſon to take a cenſus of the Roman people, by which 


it appeared, that the number of Reman citizens fit to bear 
uy amounted to two hundred and ſeventy three thou- 
| k. = 
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THz fruit of this new peace abroad was, trouble and diſ- The debtor; 


ſention at home. The people, oppreſſed by the uſuries of 


the rich citizens, revived a quarrel, which had- begun near 


two hundred years before. They kept themſelves at firſt 
within bounds, only demanding, that ſome abuſes ſhould be 
reformed with reſpe& to contracts, whereby creditors exacted 
an immoderate intereſt for money lent. But the year enſu- 
ing, when 9. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina 
were conſuls a ſecond time, a new accident drove them to 
extremities. T. Feturius, one of thoſe unfortunate conſuls 
who had been ſurprized in the Caudine Forks, died inſolvent ; 
and his ſon, who had been educated with great care and 
formed to virtue, borrowed a conſiderable ſum of one C. Plo- 
tius, to defray the expence of his father's funeral. Plotins, 
who had alſo lent great ſums to the father, ſoon after preſſed the 
pay both his father's debis and that which he had lately 
contracted himſelf. Young Veturius, having neither money 
nor credit, was forced to ſubmit to ſlavery, and work for his 
creditor, till he had diſcharged the whole debt. He bore his 
ſervitude with great conſtancy, and made it his ſtudy to 

his creditor in every thing, till that infamous wretch 
ſolicited him, as he was a youth of great beauty, to gratify a 
brutal paſſion he had conceived for him; but then Veturius, 


Liv. epit. 11. Fesr. Pour. |. xvii. 
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remembering his birth, and the leſſons he bad been taught in 
his earlieſt infancy, rejected bis ſhameful addrefſes with the 
utmoſt indignation. His conſtancy was immoveable, tho” his 
cruel maſter treated him moſt unmercifully for his virtuous 
reſiſtance. One day, being covered all over with blood and 
torn with ſtripes, he made his eſcape out of the houſe, 2 
ed in the forum, and there ſhewed the the marks of his 
barbarous creditor”s cruelty, and diſcovered the infamy of 
his tyrant, The people laid hold of this opportunity to 
the uſurers, and to demand the abolition of the law, whi 
impowered them to reduce inſolvent debtors to flavery. This 
inhuman law had been annulled once before on a like occaſion ; 
bur the patricians had, by their authority and inteseft, re- 
vived it, As for the execrable Plotius, the tribunes accuſed 


to death. "The plebeians, 


| not content with this firſt victory, 
inſiſted on the abolition of the above-mentioned law. The 
patricians it to the utmoſt of their power: This is 


robbing us, laid they, of our ſecurity for what we have lent. 
Debts muft be paid, according to the old law, either in body 
or goo The people, finding the patricians obſtinate and 
inflexible, had recourſe to an expedient, which had ever proved 
effectual. ey left the city, and poſted themſelves on the 
hill Taniculus, with the Tiber between them and their proſe- 
cutots. By this removal of the people, the city being left 
deſtitute of artificers and labourers, and no proviſions being 
brought thither from the country, for the country- people had 
likewiſe their complaints, the patricians and rich citizens 
found themſelves obliged to humour the multitude. The 
conſuls therefore of this year, M. Claudius Marcellus and C. 
Nautius Rutilus, were ordered to name a dictator, in order to 
the revolted The perſon they named was 

, Hortenfius, who, immediately entering into a treaty with 
the ſeparatiſts, made them the following conceſſions, viz. 
that the law in queſtion ſhould be repealed, and that two o- 
ther laws, which had been formerly made, but no-ways re- 
ded by the patricians, ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved for the 
re, Theſe were, that the decrees made by the tribes 
ſhould be equally obſerved both by the patricians and plebeians; 
and that all laws ſhould firſt in the ſenate, and be after- 
wards brought to the comitia, to be there approved or reject- 
ed. The country-people complained, that juſtice. was not 
adminiſtered at Rome on market-days ; and that, when any 
cauſes were depending, they were forced to leave their work 
and return to the city again. This was rectified, and the dic- 


' 
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tator promiſed, that market-days ſhould no longer be vacation 

days for the judges, that the huſbandmen might” have their 

cauſes heard before they went home. When theſe artides 

were drawn up, and the people's minds began to be calmed, 

D. Hortenſius died. It being therefore neceſſary to nominate 

another dictator, 9. Fabius Maximus was raiſed to that dig- Fabius 

nity, who choſe for his general of the horſe a famous ple- Maximus 

beian named Volumnius Flamma. By the interpoſition of theſe aA. 

two great men, the work, which Hortenfius had beg un, was 

ſoon accompliſhed ; and the people, having attained to the 

higheſt pitch of their defires, returned to the city, and thought 

only of enjoying the ſweets of tranquillity. balance of 

power -leaned now rather to their ſide. * nobility had no 

other advantage over them but that of great riches, and the 

_— which is natur:lly raid to perſons of high birth, 

The peace of the city being therefore no more interrupted 

by inteſtine conteſts, we ſhall” ſee the republic increaſe her 

dominions abroad with incredible rapidity. The great Fab:us 

died ſoon after he had happily accompliſhed the accommoda- 

tion. In his life-time he had been looked upon as a prodigy 

of valour, wiſdom, and virtue ; and upon his death the people 

contributed to the expence of his obſequies with ſo much ge- 

nerolity, that his ſon, with the victims offered at his funeral, - 

gave 2 public entertainment to the whole city®. It is pro- 

ble, that, after the reconciliation, the dictator Fabius pre- 

ſided at the election of the new conſuls, H. Yalerius Potitus 

and C. Elin Pætus, whoſe year proved barren of remarkable 

events; as did alſo the following, when C. Claudius Canina, Ta. 

and M. Emilins Lepidus were conſuls. But in the following ** Ta- 

conſulate of C. Servilius Tucca and E. Cecilius Metellus, the i, , 

| Tarentines, jealous of the proſperity of the Romans, and ap. % e e, 

| - prehending that they aimed at the conqueſt of all Italy, ſtirred „nie 
up both old and new enemies againft the republic, and en- ga 

- eo one of the moſt formidable wars ſhe had ever Rome. 


* 


Tarentum was a City of Great Greece, which comprehended 
the greateſt part of the ſouth coaſt of Italy. Moſt of the 
cities in this great province had been founded by Greets, who 
brought thither with them the Greet language, cuſtoms, and 
manners. The Tarentines in particular were a colony of 
Spartans, who, ſettling on the continent of Italy under the 
conduct of one Phalantus, made themſelves maſters of a 


BB & a ͤͤõ;1Oð2è;I 


Iv. ibid. Vat. Max. I. vi. e. 9. Auth. de vir. illuſt. Cie. 
in orat. pro Planco. 


City 
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city firſt called Qebelia, and afterwards Tarentum, from 
one Taras, or, as others will have it, Tarentus, who is 
faid to have increaſed and embelliſhed the city aftcr the 
Greeks were maſters of it. - Theſe tranſplanted N 
ſoon forgot the ſevere diſcipline of Sparta, and ed 
| —themſelves into all the debaucheries with which the reſt of the 
Greeks were reproached. The heat of the climate, the 2 
fulneſs of the country, and the opportunity of ſupplying them 
ſelves by ſea with all the delights of Greece, funk them into 
idleneſa, and all the vices that attend it. Their whole life 
was ſpent in feaſts, ſports, and public entertainments. Buf- 
foons and proſtitutes governed the ſtate at their pleaſure, and 


joke or an 

Romans, 
| e out of fear of loſing 
r liberty, as of diſturbed by that warlike and rough 


in the purſuit of their pleafures. They therefore 
employed all their Grecian ſubtlety to draw ſuch a num- 
ber of enemies upon them, as ſtill to keep them at a diſ- 
tance from themſelves, and this without appearing to be con- 
cerned. 

AT the ſame time the Senones, having raiſed a formidable 
army, marched into Hetruria, with a "ken to 2 Are- 
tium, a city about forty from Reme, at a ſmall dif- 
trance from the Arnus. The Aretines had kame diately re- 
courſe to the Romans, who, they knew, would never ſuffer 
the Gauls to make conqueſts in Metruria, and thereby open 
t;emſclucs a way to Rome. The republic, alarmed at the 
leaſt motion of fo powerful an enemy, diſpatched, without 
loſs of time, the conſul Lucius Cæcilius with an army to the 
aſſiſtance of the Aretin; ; but before any act of hoſtility, a 
deputation was ſent to the Senones, to Slfrade them from their 

The Seno. deſign. But the proud Gault, inſtead of liſtening to the me- 
nes ll the diation of Rome, killed the deputies, and brought their troops 
depacies of fore Aretium. Hereupon the conſul advanced with his ar- 
Rome, anz My, and came to an engagement with the enemy, in which 
frat the be himſelf was killed, with ſeven legionary tribunes, the 
Roman belt part of the Roman knights, and thirteen thouſand pri- 
* army, vate men. Upon the news of this dreadful overthrow, the 
famous Gurius Dentatus was ordered with new troops into 
Hetruria, to ſupply the place of the conful Czcilizs ; but 
that wiſe commander, inſtead of marching to the relief of 
Aretium, and engaging the enemy fluſhed with their late vic- 
tory, held his rout along the confines of Hetruria, and en- 
tering the country of the Senanes, took advantage of the ab- 


ſence of their beſt troops to ravage it without — 
c 
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He plundered and burnt their houſes, laid waſte their fields, 
put all thoſe to the ſword who were able to bear arms, car- 
- ried the women and children into captivity, and, in ſhort, 

reduced the whole country to a vaſt deſert, in which there 
ſcarce remained any appearance of its having ever been cul- 
tivated or inhabited >. Thus he took ample revenge for the 
murder of the Reman embaſſadors, | 

Tux next year, in the beginning of the adminiſtration of 
the new conſuls, P. Cornelius Dolabella, and Cn. Domitins 
Calvinus, the Boi, the Hetrurians, and the Samnites, once 
more declared againſt the republic, being ſtirred up un- 
der-hand by the Tarentines ; but, notwithſtanding this great 
con » the ſenate repoſed ſo great a confidence in the 


new conſuls, that they did not think of creating a dictator, as 

Nor was their confi- gy, Seno- 
dence ill grounded; for Domitius taking the field and meeting nes eco. 
the Senones, who bad raifed the fiege of Aretium, and were j, 


was uſual in times of t 


marching ſtrait to Rome, to revenge the devaſtations made i 


ein 
their country, gave them a total overthrow, and covered the 


field of battle with their dead bodies. Only a ſmall number 


of them eſcaped, and faved themſelves in the country of the 
Bait, whom they preſſed to take arms immediately, and re- 
venge the common cauſe of the Gauls. Accordingly the 
Boii, having raiſed all the young men in their territory who 
were able to bear arms, and being reinforced by a great bo- 
dy of Hetrurians, purſued the attempt which the Senones had 
and marched towards Reme ; but the conſul Corne- 
lins, who waited for them on the banks of the lake Vademo- 
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defeated. 


nis in Hetruria, now il Lago di Baſſano, engaged them, kil- 4. al/o 
led almoſt all the Hetrurians, and the greater part of the the Boii 


forced to ſue for peace. As for the Senones, they were ſo 
utterly deſtroyed, that there ſcarce remained any footſteps in 
Ttaly of a nation, which bad diſtinguiſhed itſelf ſo much by 
the taking of Rome. | 

In the following conſulate of C. Fabricius and 9, mi- 
lius Papus, almoſt all Italy roſe in arms againſt the im- 
perious republic z but Fabrictus being ſent into Lucania, de- 
feated there the confederate forces of the Lacanians, Bruti- 
ans, and Samites, and made himſelf maſter of their camp. 
| Twenty five thouſand of the enemy, with their general Sta- 

tilius, were ſlain. The Romans, imagining that the god Mars 
had fought in perſon for them, returned him ſolemn thanks 


W Pol r. I. ii. Dion. apud Ful. Urfinum. 
fo: 


Boii. The latter made ſome faint efforts againſt the Romans and He- 
the next year ; but, being defeated a ſecond time, they were trurians. 


| 


rentines, 
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for his aſfiſtance by public ſupplications (B). As for the T- 
rentines, tho” they were the real authors of this war, ey 
agal 


had not yet appeared in the field, nor openly declared | 
Rome ; but an accident made them at length throw the 
maſk, and brought on, after a long ſeries of events, their 
utter ruin. Valerius, or, as others call him, Cornelius, one 
of the maritime duumviri, or admirals of the Roman fleet, 
happened to come to the mouth of their harbour with ten 
ſhips, while the idle inhabitants of the city were aſſembled, as 
uſual, in the theatre, which looked towards the harbour. 


The Ta- The Tarentines imagining that Rome, * N laſt diſcovered 
f 


in a hoftile 


their ſecret plots, had ſent that fleet to punith them, they all, 


with one conſent, ran down to the port, fell upon the Ro- 


fall upon n fleet with the fury of madmen, ſunk one ſhip and took 


Feet. 


four, the other five eſcaping. All the priſoners fit to bear 
arms were put to the ſword, and the others fold for ſlaves to 
the beſt bidder. . The Romans, upon the news of this unex- 
pected act of hoſtility, ſent a depuration to Tarentum, to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to the republic; but 
the Tarentines, inſtead of hearkening to their demands, inſult- 
ed the embaſſadors in the moſt outrageous manner. T 
admitted them to an audience in the theatre, where Pofthu- 
mius Megellus, who was at the head of the embaſly, and had 
been thrice conſul, harangued the aſſembly in Greek. His 
advanced age, his perſonal merit, and, above all, the cha- 
racter of an embaffador from a powerful people, ought to 
have gained him reſpe& ; but the Tarentines, heated with 
wine, not only gave no attention to his diſcourſe, but burſt 


(B) Fabricius, after having defeated the con ſedęrate army of the 
 Lucanians, Brutians, and Samnites, found it a difficult enterprize to 
force their camp, The means, by which he ſucceeded in it, and 
which had ſomething of the air of à miracle, was probably a ſtra- 
tagem of his own contriving. While he ſeemed to be in ſuſpence 
what meaſures to take, a young man, full of ſtrength and vigour, 
wearing feathers in his helmet, appeared on a ey in the midſt 


of the legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the honour | 
of their country, and then ſeizing a ladder, advanced to the ram— 


part through à ſhower of darts, his ladder againſt it, and 
mounted the wall. This bold action intimidated the confederates, 
and inſpired the Roman with ſuch intrepidity, that they ſoon made 
themſelves. maſters of the camp. After the victory, the conſul 
ordered the young man to be ſought for, in order to reward him 
for having fick mounted the rampart ; and becauſe he was not 
to be found, the Romans immediately imagined, that he was the 
god Mars himſelf. 

into 
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war, the eaibaſladors found hi 
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made themftlves' e e it. This news 


brought co 


embialſaiors, who had beets {@ ill treated at Tarentam. The 
new-conſuls therefore,* E. Hal, Barbuls, and Q: Marci- 
us RM, having-affraibled the conſeripe fathers, laid 
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for his aſſi ſtance by public ſupplications (B). As for the Ta- 


rentines, tho” they were the real authors of this war, they 
had not yet appeared in the field, nor openly declared againſt 
Rome ; but an accident made them at length throw off the 
maſk, and brought on, after a long ſeries of events, their 
utter ruin. Valerius, or, as others call him, Cornelius, one 
of the maritime duumviri, or admirals of the Roman fleet, 


happened to come to the mouth of their harbour with ten 


ſhips, while the idle inhabitants of the city were aſſembled, as 
uſual, in the theatre, which looked towards the harbour. 
The Tarentines imagining that Rome, having at laſt diſcovered 
their ſecret plots, had ſent that fleet to punith them, they all, 
with one conſent, ran down to the port, fell upon the Ro- 
man fleet with the fury of madmen, ſunk one ſhip and took 
four, the other five eſcaping. All the priſoners fit to bear 
arms were put to the ſword, and the others fold for ſlaves to 
the beſt bidder. The Romans, upon the news of this unex- 
pected act of hoſtility, ſent a deputation to Tarentum, to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to the republic; but 
the Tarentines, inſtead of hearkening to their demands, inſult- 
ed the embaſſadors in the moſt outrageous manner. They 
admitted them to an audience in the theatre, where Peſtbu- 
mius Megellus, who was at the head of the embaſly, and had 
been thrice conſul, harangued the aſſembly in Greek. His 
advanced age, his perſonal merit, and, above all, the cha- 
racter of an embaſſador from a powerful people, ought to 
have gained him reſpect; but the Tarentines, heated with 
wine, not only gave no attention to his diſcourſe, but burſt 


(B) Fabricias, after having defeated the confederate army of the | 


Lucanians, Brutians, and Samnites, found it a difficult enterprize to 
force their camp, The means, by which he ſucceeded in it, and 
which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, was probably a ſtra- 
tagem of his own contriving. While he ſeemed to be in ſuſpence 
what meaſures to take, a young man, full of ſtrength and vigour, 
wearing feathers in his helmet, appeared on a ſudden in the midſt 
of the legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the honour 
of their country, and then ſeizing a ladder, advanced to the ram- 
part through a ſhower of darts, planted his ladder againſt it, and 
mounted the wail. This bold action intimidated the confederates, 
and inſpired the Romans with ſuch intrepidity, that they ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of the camp. After the victory, the conſul 
ordered the young man to be ſought for, in order'to reward him 
for having ficſt mounted the rampart ; and becauſe he was not 


to be found, the Roman; immediately imagined, that he was the 
god Mars himſelf. 


into 
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into loud laughter, and impudently hiſſed him, whenever he 
_—_— improper expretion, or- pronounced a word with 
a foreign accent. Nor was this all: when be began to ſpeak 
of reparation of - injuries, they flew into a rages ac rather 
drove him out out-ob-the afſembly, than diſmiſſed him. As be 
n an air — and dignity,. which 
preſerv thitanding the reception ve him, a 
buffoon, named. Philonides — BA 
his robe, a new 
the outrageous. inſulgnce. - Po 
aſſembly, ſhewed- them the fkirt 


4 2 nts without the 
ion, Laugh en, Tarentines, now while 
; the time it commg when you will we 1 42 a 


peri 

heroes of Greece.” They 

embaſſadors to him, but rather to fannd his ry rv em and 
obſerve the ſituation of his affairs, than to enter, without 
farther deliberation, into» any with him. As 
Pyrrhus naturally loved 2&on, and the buſtle and hurry of 
war, the embaſſadors found him in a diſpoſition to hearken to 
an y propolat;witici- would filth bim with employment wor- 


thy ef kiw-ambiaidn 1. 9 0 
In the mean time, - n to amuſe the Romans They take 
till the return of their embaſſadors from Epirus, beſieged Thurium. 


T burium, which win deſended by a Roman gariſon, and 
made themſelves maſters of it. This news was brought to 

Rome a little after the return of Pofthumius and the other 
embaſſadors, who had been ſo ill treated at Tarentum. The 
new confels therefore, L. Emilius Barbula, and Q. Marci- 
us Philippus, having aſſembled the conſcript fathers, laid 
before them the fituation of the affairs of the republic on one 
hand, and the ſhameful indignity which had been offered the 
embaſſadors on the other. it was dangerous to engage in a 


Dre. Ha. in legat. Var. Max. I. ii. c. 2. 0. l. 
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„ coming up — urined upon Aud inſult 
ſource of immoderate laughter to the mad #heir em- 
clapped their hands, applauding 52/4 
bunu, turning about to the * © mY 

of +4 — ſo deſiled ; e 
but he found that this had no but to increaſe te 
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without 


claring war forthwith z, others for d 
283 —— 


— 
e Hetruriant were. ſtill in arms. 3 the Somnites, 
3 + argc 


gaint the republic z and the. Lacaniess and Bratiens. were 
grown confident lance of Thermum. | On the 
the inſult 
the ſenate 


again to demand — he began hoGilities, the 
better ſort of: citizens declared for peace. umilius offered 
A 1 all, it was but equitable, 
ipe off the reproach 


loſe, in- 


| ſiſted on @ war; and their clamours prevailed over the juſt 


They invite reaſons of the wiſeſt men in Tarentum. The propofal of 
Pyrrbus br.nging Fyrrbus into Itay was revived, and a decree paſſed for 
ite Italy. inviting that prince to . 7arentum.. . One Jeter, a. citizen of 


(C) Meton, on the day that a . 
r when the ppople 
in the theatre, . 
a flam- beau in his hand, as was the — a 
biuchees, came dancing into the midſt of the ne accom pa- 
nied by a woman playing on the flute. This filly fight was fuffici- 
ent 


379 


he had 


entertained 


. to 
the wiſe citizen, aſſuming an air of 


well, Tarentines, ſaid he, not to hinder 


"themſelves, Who are diſpoſed to mirth ; 


'you will yourſelves take advantage of the 


in che name of the Tarearines, but of all the 


ſame... When Pyrrbss comes, 
fe z your mirth-and joy will be at 
themſelves to be ſo mocked 


being inraged at what 


1 J's 2 thraft Melon out of the A- 


| . upon the multitude, 
ſpoken well; but thoſe who 


they ſhould be delivered up to the 


t about, 
| N f ** 
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an 
he 


for ſufferi 
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Cyneas to take poſſeſſiom of the citadel of Taremtum. This lo- 
arri bes at miniſter, whoſe chatacter we hart given in our 
Tarentum hiſtary of Epirus n, ſoon found means to depoſe Hgis, whom 

the Tarentines had choſen to be their — 
of the city, tho? a ſincere friend 6 the Rimans: 


like 


of barks, fraught wich beige, 2 
© veſt weight, and from the hills, 2 : 


Ius next. year P. ——— and 770. Oni 
333 The latter was raiſed to — * 
e purely r for he ob. a;mean deſcent, 
and not even a Roman by e, 3 ol Camerium, 
. Is ſell to his lot to carry on 
et ip and to his collegye's. to conduct that a- 
.the Tarentinet. Afmilius,: who had ated the 
 Tarentines the laſt year, was continlicch im the command of 
his own troops with the title of- praeonfuly and otdered to 
make war the Salentines,/ no had declared for the Ta- 
rentines. Thepreſent exigencs of aig the Romans 
to inliſt the proletarũ, who were the mentleſt of the people, 
and therefore, by way of contempt; called Proletarii as be- 
ing thought” in of doiag -the ſtate any other ſervice 
than that of peopling the city. and, agking;the, republic with 
% never been — bear arms, 


ir great Iatisfactiom, inr d as well as 


k Vide Vol. IX. p & Fos. care. FaonTin in 
POR na " e r. 


— ; others. 


were now, to, to. the 
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others. . Pyrrbut arrived at Tarentum, The ar- 
e ee. wir eſeaped ſhipwreck r and being condutedriva! of 
e e ee eee was reteived there with Pyrrhus. 

loud acclamations: Thus began the memorable war between 


. 
for 


ther and r 
| C. Fabritins ad Emilius, two men of the moſt 
hed” merit ; the fourth Cornelius Ruffinus and C. 
the ſormerea man extremely covetous and 
„ but "nevertheleſs promoted by the intereſt of Fa- 
bricius, becauſe he wi much abler commander than any of 
his competitors 3 the fifth . Fabius Gurges' and C. Genuci- 
4s 5 and laflly the ſixth | famous Curizs. Dexratus and L. 
CGaornelins Lentulus. "But as, in our hiſtory of Epirus, we 
have given a very particular account of thin war, and the va- 
riots! events which attended it, from the landin — ?-ewas 
in Itath to his returis into his on dominions w, — 
only relate what happened after the latter period, — 
the reader for aw abcount of the wur itſelf to the above. men- 
tioned hiſtory, x. 

Pyrrhus having thought it advikeable to leave Italy, after The tri- 
the laſt battle, in which he was defeated by Curius entatus cee of 
ich the loſs of: twenty three thouſand men, Curius returned Curius. 

Rome, which) be entered in triumph, it being the moſt 
that had ever yet been ſeen; great quantities 

gold, purple carpers, ſtatues, pictures, 
and, in hort, were carried 
before him. Ambag the captives were Epirots, Theſſalians, 
and Macedenianc, not to mention the Lucanians, Brutians, Ta- 
rentines, and other Gru nations. The appearance and dreſs 
of ſo many ſoreignerꝭ gave the ſpectators great pleaſure ; but 
nothing ſo much raiſed their admiration, as elephants with 
towers on their bac, animals which had never before been 
ſeen in Rome. As for the triumphant victor, he rode in 
a- chariot, and the acclamations the people gave him were 
very ſincere ; they thought they could never give him ſuf- 
ficient proofs: of their gratitude. The ſenate impowered him 
$0 appropridte” to himlclf fifty acres of the conquered lands; 


one 
rich ſpoil, veſſels of 


-, 
to 
of 


Vide Vol.-IX. p. 401, & ſeg. 


but 
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dedlingd this fayour, ſaying, That he ought ts be look» 
as à dangerous fubj 1 not live upon 


of den acres, - the ſpoils he reſerved 'only a 
ittle veſſel of beech for his domeſtic ſacrifices. This —2 
facent tri of Curiat was followed egue 
This 5 
The vi — 
Hs. icuck 
out the | „Gr. 
ae, Ruſſinus, who ex- 
Happy for the Fapublic, . jury were 
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for we read in the Fafti Crpitelini, .tha 


t Claufins Carine tri- 


and. Brutians on the 


| the fricad{hip of the 
The Romans, not to be.dutdoae in civility, 
ſcat four embailadory to Egypt, choſen, with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection, by a ſenate ſtudious to preſerve their reputation 
abroad intire. Fabius Gurges was at the head of this embaſy, 
and with him were joined three curule ædiles, two of them 


„rb. in n Vit. Mas. L. iv. c. 4. 
brothers 


each of them with a crown 
cepted, being un willing to dlſoblige 


ki 


of 
them the next morning on the heads of 
publ | 


CI =. 


ani effects, into Epirne. Mile readily liſtened to 
this offer, and even undertook to put the city as well as the 


o Fro. I. i. c. 18. 


citadel 
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el into the conſul's hands. 


bag inians from getting any 
e asked. The Raman, being ſoon 
into the city, did no violence to f 
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4 E mint 


Vor. XI. 


The ien eee eon . 
| the remple of  Mentta, of —— 
den cee mane re te word ang C 


TDus following conſuls, N aber nd 

. ——-— 

them > ſeparate, - Hypins entered — 

fires, — ani — — 
from the ſale in the public treaſury, l fei- 

ed all their lands. Bat che ſenate had * oo much 


much land in property 2 they h loft-in'Unbria. 
mean — —— ae, "carried on 
—— over — 


„ Fuss. ee TY —9 in woe Worn, ens. 
Par zac. 448 9 140 e 


US. 4 n 6 oth - #244) 
13 eee two eee n Gyke of 
| zeady__ te engage. (3. n 


Be Sophns, not furprined at . 
them, fay That the earth ſhook. 
maſters ; and then vowing 4 
quickly recovered their 
with their uſual intrepidity (21). 


(21) Frontin. ftras. I. i c. 12. 
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* 


tence 
rhus, 


what the. 
ſo advantageouſly ſituated, 


ad had no laws but what abey received from b 
others. retaingdy their old laws and cuſtoms, but in 
the r ſome. were tributary, and others 
and, were ok 0 furniſu the- Roman army with. 


. _ - 


- 


ia tha eleqt ions 
Theſe diſfenent 
were funded on 


4, Fans, two 
The republic 


would not ſuffer this breach of the law of nations to go un- 
© Fas, Cartir. 
: 52475 4E 2 i puniſhed 3 


leniates, carried into A and+ there” puini r dhe 


gave riſe to a u, which Jaſted/as dong . ö 
lic, whereby it was enacted, that f what 
quality- | 


Provincial Tas republic enjoying a profound tranquillity both 


created. 


. The quieſtor of the firſt province 
and the Arnus to the moutb of che Liris, aud 
| Hetruria,* Latium, Sabinie, Umbria, and in 
cond province reſided at Cole in Gm, under 
of Torentum g that is, Companis," dme, Tarenie, the 
- we ene th” e r 
* FLoe. epit. 15. Va., Max. I. vi. c. 6. Dio. Partac. 
de ! HS! ad ++ Ys 7 *V® ; 
. = : reached 
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* 1 l 70 * * 
zn ws called the Giftir-queſtorfhip. It contained the coun- 
men eee by the Gaulr, eſpecially the Senenes, 


aeount 2s df the pther three; could only \comp 
Calobria, and th terfitories of the 
dT arentines.” ber ee i 


engagel in any war; and this was the caſe at pre- 
| our, which made a dreadful havock 


tinence, coiidedined 16-be buried alive without the gate 
Calling.” The ghilry veſtal, to avoid fo cruct a death, ftrang- 
led herſelf; but the ame ceremonies of interment were per- 


or in this enumeration the 


; v Once. L. ir. e. g. Fron. epit. & EuTaoy, I ik | 
dab luſtrum 


The conſul 


Fabius 
Gurges 
billed. 
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carneft, | tm, to, this, 
and hence he acqu ited, in all likelihood the 
WO * in bas 


= —— 
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They, took, away, their wiycs,, 


of the like 
had ſubroigted — — a freed · man. 
nitics t hey added. the ts and pruſcrĩ 
moſt, w ptihy citinens. Ihe 3 ogy ogy 
able to . redreſs their 
Rong, to implorg the aſhitapce. of — 
ties ſet out privately, and carried on their —— 
tice, of the whole, put the deputies: to 
turn; and when, the a Fabius, . | *. 
them with a ſaall army of voluggiers,, appeared before th 
city, they even ventured to . face, him in 4 
him batiſe. Fabius put them to the rout. 3 but... as 
entering the town with the runaways . be received a - 
woqgnd, from an unknown hand. Thus fel a, great man, 
who had been honoured with triumphs, emnaſſes, and three 
conſylates, and who, contragy to the ol che great 
Faſſus bis father, did no- ways degenerate from the victue of 
his anceſtors. The conſuj w s n ſooner carried out af the. 


yr. ia Corictago. Va L. Ma xl. iv. c. 1. 
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ELEVENTH VOLUME. 
The Numbers dire to the Page, and the great „ 
to the er | 


oy hy of Hetravie, - Mentioned by 
, Virgi 141. W 
_ whence fo called, 135 I hom ci- 


Acron, — — 165. Hi ſpoil dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Feretrius, ib. 


Actor, 3 the ee 
Adergunbades, the G e, 2 of young 


belies Flea uote, veneral of horſe, 271 His bravery at 
the battle of Regilhes, 272. 24S 


Ediles, plebeiang their office, 290. Officiate as conſuls dur- 
1 339. Choſen from among che patricians, 


Exypt, invaded and ſubdued nate, 1g Cot LG 


2 


milius Mamercin. 

dictator, 395. Reſigns his ſecond dictat 
a third time, 399. His ſucceſs againſt the — 
Choſen conſul, 459. — Zacizs defeats the Veientes, 322. 
Makothonce with he Altenrions, ib. III uſed by the ſe- 
nate, and refuſed a triumph, 323. Tiber. favours the 
plebeians, 336. — bene. 498. EE 
en 


1 * E X. 
28 choſen conſul, 2 


— reſtores the 
D 533. 


choſen dictator, 
T. choſen „ 
mate and 
Sent 
_ pulia, 380. gent againft'the Salentines, ib. 
Encer arrives in Las, 141. Martics Lavinia, 142. 

Made king of Latium, ib. His death, 144. 
Zelia king of the Hetruſei, 140 : 
Aquileſeated by the Remens, . Rn on wich the 
Jo. Fall on the Romans with fire 
7 "i Defeated by 5 337» 


ved by Sicmus, 3-917 B 


rhe 
thts 


* By Genie, c 433 


general bv ge, a fijewd to the Romans, 580. 
e. 
Agnomen among the Romans, what, 195, (2); 
Agrarian law, 
by the tribunes, 312, Suſpended 55 * 2 25 
I's The cauſe of new tumults, 315, og ty 

ſeq. Revived by the military tri 
Agriculture, how encouraged by Numa, 1 "I 
Agrippa, king of Alba, his reign, 1 47. 

— Meess vi over the Sabines, 26g. Advice 

to the ſenate, 286. n 

and public burial, 29 
Alba, by whom built, A Why called Longa, ib. Its fi- 

tuation, ib. (G). 90 147, &ſcq. Demo- 

_ liſhed by the Romans, 1 


by whom introduced, 3 


& 


313» 
337» 


— > the lake of, a 413. e 


ib. Drained into a-canal, 414- 
Albanians drive out the Perfians, 40, 


Albans, . decided, 1 b 


| Their treachery to them puniſbed, tor, & ſeq. 
—_— of Epirus, —_ lia, * 


Alladius, king of Alba, 1 47 


Alps, one of the boundaries 7 . 119. of i 
Vor, N. 4 , Gaut, 


& wich 


. . 


againſt . * 8, & leg. Retires 31. 


8. Death 


593 
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uy worry 
K hi cn 


—_— me ben by Ramnulay,1 66. 
Fark, here Gr on 175 BY 4B, (A). 


Antiates defeated. by Camillus, 436. "Wk to the Remons, 
525, & (W). 


Antioch, taken 


; Clad — 27% "PEEL atimely jealouſy of 

. ys debtors, 280. 

g e 2 — 
— 1 bis fon, vid. ub Glands, 92, & . 


* — 5 Wi patricians, A By 
358. Wks patricians, 3 bicious 
. Tyranny, — & ſeq. a, to-the ſenate, 
4+ G them 5; 1 roaveny © to Sicinius, 377+ 
rutiſh — on nia, 378 ſtratagem to get 
her, ib. Pop rginius, 387 Impriſonment and 
death, 3 


— e e 


Ardſbir Babegan king 


ld £&. ACS AE 


TNDE K. 
7. ClivfurrGiQats?, 467. Defeats the 3 
D choſen” conſul, 479. Cenſor, 530. His 
Debaſes the ſenate and pri » 46, His 
EI works,” f Jr. Second conſulate, 50, Choſen præ- 
tor, F NA to great . Hetruria, 351. 
Sarca inſt Volumnius, ib, Retaliated by Fabius, 552. 
2 to the Camerinians, 586. Condemned 
by the ſenare, ib. 


hebe deed, oy. Wheiice fo called, ib. Subdued by 
the Romians 


i 


ROW 11 8 the 9 512. Defeated by Fabius, 


ib. e 12 


7 7 3 25 5. . Surprized 
ilian arguin, 

7 Valkr in, g. S ed, * * 

Aquilius Taſcus defeats the Hernici, 310. 

na yr 861. Taken by the 

ns, 563. 

Ara Maxima 2 by * en founded, 

Ardea beſieged by T: 0 233. = 239. Unjuſt ly 
adjudged to the Romans, ER Falls into a civil war, 392, 
& ſeq. . Peace reffored by the Romans, 393. 

Alen, of Per fia, trurkered, 43 

Ardevan I. II. III. kings of * according to oriental 
writers, 49, 50, 2 

of Perfta's reign reign, according to oriental 
writers, $2. Prickt from the court of Ardevan, 53. His 
— laws, &c. 54, & ſeq. 

—— II. why called to the crown, 68. 

l. Murdered, 108. | 

Aretini ſecured by the Ness, 574. 

Armenians murder the Perfrans, 17. 

Arnus river, its ſpring, &c. 130. 

Arſacidæ, of Armenia, their embaſſy to Cheſrecs, 5. 

Aria, river, a boundary of Gaul, 121. 

Artena razed by the Romans, 409. | 

Aruns, Tarquin's grandſon, married to Tullia, 217. Slain 
4 Brutus, 250. —— of Clufrum invites the aun into 

» 420. 

e among the _— whence ſo called, 162, (S). 

| ir office” tb, 

* defeats the Hetruſtons, 145. Kills Lat, ib. 
Founds Alba Longa, 146. 

Aſchganider, the dynaty of, 47. \ 

————— the ſame with the "Hrjacide, 48. 

Aſchanians, the dynaſty of, 4 

2 


Ajylas 


— —— 


IN D E X. 
Ales A, of Hetruria,, 140. . 


hem, Rome made an, 163. 
ellane, "fell flags en 2 Rime, 463, (8). 


| Labs, river, its ſpring, courſe, &c. 1 
Atrat ins, S. choſen i inter-rex, 316. 1 


Attilius ſurprized by the Samnites, 358. Defeats them, 


Aitius Tullius's reception .of Coriolanus, 30 t- Invades 
n 303. & ſeq. Gro 


of his 
309- Treachery to him, ibid. 5 


310 | | 
Hventine bill, whence ſo called, 1474 Yielded to the ple- 
ns, 3 
Arr, whats fo called, 367. (8). The office of, ib. & 
I | 
1 how firſt introduced at the inftallation of Reman 
kings, 157. How performed, 162, (S). 
Auguſta Vagienorum, metropolis of Vagieni, 121. 
Tqurinorum, metropolis of the Tuurini, ib. 


ab Pretoria, capital of the Sala 
Aulius Crrretanui killed — the 3 2 
Aurunci driven out of 


ſeq. 


4 whence ſo called, 161, 8 


Axes born by the Raman liciors, 188. 1 
cola, ny Reſumed by: Lattins, 7 * 


Haber. b of Pera, * _— throne, 111. Mur- 


dered, 


* 


* 


..in, 50, & ſeq. M 


1 N D E KX. 


agnanimity, 
- Invaded by the Turks, ib. TN Quits be kingdom, ib. 


turns, ſurpri 


1 


ines, and defeats them, 73. Whence called Fur, 


ib. Travels into India, ib. & ſeq. His feats and conqueſts, 
75. Death uncertain, ib. 


Bail, when firſt taken at Rome in capital caſes, 345. 
Balas I. II. HL: — of Parthia, aceorditig to — writs 


Bela Bag of of Perſia, according to the ſame, Br. 
Balifte, a warlike inftrument, deſcribed, 380. 
Bankers at Rome, their office, 4% 3577. 

Battle, the order of, among the Romans, 492, (T). 


Belifarius repulſed before Nifibis, 10. Repulſes Choſroesy 


Ell, drives out the Hetrurions and ſettles in Piedmont; 
the 


420. 
Beynacivs put to death | king of Perſia, 3 
Bindoes ſeizes and impriſons Choſroes, 26. Cruelty to him, 
27. Puts his ſom Hermiſdas to death, ib. Impriſoned by 
aramus, 30. Heads the nobles againſt him, ib. & feq. 
Birds, whence uſed in auguries, 161, (8). 
Bohemia, whence ſo called, 419. 
Boii invade Rome, 471. Defeated by Domitius, 575. 
Bela taken by the Romans, 405. 
Bona fides, the temple of, at Rome, 179. 
1arim, prince of Perfia, murdered, 4.3. 
fromthe Samnites, 533. | 
Brennus, general of the Celtes, beſieges Cluſtuin, 420. His 
anſwer to the Roman embaſſadors, 421. Defeats their ar- 
"Ys 422. Enters and ſacks Rome, ib. & ſeq. Endeavours 
to ſurpriſe the capitol, 426. Beſieged by Camillus, 477. 
Totally defeated by him, b 429, & 4 
— taken by the Roma . 
Brutii, where ſituate, 129. Su ved by the Romants, 58855 
1 Luc. Junius, counterfeits madneſs, 226, 23 33. 
. odd preſent to the Delphi oracle, ib. Diſcovers imſelf, 
Procures the ba niſhment of the Tarquins, ib, Ad- 
& to the "Roman ſenate, ib. & ſeq. Choſen conſul, 
238. Severity to his two ſons, 244, & ſeq. Speech a- 


gainft his collegue, 247. Slain by Arunx, 250. His cha- 
CD ib. (Z). 


—— head 


IN D EX. 


bead erde revolted legions; anfwer' to the fenate's 
deputies, 288. Choſen tribune, 289. Speech to de evn- 


fu 
— , choſen conſul, 508. Defeats the Vir. 


„WN $ceva defeats the Hetrurians, 


564. 
Bubulcus Junius, general of the — 4.4 2 


through the Hetruriant, 538. 

Bulla, a Sabine ornament, deicribed, 170 

Rexarge-Bfibir, the wiſe- tutor of 4K 
character, 96, (I). enn 
in ſine not. 


. . 
C. 

CET Fabi 22 — o en conſul, 

fo Fabius, accu „31 en 
Outwits the tribunes, . — . 
Viientes, 317. Betrayed by — . 
Er 
324. 

Cale S —_— 
— taken by the Ber 172. Ranad by Virgiaiur, 

2 
Camilli and Camille at 3 


Camillus choſen military tribune, 4 3- Difator, 434 Suc- 
ceſs againſt Yeii, 415. — toi the Falii, 417. 
Choſen triumvir, 4 ino ba- 
niſhment, 421. Ha, the 4 2. and defeats the 
Ganls, 425. Choſen dictator, ibid. Surprimes Brennuvand 


drives him out of Rome, 33 
Choſen third time dictator, the Voiſct and Latins, 


432. Choſen military tribune, 435% Defeats the Aici- 
ates, Latins, and Hernici, ibid. & je — 
ſhip, 444 Gives. two defeats to olſti, 445, & 
His moderation tw Fares, 446- To whe Fuſes, 4 
Choſen dictator againſt the plobeians; 445. to his 
farm, 456. Fifth. difatorlhip,.457% Defeats the Gow!s, 

458. Seized E the-tribunes, 45% His death and cha- 
rafter, N 7 

feats > — 480. 49% 
Campania, where ſituate, 127, & ſeq. Deſcribed, ibid. & 


. ex Invaded by the Samnites, 484. By the rebels, 489. 
| a Roman prefecture, 525. Campaman 


- _ h conſu- 
kg "= by the Yoiontes, 


IND E X. 


Campanian knights bonoured by the Ramant, 498. 
———— legiog's. treachery to the Rhegi 584- 
ment, enn .--., £4. 8 
Candid: 8. LITER whence ſo called, 39%. A law paſſed 
againſt them, ibid. 
Canini, where ſituate, 121. 1 
Canuleius, new demands on the ſenate, 391. 
Coparania, a veſtal condemned, ſtrangles herſelf 389. 
Capenates ſuccour the Veientes, 411. Defeated by the Re- 
mans, 41 12 70 _ 
c at Rome, how regulated, 219. 
ical, where ſituste, 166. Whence ſo called, 231, & 232. 
. Deſcribed, ibid. (O, P, Q). Scized by the Sabines, 
22 Beheged by the Can, 424. Famiſhed, 427. Re- 
ieved by Camillus, 429. 38 
» the temple of, built by Tarquin, 210. 
aſeerated - Hoxatias, 260. f 
Cappadocia waſted by Cheſroes, 36. wand 94% - 
Capmens give tharaſelves up to Rome, 485. Reduced by them, 


» 


piracy formed there, 121. Diſcovered, the conſpira- 
tors kill themſelves, ibizd. The reſt ſubmit to the 


» $25» 7 
derega's — in Armenia, 36. 
Aariganus defeated by the Ramays, 24. 

Caricini taken by Fabius Piftor, 585. 

Carmentalis, the gate, whence ſo called, 166. Why. fince 
called Stelerata, 325, (O). 

Carthaginians firſt treaty af commerce with Rome, 481. The 
ſecond, 482. Preſents, to the capitol, 489. 

Carventum taken by the Equi, 506. 

Caſbin, vid, Cazvin, 66. 

Caffurs's ſucces againſt Alexander, 123, & (D). 

Caſfrus Spurias reduces the Sabines, 264. Choſen the firſt 
magiſter equitum, 270. Defeats the Hernici, 311. Un- 
timely ambition, ibid. & ſeg. Condemned to death, 314. 

Caftor and Pollux, the temple of, conſecrated, 31 5. 

Cavades, the ſon of Zames, how preſerved from death, 2, & 
ſeg. His hiſtory, ibid. 

Caudine forks, the Romans intrapped in, 514. 

Caudium taken by Lentulus, 582. 

Cazwuimn, by whom built, 66. | 


Numa, 178. 
x——_m Prieſts ſo called, their office, ibid. 


p oe. 


22 l ande to their. routed army, 537. A 


_ Coleres, Raman guards, whence ſo called, 150. Diſmiſſcd by 


Celtes - 


599 
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Colter (gttie in fads 439» 1 Fe 
Cenſor: firſt ere ited, U n-thphiven roogthe:” 53 
vived, 449. 3 


Suſpended, 44 
among the — 478 


kth 


Cenſus, how regulated by Sepyizr, 220. The cenfu taken 


. 


b 
Ceremony, whence that word, 423. 
Oh taken by *.* 
Chariots, armed, and by whom introduced, 355. 
Children at Rams ſlaves to their 1 
Cboſraes makes pence wh Figs 
ars with him, im; 24 & 
-Antioeh, 5 H eriſy 
Drives them e bis 8. & 
rim, 10. Repolſed before Ede 
Invades Meſepotomia, &c. 18. 
20. His death, ibid. 
ll. how 1 27 
-plies to the Roman 
conjunction with the Ramgns, 3 * 
His ſhameful diſſimulation to 3 Chriffans, ibid. * ( 
To the emperor, 34, & /eq«. Conqueſts and cruelties, 
& ſeg. r take up arms, 37- Laſes bi 
conqueſts, 38, & ſeg. A to alter che 2 
di dethroned by his eldeſt ſon, 41. His dreadſul end, 42. 


5 J 1 . 


note. 
——— the famous palace of, 9 10 ws 
Cincinnatus, L. Quin. vid. 7 363+ 
Circæi revolt from Rome, 443. 
Circumvallation, lines of, when ee. 410. 
Circus at Rome, built by * 201. 
202, (E). ö 
Ciſalpi ne Gaul, deſcribed, 120. 3 
| Cities, bow dedicated by the Hetrwrians, 154, ) 
Citixenſpip of Rome; its pri vile ges, 447, (< 
Crvic crown, on whom'beſtawed 3442+ - 


and rewarded by. Parfena, 259. 
Claſſes, how regulated by Servius, 218, & ſeq. 
Claudius Appius comes ovei to the Rimens, and is made a ſe- 


nator, 261. Choſen cone, 275. His OP te 
i — His 


the plebeians, 277. 


king of Parthia, according to oriental . | 
ne clit ed, 


Clelia's bold flight acroſs the . (B). | Applauded 
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* 82. Das. 


S ib. & 3 


—— Italy, 420 cm 
= among the . 103. (2). 
oin, when 1 221. 

Colchian war \ nk; 323 & NE, Ya 15. 


Collatja, taken by 
Collatinus, whence — vr. Defeated by the Heeru- 


rians, 203- --- Created conſul, 238. Part to the 
conſpirators, 245; 248, FR). 1 ws.” YI 

taken Me | 
Poles, 290.7 encrol ty to Caius Corio- * 


E Nee # 
the Tiber to the capitol, 
— whence fo called, 170, (E). * 425 
"Ye $ arrant cowardice, 24. Recalled from Perfia, 
der. Ki Roman, erected by Numa, 180. | 
+ G Cmpitale: 
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Lentulus triu . over Go 3 
—— HNaſius, wh ſurnamed 7 an Wi 


of hork, 399 

Defeats the I. 1,4 * | | 
—2 Cee choſen — "—_ 406. 
9 kingdom of, where un 121. 
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22 eſteemed 1 
— ſeq. Undertake the . Veientes, 
ib. 8 Nen Ls, 421. 


Samnites, 540 
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His ſoldiers 
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a 2 againſt the confederates,. 55 5, & (B). 
* — promontory where fituate, ha why 
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Fauſtulus ed and Nenne, 1 8. 
February, IT ted Ss . Fmt; 
Feciales 22 | 
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Fergek — 10 death, 117. 
— * 5 Perfia, mined ith. 
D, 11 . ee 


tion, 
Fi L and H. kings.6f Pede, A 
rau 1 a 3 


| brother, nes him, 77. the. 
Haiathelites, 7 78. twitted, and taken by them, 16, & 
2 — (alle Boe e, 
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e them, 191. Se- 


FRO ak guete, 12. Made 
„ Second Wan over * 
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phs ovet the Volfnis, 5 . 
Fandi invaded by the Remans, 502. .. 
Funeral otations, 195 inflarce of, at Rome, I 
| . api 


. Ki. 27 Daene 
en ae, 
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1 Nac trium 
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2 withe Cie Le invites Chſrc ht Fer 

fun 
Gabini war again ene th proud 228. n 
— Tary quin, 202, ( EE). great games, 
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